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^■agc 81, ^ine^^^from bottom, for ‘ more than five hundred” '• mora than ail or sown 

„ 89, Buo 12 from top, for " religious deity ” nad " religious dutr." 

;,, 93, line 16from top, for “small nicks ” read “small ricks” ‘ 

'102. line 19 from bottom,/or "tnhsals ” read " tahsils.” 

104, line 8 from bottom, for " page 87 ” mad •• page 38 " 

" Botwopa 

„ 111, lino 9 from top, for “ page 3 ” read '* page 79.’' 

„ 114, line 2 from top, for " page 31 ■” read “ page 27.” 

„ 114, lino 17 from top, for "page 41” recai ''pig;e 37,” 

131, line 10 from bottom, /or “■ Sindhas ” read “ Siiidhl?.” 

, X22, Una 23 from bottom,/or “Siijja” read " Sajji.” 

„ 122, line 13 from bottom, for ” Torikh Hind ” read “ TarOcb Hind ” 

122, line 5 from Imttom /or “Koudlifilat” read “Kandhalot.” 

v.'i „ 123, lino 1 from top, for "Jctsa” read “ Jetsi.” 
j „ 123, line 5 from top, for" Kaza-H ” read '• Kazis.” 

„ 123, line 12 from bottom, for " Bb.attts ” read " Bbitis." 

,; „ 124, line 23 from bottom, for “ page 6 ” read “ page 2,” 

„ 125, Une 22 from bottom, for '* Rend ” read ” Reni.” 

„ 127, lino 12 from top, for " Raiiliail ” read “ lUjibiul,'' 

„ 129, line 15 from top, for ' iudeod ; wells ” read “ indeed weUs,” 

„ 129, line 10 from bottom,/or “ Hakim” jforf “Hakim.” 

„ 130. in several places, for “ Ratiingarh ” read “Ratangarh,” 

” ^ t ” 'rrard “ page 3.” 

», 136, Une 26 from top, /o» "page 29” read "page 25.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Whbn the Musulmans invaded India, they found existing there 
great Rdjput kingdoms, of which that of the Rdthors, whose 
capital was Kanauj, was one. Colonel Tod dwells upon the 
splendour of this monarchy, and describes how, weakened by its 
contest with the Chohans of Delhi, it fell a prey to the invaders, 
and how, “in Sambat 1268 (A. D. 1212), eighteen years sub- 
sequent to the overthrow of Kanauj, Seoji and Sait Ram, grand¬ 
sons of its last monarch, abandoned the land of their birth, and 
with two hundred retainers, the WTeck of their vassalage, journeyed 
westward to the desert wdth the intent, according to some of the 
chronicles, of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwdrkd, but, 
according to others and with moi’e probability, to carve their 
fortunes in fresh fields unscathed by the luxuries in which they 
had been tried, and proud in their poverty and sole heritage, the 
glory of Kanauj.” 

Colonel Tod goes on to tell how Seoji established a state in 
the wilds of Mdrwdr ; but I need not here take further notice of 
him or of his successors up to the reign of Jodha who founded 
Jodhpur, the present capital of Mdrwdr, in Sambat 1616 tA D 
1459). ^ 

Jodhd Lad fourteen sons, his immediate predecessors had hs 
a numerous offspring, estates worth having had become scarce, ac 
the enterprising amongst them looked round for new lands ' , 
c ipy. It was thus that Bikd, the sixth son of Jodhd, and Bida,' 
twelfth, like the Danites of old (Judges XVIII), “sought them- 
1 an inheritance to dwell in” in the country to the north. 

Che story of the R^thor settlement in Bikdnii-, and the sub- 
3nt history of that state, is veiy briefly told in Tod’s work, 
i moreover omits two Rdjds and a period of several years). 
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’^aad when a political officer was in 1868 station •!, in Bikdnir, an 
effort was made to obtain fuller details regarding this important 
section of the great tribe, the head of which was, fter the Amer 
(Jaipur) Chief, and his son, the Hindu of highejt' rank at the 
Court of Akhar. ! 

A “ Kiyant,” or history of Bikdnir, had been recvntly corn- 
piled by one of the principal Chdrans, or bards otthe state, 

but it was many months before a copy of it could be p.’ocured. 

It proved to be a manuscript of formidable bulk, and comprised 
the history of the Rdthor tribe from its origin, but as the copying 
had to be completed quickly, only that part was transcribed which 
related to Ilikanii’, and which began with the career of Bika. 

The language of the work was the dialect of Bikdnir, includ¬ 
ing some I’'rdti words, and though written in prose, it was 
garnished with long extracts from old poems in verification of -i 
the facts narrated, with wdiich they are usually contemporaneous 
or nearly so. Single couplets (doha), too, are often quoted in 
attestation of a date or an event. Biydlji’s work is generally 
too long, tautological and involved, to be translated at length; 
but anecdotes are often well told, and terse colloquialisms often 
mot witJi. The extracts in verse I have read very little of, 
because I found many of the w'ords in them could only he 
interpreted by a Bikfeiri, and I bad only a Shekhaw-ati tutor, 
but the whole of the prose which forms the bulk of the work 
I have read and translated. Shorter works fell into my hands 
regarding Bikil and the Chdrani woman, Karniji, an incarnation 
of Mahadevi, who is believed even by the most travelled and 
intelligent men of the present day in Bikanlr to have bestowed 
the territory on her profog6 Bikd, 

The reign of Bljd Andp Singh, perhaps the golden time of 
Bikanir valour and fame, was the subject of another little book, 
which fell into my hands, and no doubt many such might be 
obtained. I have, however, in the folio’ving pages given in an 
abbreviated form the version of Diydlji, the oificial bard, only 
adding a few comments where they seemed necessary. 

The limits within which these poems—for, as I have stated 
hove, the Kayant is based on old poems—can be looked upon as 
fording data for Mstory, are explained by Colonel Tod. They 
uch on little besides wnr, marriage, and religious observances, 
d where the military character of favourite warriors are eon- 
c.,rued, they are full of extravagances: suppressions are frequ %. 
and liberality to Chdrans is no doubt exaggerated for the sak 
the precedent. But they often expose ingratitude and c: 
boldly, they are not inaccurate as regards the general narrt 
though the order of events is often -wrong, and, like all nati 
■ ballads, while deriving their own character from the spirit of 
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lie, they re-act on the latter, and are a better guide to the 
Jigs and interests than more matter-of-fact histories -vroul 
The story of Bikdnir, as told by Diydlji, is belie Fed by BikA 
. 8 , and it may be more advantageous to those who have sooia 
ercourse with Rdjputs, and more practically useful to them in 
ing an insight into Edjput character to have some acquaint.' 
je with/the history of the land as believed in by the people 
smselv^s, tedious though it may be, than to possess a critical 
owledge of it derived from many collated manuscripts. I have 
jatly abbreviated the narrative as given in the Kiydnt, but the 
ir of tediousness has not deterred me from inserting anything 
rich, 1 thought, might be useful in any way. I believe vema- 
ilar p -ose histories of states, intended to he complete and 
sed t' > a great extent on old records and poems, as well as on 
aditic n, are rare, Indeed, I have known a Charan poet dis- 
nctly decline to write prose as being infra dig. 

B kdnirhasa reputation in Edjputdnd for its collection of 
ooks,. and from the time of Bikd there has been a succession of 
jcal poets whose works have been to a great extent preserved. 

In Sambat 1763 (A. D. 1696) one Jasrup Mundra of Bikdnir 
nade a collection of them, and his compilation, a ponderous 
.'olmne, is in the Bikdnfr palace library. In the time of A,jit 
lingh of Jodhpur, one Nainsukh Munot*of that state composed a 
KlyAnt or history of the EAthors, which is also in the BikAiiir 
pak.ee. I have, since the Gazetteer was printed, ascertained that 
these two books furnished the basis of BiyAljis Kiyant, He 
piotes nearly fifty poems up to the death *of Anup Singh, of 
vhich the authors of more than thirty are specified, and are for 
le most part known persons ;— 


Annott. 

... Not known. 

... Chandan Kiriya (Ch&irau caeto). 


Poems quoted in DfTAWf’s "KiYiNT. ” 
JBikd't! time. 

of Madhal, (seo page 8 of Gazettoer) 

1 from Ajinfr of Bar Singh, (page 9) 

Luniaran. 

in’a marriage at Chitor, (page 10) 

Jaisalnrir Bkwal, (page 11) 
oa Karmsi, (page 11) , 

rutst. 

I -' ’^1 


Sanwalof Deshnuk, grandson of Kar- 
nijf (Charan). 

Lkli (Chdrau). 

Asa (this verse is well known through¬ 
out EajpnfAna,)—(Churan). 


■Chrnira Mahr’i. 

ar 
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! PoBMS QUOTED IN DfTjCuf’fl “JStiJiin." 


Aothob. 


JRdi Smffk. 

ervioes at Attock, (page 22) 
Jiyarat War, 1st poem, (page 22) 
Ditto, 2nd poem, (page 22) 
Sartan of Sarohi, (page 23) 

S.wohl Campaign, (page 23) 

(lifts to Charans, (page 24) 


Not known. 

Ditto. , 

Ditto. 

Diida Asiya, (Qiarar'. 

Dnknown- 

Sanka Bharait (Chten), • , 
who received Nagor in grant. 
Unknown. 

Malo Sandho (ChSran). ( 

Katano Deorfj, Chdran). 

Dursa Adaka (Chsi-an). , 

Padma Chdran, 

J86j bdi, a Chdran’s daagh er. 


Unknown. 


R&m Singh’s campaign against Chandar Son, (page 22) 
Eai Singn at Jodhpur, (page 25) 

Ditto ditto, (page 25) 

The magnificient gift to Ddda Charan, (page 24) ... 
Death of Amar Smgh, (page 26) 

Pirthwi B£j and the Nauroza, (page 26) 


Dalpat Singh. 

Hathi Singh Champawat’s attempt to rescue Dalpat 
Singh, (page 29) 


Karan Singh. 

Pugal, (page 32) ... ... ... Mahesh Das Chiran. 

Kesri Singh, and the battle with Sh4h Sujah 

(page 32) ... ... ... ... Mnkaran. 

Tiie RAjds on the banks of the Attock, (page 32) ... Thakursi Sindaioh 

Sougto Karn^i, (page 34) ... ... ... Kdjd Karan Singh 's own. 

Anup Smgh s government of Bikdnir during life 
time of his father, who was absent in the Dakhan, 

36) ... ... ... ... Unknown. 

Karan Singh at Aurangabad in Dakhan, (page 34) ... Ditto. 



Anup Singh. 


Anup Singh's contest with a Dakhani, (page 35) ... 
Anup Singh at the siege of Golconda, Bijipur, Ac. 

^ and the capture of Thanna Sah, (page 36) 

Anup Singh makes Bik&mr a place of refuge to Hin¬ 
duism, (page 37) 

KxTOdition against Bhatis and Johiyas, (page 37) ... 
Pa^m Singh’s gift to Charan at Udepur, (page 39)... 
Amip Singh at Aduni, (page 35) 

Padam Singh and the Kotwal of Aurangabad, (page 38) 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Padam -Singh’s delicate generosity to the ChAran, 
(page 39) ... 

ijast battle and death of Padam Singh (page 40) 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Aidan GAdan. 

Unknown. 

Bhopat Asiya. 

Pekniya, (Dadbf). 

Han DAs, son of Sana, Sindaicb 
Shankar Bharait (ChAran). 

Bijo SAndhu. 

DwArkA DAs, Dadwariya. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Kombho SAndhu. 

Unknown. 

Ditto. 

Gordhan GAdan. 

Ditto. 

DwArkA 1^ 


ah. as the whole of Chand’s long poem called the 
an original work on R4o Jodhd, founder of Jodhpur, 
;4dan, who seems to hare been the father of modern 
7 ; an original work on E4o Jetsi, by Siija; a con- 
.story of Eajd Anup Singh, called the Ani'xp Singhji, 
r Hingol Das Sdndhd; and a similar work on K.4jd 
, by one Jogi D4s Mahta. But it is probable that 
able poems would be obtained from Oh^xans resident 
)-way villages which they received in grant for writ- 
« page 123). 
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Birth of Bikfi. 


BIKA. 

Eik& was the sixth and Bida the twelfth son of Jodli^, Riio of Mfirwar 
and founder of Jodhpur. They were both sons of 
the same mother, Naurangde, of the Sankhl^ elan. 
Bika, the elder, was bom Shwan, Sambat 1495 (A. D. 1439), and nothing is 
related of him until he entered on the enterprise which was to give per¬ 
manence to his name and family, atid which is said to have originated in a 
remark casually made in darbkr by ESo Jodhd. 

Bik^ on the occasion in question had come late and taken his seat beside 
his uncle Kandhal, with whom he carried on a 
mS on?* conversation in a whisper. The Rio jestingly 

remarked that they must be scheming a conquest 
of new territory, an idea which was no doubt constantly suggested to him 
by the necessity of providing for his large family. Kindhal at once treated 
the observation as a challenge, and standing up announced that now be felt 
pledged to win new lands. It so happened that one N&po, a Sankhla Bijput, 
on his way to Jinglu in the present Bikdnir territory, was then present. 
He pointed out that the country to the north where he lived had been aban¬ 
doned by the Sdnkhlds, weakened by losses in war (naafe Tod, Vol, I, page 
630), and suggested its occupation by the Ratiiors. ll&o Jodhd approved of 
the suggestion, urged Bfka to act on it, and desired Kdndhal to support his 
nephew. The enterprise seemed a promising one, and others asked and 

received permission to join it; and Bikd, Asoj Sud 
10, Sambat 1522 (A. D. 1465), left Jodhpur with 
a considerable following, consisting of 100 horse 
and 500 foot, together with his uncles Kdndhal, 
Rupo, Mdndan, Mandalo, and Ndthu, his brothers 
Jogdyat and BidS, Ndpo,* the SankblS, Parihfir Bela, the master of the horse 
(Sahni), and the following writers (rautiisaddis) Lala Lakhansi, the Bed, 
Chauth Mai, the Kotari, Bir Singh, the Baobdwat, Parohit Bikramsi, and 
Siihukar Salojj, the Rathi. 

Bikd. was thus provided with a civil and rnilitary staff sufficient for 
the control and government of a tract of country. It will not be cut of 
place to mention here that a prestige, and in some cases indestructible rights, 
attach in the present day to the descendants of BikS’s officials. I do rot 
allude to the R&thors only; for, although the Kandhalots, Biddwats, &c., will 
be prominently brought to notice in the following pages, the children of the 
Brahman, the Parihdr, and the Banids, have been scarcely less fionspieuous 
in Bikfiirir story. 

In the unattractive region Bika was about to occupy, it appears that the 
country where the city of Bikdnir is now situated was abandoned, and could 

* Skpo’s family was e^tin(rnMke<l, as will be hereafter told; and the Bftchawats, too, perished 
in the time of Baja 3ar bingh. But the children of Bela, some 250 in number, still held the 
first price among the Bikinir horse, and enjoy regular pay when other less favored serTOnfes aro 
starving. Eighty mercantile and teu otficial families claim Lala, the Bed, as their aueestor; four' 
or five hotiBos (one highly respectable) spring from Chauth Mnl, the Kotari; 200 are descended from 
the Parohit; while Saloji, the Kathi, whose' tribe have the title of Mahta, is the common aacaetor 
of 150 houses, jf which some twenty are considered official. 


Bikd and his uncle, Kdndhal, 
Bet out on the enterprise, ac¬ 
companied by others who fo\ind- 
ed familiee in Bikanfr and tm- 
came hereditary servants. 
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'kicen possession of by the Kdthors witliout dispute. This, however, was 
■ but a sraall tract. To its north and west the Bhitis ruled, and to the east, 
north-east, and south-east, were the settlements of independent Jhts ; beyond the 
JAts round Bhatner were Bhitis, Chayals and Johyds, chiefly, if not entirely, 
Muhammadans. Hisshr was occupied by the Dehli Emperor’s Subaddr. _ The 
Khim Khdnis held what is now Shekhawati. The Bidhwat country was in the 
possession of the Mohil RAjputs, and the tract in the east where Reni is 
situated was occupied by Chlyal and Khinchi Rhjputs. The present Bikfoir 
territory was, according to Cunningham, originally called Bdg-ardesh, from 
one Bhgri Rio, who probably founded Bagor, which, according to Tod, BikS 
took from the Bhhtis. 

Bika the first day of his march reached Mandaur, and going to the shrine 
of Goreji devoted himself to his work. On rising 
BjW i» favoyed by the gods, following morning he found Bhairuji’s* 

eetst e . am amiji. amulet (murat) amongst his amulets, although it 
was not there the night before. Ndpo, the Sankhld, remarked, “ Goreji t goes 
with you, your ' rdj ’ will indeed be strong.” Thus encouraged, Bikd set off, 
and on reaching Deshnuk, 16 miles south of the present city of Bikanir, he 
paid his respect^ to a famous Charan woman nam^ Karniji, who was known 
to be gifted with supernatural power. She said to him, “ Your destiny is 
higher than your fathers, and many servants will touch your feet.” In obe¬ 
dience to the direction of Karniji, Bika first settled at Chdnddsar, where he 
abode three years; he then came and dwelt six years at Deshniik, where he 
frequently waited on Karniji. After that he lived for three years at Ko- 
Bik4 lives successively afc ramdesai’, near Gajner, where, perceiving it was a 
ChSndiisar, Deshniik, Koram- suitable place, he Set Up the image of Goreji on a 
dcsar, Janglu. tank embankment; the temple is a place of some 

note at the present day, and there are traces of Bikd’s small fort. He afterwards 
dwelt ten years at Janglu, which he converted from a depopulated into a 
flourishing district. His 100 horse had now grown into 400, composed of 
, Rkjpiits of various tribes. It was whilst lie dwelt, 
the PugS*cWef. * ° at Jdnglu that Karniji signified her wish that he 

should marry into a family of local consequence. 
That of Shekho, the Bhdti Rdo of Piigal in the desert to the north, was fixed 
upon; for Shekho had been styled " brother” and blessed by Karniji, whom he 
came to pay his respects to on the fourteenth of each fortnight. On her 
signifying her desire to Shekho, he refused, and was even unmoved by her 
prophecy that thousands good as he should touch the feet of Bikfi. Now Shekho 
was a great robber. One day he was returning with booty from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Multan, when he was overtaken by 400 of the Muitdn garrison, 
who put his followers to flight aaid carried him captive to the Subaddr of 
Multan, who confined him in a matchlock-defended fort. Shekho’s lady went 
to beg Karniji to help her brother,” promising that his daughter Bang Kaur 
should marry Bika if the prayer were granted. Karniji, however, insisted that 
arrangemonts for the marriage should be made at once, though she promised 
that Shekho should be back in time for it. Accordingly Gogli, Shekho’s 
manager, was employed, and everything was prepared. 

Bika on the appointed day repaired to Piigal with his marriage party, and 
there, too, Karniji presented herself. The marriage proceeded, and when they 
came to the circuit ceremony, and the presence of the bride’s father was 
necessary, Karniji flew off to Multkn, brought Shekho and caused him to 

* MBhWco in his dark form. 

2daUideo in bia light fomir 


Builds 

country. 


a fort in the Bh£ti 


Fights and defeats the Bhdtig. 


the raarriape. It was thus that the first important marriage ot 
a Bikanir chief took place. Gogli, the manager, incurred the displeasure of 
ms master for tne part he ^had taken in the business, and was expelled from 
Pu^al. He went to Karnijf for succour, and she caused Bikfi to give him a 
village. This is the first recorded grant of land made in the Biktinu- State 
I he truth apparently is, that Bikfi, anxious to ally himself with the most 

advantage of the imprisonment of the 
^hfiti Chief to entrap or intimidate the wife into giving him her daughter 
in marriage. ° 

Biki now resolved to build a fort at Koramdesar, which was in the Bhiiti 
country. Shekho objected, but did not actively 
oppose, and the fort was finished. The BhStis then 

rfti i. awoke to their danger and went to Shekho, saying. 

He has built a fort over our heads, our lands will go next.” But Shekho 
^elmed_ to fight his son-in-law, and referred them elsewhere for a leader 
Ihe Bhatis then applied to Kolkaran Kehrot, who took the field against Bikk 
with 2,000 men, although eighty years of age. He sent to Shekho to join him 
that they might » nip the evil in the bud.” Shekho replied that he had a 
headache. Kolkaran retorted that the R^thors would give him a very bad 

headache before they had done with him. Bikfi 
. on bis part, alarmed by the coalition, took counsel 

with his uncle, brother, and Nipo, the SSnkhli. The latter, who was a great 
observer of omens, re-assured him, saying that signs poi-tended the duration 
for many generations of his rfij, and that he might confidently meet theBhdtis 
Accordingly they met Kolkaran in battle. Three Imndred" Bhatis fell, and 
Kolkaran, who in spite of his age was of vigour/"^ was amongst the 

dam. Nofcwithstandiug the victory, the Bhfltis remained so hostile that 
Bikfi thought it wise to build a fort elsewhere, and he sent Napo and others 
to search for a site. 

The explorers journeyed until they came to Rati Ghdti, a rocky and 
Betolvc. to bnild a n«w fort. '"'aviny spot on the track between Nagor and 

There, in a “ Khair ” thicket, they beheld 
a sheep with tw'o Lambs, which several wolve.s were after. But the sheep fear- 
lessly faced them whenever they approached to seize her young, and by her 
bold trout kept them at a distance. 

N^po drove away the wolves and at once pronounced the spot auspicious. 
Oniom determine »ite. Word was sent to Bika, who came and laid the 

foundations of a fort. This, however, was not the 
present fort of Bik^nir; but the future site of the latter was also indicated about 
the same time as follows. Nhpo and one Naro had again gone to observe omens. 
As they rose early in the morning, they noticed a man asleep close by with bis 
head resting upon a tuft of “ bbardt'” grass which served him as a pillow. 
Round the tuft was coiled a poisonous snake, which the man who had lain down 
in the darkness had net noticed. Ndpo directed that the reptile should not be 
molested, but carefully watched. When it moved away they followed it, and 
it led them to the ground already pointed out by the incident of the wolves 
and sheep. N4po then foretold the erection of the present and larger fort on 

Jlti. fort was founded in Sarnbat 1542; and 

in 154.5 the building of the city was begun, to 
which fact an old couplet testifies, which may be thus rendered_ 

“ Baistikh, Ike month, the day the second, fifteen four five the year. 

And the euefh day of the week, when Bikd founded Bikdmr. 
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Denliiig* T/ith Jit oImw. 


Bik^ was uow brought into contact with the 
Jfits, of whom there were the following clans:— 

of Jdt Clans. 


No. 

! Namesof OlaiA 

Principal vilUgefl, 

Karaea of their Chiefs. 

1 

Godard 1 360 

hadhri & Shekhaar... 

Pdndu. 

2 

SSrans ... idtiO 

Bhnndang 

Pulo. 

3 

Kifwaa ... 1 860 

Sfdiniikh 

Kaur Pal. 

4 

Beniwals 

Baisslana 

H4i.sal. 

5 

Puuiahs -. ! 360 

Bara Lnndi 

Kan4. 

6 

Sibagas ... j 140 

S'din 

Cihokho. 

7 1 Soddans ... 84 

1 1 

Dhausi 

Amra. 


The Godards voluntarily acknowledged the sovereignty of Bikd, and the 
beads of their clan still place the tiki on the 
Godtrajsta still place “tika " forehead of every new occupant of the “^'gadi” 
ntr“Gn(li." niKa. the circumstances which led to this 

voluntary submission is not noticed by the author 
of the '■ Kiydnt/’ which is my chief source of information. But, althoug^'h he 
ignores the fact that the Goddras are not Bikdnir subjects by right of conquest, 
it is admitted in BIkdmr, and the reasons of their acceptance of Bikd as their 
sovereign lord are mentioned by Tod. Tbeir object was protection from 
Jobyds and Bhdtis * and immunity from the plundering iueutsions of the 
Itathors. An incident which showed the Godards the advantuge of possessing 
BO powerful a protector, also illustrates the social life of the simple .Tdfes of the 
desert at this period, and I will relate it as much as possible in the words of 
the Kiydnt. 

Pandd, the Chief or Chaudhri of the Godfirds, had a great reputation for 

Anecdote illuBir-itiog Jit life, .liberality. One day a Dadhi of the Goddras 
came begging to Pulo, the Chaudhn of the Sdrans. 
Pulo gave her what he could afford, and afterwards drank wine and wont 
to sleep in his house. Meanwhile his wife jMaliki, a daughter of Rdisdl, 
head of the Benfwdls, heard of the circumstanee, and apparently think¬ 
ing that the Dddhf hail not been treated bountifully enough, went and 
begged her husband to exhibit such bounty to the beggar that it should 
eclipse Uiat of Pdndd and excite the wonder of the Goddrds, amongst whom 
was the “ Dddhi's home.''’ Pulo, angry at being disturbed, .and full of liquor, 
exclaimed, “ Widow, be. off to Pandu if you like,” and he struck his wife 
several times. She, enraged at the outrage, exclaimed that henceforth hie bed 
should be to her as her brother’s, and she took an oath not to speak to 
her husband again. She then shut herself up in the house and obstinately 
held to her vow. This continued for six months, and the quarrel between the 
Chandbri and Chaudhran became known throughout the clan. After that 
period the brotherhood assembled, in order to effect a reconciliation between 
their chief and bis lady. They first killed goats, sent for liquor, stretched the 
estive (pantia) cloth and enjoyed a feast. They then sent a messenger to 

• For irformation regarding BhWs and Johyia, sea “ Ehatncr.” 
rillniJe in singers mote localised than “Katts," A portion of (ho 

entertaininents. west of the Jumna is still incurred in romnnerating them for their 























the Chaudhran, in order that the domestic quarrel might be publicly 
adjusted. But her door was dosed, and she answered not the summons, so 
that the messenger returned without her. Whereupon the JAts directed ham 
to force the door, to take her by the hand and bring her, The door was 
accordingly forced, hut the messenger found the lady (led, and only a sleeping 
slave-giri was in the room. When questioned, the slave-girl said, “ Do not 
blame me, Pdiidu, the Gotifira, has taken her away."' The fact was, that a 
month after the quarrel Maliki had sent word to Pdndu that on his account 
she had been beaten, and if he would have her, she would come to him. Pfindu, 
who was an old man of sevftr.'.ty, called his sou Nakodar, and saying that as 
he himself was too old for such adventures, Nakodar must go ainf fetch the 
lady who hwl appealed to him. So Nakodar set off with 150 camels, and lay 
in concealment half a kos from Bhadrang, the Sfiran's chief village. A scout 
was sent at night to Maliki, who, leaving her slave-girl to make known where 
she was gone, joined Nakodar's party. Nakodar received her with respect, 
addressed her as “ sweet mother,” and requested her to take the front seat on 
his camel, and she was thus conveyed to the Godard village, Shekhsar. 

Pandu, notwithstanding bis age, took Maliki into his family, but she and 
Nakodar's mother could not agree togeth--, so she eventually left him and dug 
a well and established near Goplau, a vilia; which was called Malkisar. 

The assembled Sdrans, when they Aiicovered that the Chaudhran had 
ffecl, followed her track, but finding thar 5he had really gone to Pandu they 
returned, as Pandii was under the protection of Bikl and beyond their 
vengeance. 

Pulo then sent word to the chief Jdts of the disgrace he had sustained, hut 
they all agreed that without foreign aid they could uot punish the God4rfis, 
supported as they were by Bikfi. They therefore promised a sum of money 
to Narsiugh, the Jhtu Rajput of Siwani, on the present Hissdr and Bikdnir 
border, if he would give them help. Piilo was joined by all the principal 
Jfits, Rdisal the Beniwal, his fugitive wife's father, Kanwar Pal the.Kaswa, 
her maternal grandfather, Amra and Chokha, the chiefs of the Soduans 
and Sihagas, respectively, and the head of the Puniahs. Watching their 
opportunity, Narsingh attacked and burnt the Godara village of Ijadhrid, 
where Pdndu and his son were. But they escaped, and Hying to Bika and 
Kandhiil, who where then aliout to. plunder Sidiuukh, cried, Narsingh .Jdtu 
kills your Jats and goes otf untouebed.” The Kafchors then pui-sued Narsingh 
till midnight, when they halted to rest beside a village tank. It so happened 
that Narsingh was asleep in this village, the owners of vrhieh were relations 
of Piilo and at enmity with him. 

They came to Bikd and offered to betray the Jdtii to him, while he on his 
part promised to expel Piilo and place another Chaudhri in his place. Narsingh, 
however, was not to be murdered in his sleep. K&ndhal roused him, shouting, 

" Awake Narsingh j Bika, the son of Jodhk, has come!” Then Narsingh arose, 

, , and taking sw'ord and shield he mounted his steed, and 

parties prepared for the jSght. At the first onset 
■ Narsingh cut through Bikk's armour and slightly 

wounded Mm in the shoulder. BikS thereupon exclaimed, “ Narsingh, you 
should strikq thus,” and cut him in two. The Jdtiis and .Jdts then fled. 
Although the Jdts did not submit immediately, they W’ere not long in dis¬ 
covering that it was the only course open to them, for Bik4,'s horse under 

Til. ru s ■(. Kaudhal, now increased to 900 talwdrs, gave them no 

e a a su Bii - peace ; 80 at last all their leaders came and touched 

Bika’s feet. The lands of the Khincbi MjputSj who held 140 villages situated 
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centre of Bikdnir present territory, likewise fell under the new 
power, together with some territories wrested from 
the Khinohi Belochis and Kdini Khknis in the direction of Sindh 
extension of an*! Shekhd.wdti respectively, and Karnawdti was 
taken from the Pathdns and others of HissSr. The 
of the Mohil J/Johil country had been subjected by Bidh, Bikk'e 
own younger brother, and the history of the con¬ 


quest deserves some notice. 

The Mohil country lay along part of the present .Taipur boundary, included 
Lfidno to the south of Sujdngarh, and is said to have consisted of 1,400 villages. 
Of these, the principal were Dronpur and Chapar, which at one time gave 
their names to the tract. ChSpar is situated on a salt lake, a few miles north 
of Siijaugarfa,, and Dronpur was under a hill, the “ Kald Dungar,^' within ton 
Lctfend^ “f the miles and to the west of Sujangarh. ^ Legends tell 
MohiJ oouatry, the present that to this hill, Proni, the famous Brahman tutor of 
Bidiweti. the Phiidiis, retired, built a city and ruled the adjacent 

territory. Subsequently, the district came into the possession of the Pdhiiliya 
Panwar R&jputs, who, it is said, ruled it for 1,500 years. They were ex¬ 
pelled by the Bhgri BSiputs from Ndgor, who remained 1,900 years. The 
Mohils under R4nl Sfijan followed, and they, according to tradition, held sway 
for 619 years. Mohil, it is stated, was seventh in descent from the fire-born 
Chobdn, but it does not appear how many generations lie between Mohil 
and the conqueror of Chfipar Dronpur. So far is 
mythological. Probable history now begins. In the 
“ ” time of Jodhfi, chief of Mfirwar, the head of the 

Mohils was Ajit, and to him Jodhfi married one of his daughters. In spite 
of his. alliance, however, Jodha coveted the Mohil lands for one of his sons, 
and taking advantage of a visit of Ajit to Jodhpur, he resolved to slay him, 
although he was his guest and son-in-law. Ajit’s mother-in-law, however, 
became aware of the plot and sent word to Ajit’s " pasbdn ” (mistress) to 
warn Ajit that he must not stay a single “ ghari ” longer (half an hour), 
The "pdshte ” informed Ajit’s minister (pardhan), who reflected that Ajit was 
not the man to fly from danger ; so tliat to induce him to leave Jodhpur at 
once, stratagem must be resorted to. Accordingly, Ajit was informed that 
news had just arrived of an attack on Chapar by Jats, and that succour was 
urgently needed to save the town. Thfen Ajit sounded his “ nagara ” (kettle¬ 
drum), and without further notice rode off. At village Gauero, not veiy far 
from Chapar, Ajit perceived that a force was following him, and on enquiry 
the whole story of the plot and counterplot was told; and he learnt that 
JodhA, guessing that his treachery had been exposed, had followed him, to 
attempt by force what be had faded to effect by fraud. Ajit, displeased at 
being tricked into retreat, angrily pulled his mustache and prepared for the 
fight, which followed, and which was fierce. Losses on each side were heavy; 
but, Ajit being slain, the victory remained with JodbA, who not strong enough 
to follow up his success returned to Jodhpur, and his daughter became “ sati ” 
on the funeral pile of her slain husband. (For another cause of the feud 
between the Rathors and Mohils, vide Tod, vol. I, page 632.) 

The Mohils wore weakened by internal divisions, and Jodhfi soon gained 

Jodhitekes the Mohil to,™,. 

Rfina Bachrfij, and then taking possession oi Cha¬ 
par. But Baehriij’s son, Meghu, who is described as a “ great Rftjpiit, excelling 
in power of command, generosity, and prowess,” gave Jodh& no rest, and 
finally compelled him to abandon the country. Meghii retained his power 


death, after which the Mobil country was split up into sixteen por- 
tions, and the Mohils were thus ^eatly weakened. Meghu^s successor at 
Ch^par was lldnd BarsAl, whose half-brother Karhad was grandson, on the 
mother's side, of Bikd's uncle and co-adjutor Kkndhal. Jodhi again attacked 
the Mohils, expelled BarsSl and Narbad, and took possession of Dronpur 
and Chkpar, where he established his son Jogayat. But JogSyat was 
weak in character and could not hold his own, and at last his very wife 
complained at Jodhpur that the hard-won lands were being lost to the 

Eathors through her husband's want of good sense 
MoM*ooS.’“ ** (lakkhau). Jodh& thereupon sent Bida, Bike's own 

” ' younger brother, to supersede JogSyat, and he, as 

vigorous and judicious as Jogkyat was weak, soon brought the Mohils to sub¬ 
jection. He restored their lands to them under deeds of grant from himself, 
and connected himself by marriage with a wealthy Mobil, named Jabe, who 
was at feud with his brethren. With the lady B!d£ got a dowry of 
100 horse, 200 camels, and a lakh of rupees, and in return for these 
favours gratified bis father-in-law by the slaughter of a number of the 
latter’s relations. While Bidfi was prospering in his new territory, Barekl and 
Narbad had gone to Dehli accompanied by Bkgh Singh, a discontented son of 
Kdndhal. They served the Emperor so well for se veral years that they obtained 
an imperial grant of Dronpur, which the Hissar Siibadiir was desired to 
BMa, (Wven ovt by the Mobil possession of. The force brought 

chief!, aidetl by an imperial foroe by Sprang Khan the Subad^r and the Mohils was 
under the Hiesiir SubatUr. strong for Bida to Oppose ; so he retired to 

Bikdnir. Bika at once exerted himself to recover the lost lands, but he could 
obtain no help from his father Jodba, whom Bidd had offended by refusing to 
give him Lddno near Sujangarh, and certain other Mobil villages coveted by the 
R&o. However, Bikd got together H,000 men with the assistance of his father- 
in-law, Shekhd of Pugal, and of the Sihdn Chief, and leaving Napo the Sankhlk 
in charge of the fort, and having obtained encouragement from Karniji at Desh- 
nuk, he marched against the enemy. Bika induced Bdgh Singh to meet him 
alone at a certain tree, to which each was to ride under pi'eten.ce of exercising 
his horse in the jungle. Bfigh Singh, stung by the reproaches of Bfkd, w*as soon 
induced to give up the Mohils, and mutual pledges were exchanged. Bdgh 
Singh then promis^ to induce the Mohils, whose horses were worn out, to 
fight on foot and on the left of their allies from Hissar, when Bika would find 
it easy to dash his horse into the midst of them and so destroy them. The 
next day the opposing forces moved out to battle. Bfk^'.s were in two 
divisions,—one under Kfindhal, which charged the Hissar horse ; the other, led 
Bids re-estehlisbed by the aid by Bikd, roshed upon the dismounted Mohils. The 
of bis brother Bika. result was, that Barsal aud Narbad were 

killed, and Sprang Khkn put to flight by Kaudhal after a very hard fight. 
Bika, after a few days' residence at Dronpur, restored all the lands to BidS, 
which the latter thus held from his brother. 

K&ndhal continued the fend wuth Sarang Khan and ravaged Hiss4.r fit n 
his camp, which was at the tank of Sfibiba near the Hissdr countiy. 

Singh, now reconciled to his father, was absent at Ch&oh^bSd, founded by i_ , 

latter ; but three of his sons were with Kiindhal. To Sahibi, Sdrang Khfin 
brought a large force, and Kandhal went forth to meet him. As the Eathor’s 
horse bounded forwai^, a girth broke, and be found it necessary to dismount 
and adjust his saddle. He called to his sons to keep the men fronting the 
foe till he could join them, but l.efore he could again mount, Sprang 
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KhAn httd charged and routed tlie whole force, so that Ktiudhal was lea 
supported by but 15 men on foot. Tliough 78 yearn of. the old R^thor 
made a ffallant fiffht. Twenty-one assaiiante fell round him, and he crossed 
Kiruihsf killed iu tattle w'th blades with Sprang Khdti himself, but numbers pre- 
the LtadLVf Hissar. vailed, and Kiwat Kandhal at length fell. The date 

of his death was Panh budi 5, Sambat 1546. One sati ascended his funeral 
„ j - 1 • f pile. Op fit® news of his bravo uncle’s death 
eve^g^hL und/and'kita th^ reaching Bikd, he vowed that he; wodd not eat 
gabttdir. bread until he had avenged KandhW. He at once 

nrenared to inarch against Sarang Kh4n, and aid was solibited from Bio 
Jodhii who assented; and he himself accompanying his force met that of 
Biki’s at Dronpur. Thence they marched against Hissfir, and m a battle 
fontrhtat village Kins, the Subadir was killed. A son of Bika’s was also 
plain and there Were heatw losses on both sides; but Kawat Kiiidlial was thus 
avenged within a few months of his death. the return of the forces to 
Dronnur Rao Jodha sent for his son Bikd and addressed him solemnly. He told 
him tLtbehad, been brave and fortunate, and had tilled his father’s heart with 
deliP-ht • he had won extensive territories, and his father now asked two things 
“ » ’ of him; first, that he should give up Ladno m the 

Mobil country to Jodhpur, and, second, that he 
should remain content with what he had won, and 
never seek to deprive his brothers in Jodhpur of 

___ - .any part of their patrimony. " Promise me this" 

added the old chief, and Bika dutifully replied that he would never take 
Jodhnnr from liis brothers, and, notwitbstandiag that he could not aclrnit that 
his father had any right to Lddno, he would freely give up that too. But 
he must bei' that the cherished family bcir-looms, the throne, the royal 
umbrella, brought from Kanauj and other objects of veneration,, be sent to 
him if be lucame the eldest member of the family. Jodha promised that 

these should be sent. . j.i 

In Sambat 1547, Bio Jodha died ; his son and successor, Satal, did not long 
survive him, and then Sdjoji sat on the “gadi." 
Bika, as eldest living son of Jodhsi, then sent his 
faithful master of the stables, Bell Paribar, for the 
promised heir-looms'; but in spite if full explana¬ 
tions, K4o Stijoji refused to part with them. Bikd, 
thereupon collected his forces larger now than 
ever before. BidS from Dronpur brought him 
8,000 men j Arclak Mai, son of Ktodhal, 1,000, 
rom his estate of S^hib^i; Rdjsf, another son, and B.amrji, a third brought 
oiitingents from their estetes at Rkjasar and ChSchfibAd, respectively; 
dandlo brought a force from his village Saronudd; and the Bhalis of PugaJ 
mil the JohySs likewise contributed. Altogether the army assembled was 
ibeut 80,000 men. 

As usual, Blkd asked and received encouragement troin Karniji. oujoji s 
force met Bika’s a kos from Jodhpur, but it was 
put to flight and driven through the city, which 
for six hours was given up to plunder. The 
ort was then invested, and was soon reduced to, straits for want of 
vater, and Siijoji’s mother proposed, a conference. To it went, on the 
)art of Bikd, the men who many years before left Jodhpur with him 
vben he set off on his iwivealures, and who ever since had been bis trusted 
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^^J^^nsellors and servants. However no ternos could be arrived at, until 
a few days subsequently Sujoji^s mother, Jasmadeji, herself came to Bika, 

who agreed to accept with some additions the heir¬ 
looms*; and these being delivered, he returned 
to Bikanir. Subsequently Bikd, in conjunction 
with Sujoji, marched with a force to Ajmir to 
effect the release of his brother Bar Singh, who 
had been confined by the Subaddr for plundering. 

Bfbd’s next expedition was against KhandeM in Shekhawatti, Rirmal, 
.r,. j the Thakur of which plundered in his territory. 
Expedition against KhandeU. Khandeld' an engagement took 

place, in which the Thakur and his followers fled. The town of Ehandela 
was sacked by the victors, and much spoil obtained. Amongst the spoils was 
Pran Kanwar, .1 sister of the Thdkur and a widow of a Tanwar lUjput. This 
lady was received into Bike’s zanana and became the mother of Umr^ji and 
Bisoji, whose descendants subsequently became the hereditary stewards of 
the Mahajan and Bukarkho estates respectively, and are still families of some 

importance. Bika's last expedition was against 
Expedition against Rewpri. Rir Mai of KhandcM was then at 

Dehli; and, supported by 8,000 imperial troops under Nawdb Hinddl, he was 
permitted to oppose Bika, who, however, when attacked simultaneously by the 
Nawdb t and the Thakur during a battle, slew them both with his own hand. 
He now ruled in peace at Bikanir; his territory consisted of more than 3,000 
villages, not including territory near Rew4ri or Hissar, which, though occasion¬ 
ally occupied, evidently was never held for any length of time. The limits 
Bita’s territory at his death of the State seem to have been very much what 
comprised 3,000 villages. they are at present, though, from subsequent 

insecurity and misgovernment, the 3,000 villages of Bika are now reduced 
to 1,800. Probably, the completeness of Bikd’s conquests are exaggerated. 
Thus Chuiu did not, I believe, come into the hands of the Rathors for two 
generations after Bikd. 

Some of Bikd’s grants to Chdrans are still enjoyed by their descendants. 

Khari he granted by a copper-plate deed to Charan 
Mahdu ikld, and Lunbhasar by an ordinary deed. 
Charan Chanan Khiriya received a gift of a lakh of rupees (lakh pusao). 

Bikd died Asoj Sud 3, Sambat 1561. Seven 
satis were burnt upon his funeral pile. 

His sons were ten in number, of whom Naro 
succeeded him. 

Ifaro. 

This prince only occupied the "gadi"' from Asoj Sud 15 to Magh Sud 8, 
when he died childless, and Lunkaran, his brother, succeeded. 

Zunkaran. 

Lunkaran, son of Bika, was born Magh Sud 10, Sambat 1526 
o UL (A. D. 1470), and sat upon the"gadi”, Pauh, 

.ucceed., Sambat 

* 1-hey consisted of the Kanauj relics, a throne, umbrella and •■ Chonris," a dagger (the gift 
nf Harbirthe Sdnkhlal a Siligrdtn stone called "Karan garbh, ’ the 18-armed image of Devi 
(at NTgniiLiow), the Bairi Sdf (foe-frightening) NagdrS, the gift of the saint Thapan Jambha, 

the steed Dal Singir, and the ancient cooking canldrona. u u ^ „ 

+ Hinddl, brother of Bdbar, was governor of Mewfit at one time, and would Ira naturally 
brought into collision with Biki if the latter attacked Bewari; but he was kiUed beyond the Indus, 
and not as bore related. 
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One of his first acts was to pay his respects to Karuiji, who still 
lived, and his first militarj'- expedition was against 
Levies an iirmy. « Bhiiniias'' (landholders), whom Bika had 

deprived of their estates, and wlio were now plundering the country. I will 
mention in detail those who joined his standard, as every now and then it 
may be interesting to note what the JBikanir “kher” or levy consisted of. 
There were the Bao^s brolhers 

1. Gharsi, whose seat was at Garib ; 2, Rdjsi ; S, Megh Raj ; 4, Kelan ; 

5, Deosi; 6, Bijai Eaj, Amarsi, Bfso. His cousins, 
OetaU of levy. Sansar (ihand, son of Ilida, whose seat was Pariyfoo, 

and another who could raise 3,000 men; Ude Karan of Dronpur, also a son 
of Bfd^; Rawat Raj Singh, son of Kaiidhal, from Rajasar; Thakur Banirji, 
orandsou of K^ndhal, from Chaehabad; Thakur Ardak Mai, son of Kandhal, 
from Sahib^ j Thakur Mahes Dds, son of Mandai (KandhaPs brother) from 

Saronda; Rao Haiji Bhatl, son of Shekho of 
Hia relations by marriage. Piijral; Thhkur Bagh Bhati, another son of Shekho, 
The servants who had become but settled at Raimalwall; Girdhar, son of Bela 
hereditary. Barihir, stable-master from Belasarj Nagraj 

Mutsaddi, son of B^r Singh the Bachawat ; Mahtd Sahib Mai, son of Lala 
the Bed; Mahesh Das, son of Napa the S^nkhW. The whole force amounted 
to about 20,000 men. 

Dadrewa, to the east of Bikanir, was the rallying point of the disaffected, 
Dadrowtt, the focus of in.m- seven months no impression could be made 

rection, . taken after many on the place. At last the defenders, at the head of 
monthe’ siege. whom was one Man Singh Depdlot, made a sally, 

and Mdn Singh was killed, together with most of his men. Gharsi of Garib 

distinguished himself on this occasion, and Dadrewn 
Khani villages £gjj Lunkaran's hands. Talcing advantage of 
a feud amongst the Kaim Khanis who possessed 
Fatahpur (in the present Sikar territory) Lunkaran interposed, and as the price 
of the assistance rendered, or of future neutrality, received 120 villages. The 
... , Chayal Rdjputs were now attacked. Their country 

aya wara anue.vc . Chayalwdrd Consisted of 440 villages, and was sitji- 

ated on the present Sirsd and Hissar border. The whole territory was annexed. 

Lunkaran effected the first distinguished matri- 
monial alliance which occurs in the history of 

sent the coeoaniit, and, accompanied by four of Karnfji’s grandsons, Lunkaran, 
in Sarabat 1570 (A. D. 1614), set off for Ohitor. Kanwar Sanga, the Rdnft 
son and the subsequent opponent of BiSbar, came three kos to meet him, and 
the marriage was celebrated with all due pomp ; it being ou record that the 
Chdrans received 20 elephants and 200 horses. 

Lala the Chiran, to whom Bikd had granted village Kharf, Ch&an-like, 
now involved Bikanir in a war with Jaisalmir. 
ai wi aia nur. Being on a visit to that state, LaM resented the 
contempt with which the Rawal spoke of the R4thors. Whereupon the Rawal 
exclaimed that he would give to Brdhmans all the land in Jaisalmir which 
Rathors could ride over. L41a carried the challenge to Lunkaran, who 
summoning all his array marched to Rajabfii on the Jaisalmir border. Thence 
a body of Rathors made a rapid incursion, watering their horses at Gharsisar in 

Jaisalmir, while the Rawal, Devi Das by name, 
advanced to meet the enemy. He had but a small 
force, and in the fight which occurred he was taken 


120 Kdiin 
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wal a prisoner. 
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^ .ner by Sanga, son of BicM. The K^wal was placed bound on an elephant 
in the custody of Sanga, and so escorted to Jaisalmir, which was taken by the 
Bikanir troops and plundered. Lala was then sent to make game of the iUwal, 
who listened to his satirical rhymes in great confusion. Ghar.sfsar, however' 
could not be taken, and after two months^ stay Lunkaran released Eawal Devf 
Das, restored the Jaisalmfr fort to him, and caused his sons to bo betrothed 
to the Kawal's two daughters, who received a dowry of ten horses. The 

Revenge of the Rawal allied I'^'^^ver, was now to have his revenge, 

witli a Siudh Naw4b. loimed an alliance with a Sindh Nawab and 

, ,, ,, r , , attacked the Rao. When the contending forces 

met, the BhStis, the Johylis, together with Ude Karan, son of Bfda, who was 
Ldtikaran defeated and slain jcalous of his cousin, drew off, and the Bfkiinir 

, I-n j j 1 ’ 1 'nself. They fought desperately i the Rao 

had three horses killed under him, and then he fought on foot. Many assailants 

, t at length he, with his three sons and a son of Bike's faithful 
Rarohit Bikansl, fell. 

This fight occurred at Dosl, S^wan Budi 4, Sambat 1588. On the news 
reaclnng Bikanlr three Rams became satisa 

j! 

Liinkaran^s .sons were—1, Jetsi, who succeeded him; 2, Prit^ipsi, of whom 
Ldnkaran'saons. the Pritip Singhot BikaS; 3, Bairsi, from 

. whose son Naran are descended the Narnots: 4, 
Hatansi, who established himself at Mahajan, and his representative is the 
principal Bikdnlr Th^kur at the present day; 5, Tej Singh, father of the 
Tejsot Bfkds; 6, Karan Si; 7, Kishanji; 8, Kushdl Si; 9, Riip Si, whose 
son Bhoj Raj held the villages of Bhela, Thethn, and Chakhu. 

Karan Si obtained a grant of Reni and furnishes another instance of 
Gift to Charans. Wonderful power of clever rhymers in that 

. , , Charan had addressed to him a neat and 

aanlatory couplet, for which the young prince bestowed on him a “ Karor 

Chfaan's verse valued at a or gift of a " Karorof rupees (»hi«Tod, 

Karor. Vol. I, page 644). These gifts, however, are not 

,, , necessarily paid in cash. In the present instance 

ttie money could not have been procured; but an equivalent was given in 
Karan m s son, Kirat Singh, whom the bard married to the daughter of a 
iMkur m birohi, whence are descended the Kirat Singhot Bikas of that State. 

I he couplet valued at a million sterling runs as follows ;_ 

“ To dupo samar 
M&t% m ghariyo m&ndal 
To ghariyo Kirim^ 

Kayd /nmtd Karnsi." 

All the vest of the world, the nniverse, of dirt the Creator ha.s formed, 

But Thee, 0 Karnsi! hath He out of his own essence formed. 


Jet St. 

Jet Si, son of Lunkaran, was bom KStik Bndi 8, Sambat 1546, and 
•Tet SI ,..eeee.i, succeedcd to the “ gadi ” of BikS the day before the 

new moon of Sawan, Sambat 1583 (A. D. 152,6), 
Ude Karan, the Bidawat Thakur of Dronpur, whose treachery liad caused the 
defeat and death of Ldnkaraa, under pretence of aiding at the funeral 



(listribHtion of aims, earae to Bfkanlr in hopes of heing able to occupy it. 
But Jet Si ordered him to leave, and a few months after marched upon 

Dronpar, after duly doing homage to Karniji at 
Oocnpifs Dronpar »nd expel* Deghnak. Tide Karan fled to Nagor, then held 
the treac eroue i ur- ^ Musalman, and Jet Si bestowed Dronpnr on 

Snccewfal expedition against Sdngdji, a loyal grandson of Bida. Sdngaji was 
Johjfis. tjjen sent with a force to Sihan (towards the pre¬ 

sent Sirs^l) against the Johyds, few of whom seem to have obeyed the summons 
of Lunkaran, when a levy for the expedition against Jaisalmir was ordered, 
and those who did come joined the traitor, Ude Karan. The expedition was 
successful, and the principal Johyd, Tibl<n P£l, fled to L^hor. 


SilDgiji of Amer. 

Jet S5 aids him to take po»- 
aeesion of the Amer territory. 

of the force, with the 


At this period S^ngaji, son of Rdo Pirthwi Eij, Chief of Amer (Jaipur), 
by a daughter of Ldnkaran, came to Bikanir having 
quarrelled with his brethren and being anxious 
for assistance in seizing the “ gadi ” of Amer. Jet 
SI readily granted the desired aid. The leaders 
addition of a Johyd and a Bhati or two, were 
much the same as those of Lunkaran's reign. The whole levy amounted 
to 15,000 men. Sangijl’s brother, Ratan Singh, who then sat on the cushion 
of Amer, was a miserable debauchee, and all power was in the hands of 

his minister, one Tej Sf. This man was soon 

Murder of induced to join SangdjPs party, and to assist in the 

poueut, Karm Chaud NarukA ^ 

many villages, and was the most active and formidable person likely to oppose 
Sdng&ji. The murder was shamelessly carried out, in the presence of Sdngdji 
by the hand of a Blkdnir sirdar; but the brother of the victim instantly 
retaliated by slaying the treacherous Tej Si, and Sangdji himself barely 
escaped the avenging dagger. The result of the expedition was that much 
of the Amer territory fell into the hands of Sdngdji, who built the well-known 
town of Sdngdnir. He did not, however, disturb his brother Ratan Singh at 
Amer. It so happened that one Kdud, a Bikdnir Cfadrau, had been in the 
service of the murdered Karm Cband, but was absent on the occasion of his 
death. Finding that his late master's followers, Rajpiits though tliey were, 
and generously treated as they had been, had not struck a blow for thoir leatler, 
he taunted them with cowardice, no doubt, in the biting Chdran style. They, 
however, were not disposed to run amuck, and retorted on Kana that they had 
done as much as he had. On this Kan^ swore that he would eat no bread till 

he had killed Sangaji. Taking advantage of the 
presence at Sdn^nlr of a Bfk^nir sirdfir (the 
Mahdjan Thdkur), he obtained an introduction to Sdngfiji, and daily went to 
pay his respects, until, an opportunity ofiering, he stabbed the chief through 
the chest, and was himself killed immediately afterwards. I have brief, 
related this and other instances of Rajput treachery, as showing that murder 
followed murder in the brave days of the nation just as in modern and so-called 
degenerate times, notwithstanding that Rfijpiits who dwell only on the 
creditable portion of their history often state the contrary. 


Murder of Ssngdjf. 


In Sambat 1585, R4o Jet SI marched to the aid of Ganghjf, a combatant 
Relations with Jodhpur. ^ J^^hpur. The lawful claimant 

of the cushion was Biramde, the uncle of Gangajf. 
But the mother of the former on one occasion, when four of the chief Marwar 
Thakurs were detained by heavy rain in the palace, had treated them with 
incivility on their asking for food and lodging, while Gangdjfs mother 
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provided them with foo<l and beds. On the death of the reignmg- 
Ti&o SujojC the Thakurs elected Gangaji as Rao, to the exclusion of Birarndoj 
who in addition to hie mother’s unpopularity, was himself of feeble intellect. 

’ . But Biramde’s removal from the Jodhpur Fort was 

Devotion of a Bania ininieter. strenuously opposed by Mahta R^imal*, whose con¬ 
duct furnishes one of the brightest instances of firm and courageous loyalty 
to be found in Rdjpdt annals. As the prefix to his name implies, he was of a 
Banid caste ; but, like many men of his class, who in Rajputan^ abandon 
commerce for state service, he was a gallant soldier. He fell in Biramde’s 

servh'e, and his efforts for his master were fruitless, 
and hi« uncle Shekhi Subseouently the struggle for the “ gadi ” lay be- 
contend for Jodhpur. tween Giir.gaji and his uncle Shekh6, who, supported 

by powerful Thakurs, seemed to he the stronger of the two. Gangdji indeed 
felt his weakness so much that he proposed a division of the territory, namely, 
that all the land on which the “karr” grass grew should be Shekh&’s, and all 
that on which “bhanlt” grew should be Gdngujfs; an arrangement which 
would have given the most desert soil to the latter. But Shekhd, following 
the advice of his counsellors, rejected this offer and resolved on contending for 
the whole of Marwfir, It was at this juncture that Rao Jet Sf of Bikanu’ 
was applied to by Ging4jl, and the force which marched to the aid of the latter 
was 6,000 strong. Shekha obtained assistance from the Khan of N%or, 
which is on the south Bfkanir border. He came with 20,000 men, and 
G^ngdjf again proposed terras which Shekha peremptorily refused. A hard 


fight ensued, in which the !Nagor Kh^n, suspect¬ 
ing a secret understanding between Shekha and 
Ganga, and astonished by the violence of Gfmgd’s 


Jet S* aids Gin(rkji. Shekbi 
is defeated and killed. 


attack, drew off his forces, and Shekha was defeated. Mortally wounded, he 
was discovered on the field by Gang^jl and Jet Sf, who revived him with 
opium. G^ngajv taunted him with his failure, and he reproached Jet Si for 

• Though Bainifil’s history belongs to MarwSr, V give a abort account of him as a aet-off to the 
tales of nmrdet and treason already related. S&imal being unable to maintain Binamde at 
Jodhpur, removed him to Sojat, which he had soon to defend. An attempt to assassinate Eiimal 
resulted only in the death of the assassin by the hand of the intended victim, and when 
his prit\cipal supporter pointed out to him that Biramde was a fool and, being childless, 
that his possessiens must eventually revert to GSngiji’s family, so that it was manifestly absnrd 
to continne assisting him, Kaimal replied that others were free to go, bat that those who 
wished to take down Biramde’s bed from Sojat must step on BAimal's body to do it. R^imal 
was accordingly abandoned by all bat 7(10 horse, but still Qiing^jf ventured only on slow 
encroachments, and Baimal. who was all watchfulness, managed to surprise and destroy a body 
of his followers during the Holi festival, and subsequently for two years baffled all his exer¬ 
tions. An incident then occurred, which, as exhibiting the meanness of Biramde, enhances the 
merit of Baimal, who could be steadfastly faithful to such a masti’r. A Tbakur of weight, named 
Hardfa, having been deprived of his estate by Gangfyi joined Biramde, who lent him his horse for 
a fight with the enemy. HardAs emerged covered with wounds, ss also was the horse. On seeing 
their condition, Biramdo, without noticing the wounds of Hardis received in his service, 
reproached him for getting his valuable horse worth Rs. 6,000 so injured. In n rage HardSs 
called him a degenerate Rfijpdt and left Sojat with his wounds undressed. Palling in with 
Sbekhi, Birarade’e half-brother, the latter treated him with great sympathy and kindness, and took 
advantage of the occurrence to introduce himself at Sojat and offer his services to Bir.amde’a 
mother. She accepted them in spite of the protest of Kaimal, who saw that Shekha aimed at 
identifying himself with BiramUe’s cause only to supplant him, which, considoriug his character, 
seemed easy enough. Baimal finding his advice diere^rded, and resolved not to ploy into the 
hands of a treaoherong schemer, determined to manifest his loyalty by dying in battle for his 
master. He formally devoted himself by making a circuit (parikrima) round Biramde’s bed, and 
then sallied forth with his followers to the fight, in which he fell as he had resolved. His death 


was soon followed by the expulsion from Sojat of Biramde and his mother, and its occupataon by 
Gangkji. 


“ family dispute. “ My condition will one day be yours/' be 
said, and then expired. 

In Sambat 1505, the disappearance or translation of the old Ch^ran 
woman Kamiji of Deshmik took place. A short 
r.nd ot Karniji. previous to her end, she went to Jaisalmfr to 

cure the Rawal Jet Si of a tumour. This she is reported to have effected by 
passing her hand over the sore. She likewise cured an aged carpenter of 
blindness, by causing him to attempt to look at her. On her way back from 
Jai.salmir she alightM at a place called Karardian Talai, where for some time 
she sat in contemplation with her head covered. At length a jet of flame 
issued from her body, completely enveloped her, and she was seen no more. 
Karniji, as an avatar of Devi, is still looked upon as the protectress of Bikdnir, 
and is greatly reverenced by all classes. Her vil- 
greatTyt'^Sl*’ " lage of Deshndk, and more especially her temple, 

IS the most inviolable sanctuary in the country, 
and in other parts of India temples have been raised in her honor. Thus 
there is one in the upper fort at Alwar, built not by a Rabhor as one would 
have expected, but by a Rani from Shdhpura of the Sesodia clan. 

The same ,year that Karniji ceased to be in the flesh Rdo Jet Si had to 
light the “ Turks, " as Musalmans from the north were called. The quarrel 
arose out of the occupation of Bhatner, which a son of Kandhal, under orders 
from the Rao, had wrested from the Chdyal Rajputs, who had taken it from 
the Johyds. A Jain priest {Sri Fuji) of Bhatner, having been offended by the 
. j Bikdnir pai-ty, went off to Dehli, where he told 
invade n'fk&nSr,'' *” Prince Kdmran, sou of Bdbar, of the fine fort on 

the border of the desert, and excited in him a desire 
of possessing it. He came with a large body of troops, and having taken 
the place marched upon Bikdnir. Much dread was there felt of the terrible 
Turks, and Jet Si feared to fight them. He derived little comfort from his 
counsellors, but when he consulted the oracle at Deshmik, he recovered con¬ 
fidence ; for Karniji was propitious, manifested a hand, spoke graciously, and on 
the fido's laying his arms before her image caused an arrow to fit itself to the 
bow string. The Rdo thereupon made a sudden night attack on ICamran's force. 
Supernatural assistance, in the .shape of thousands of quoits flung from unseen 
Aro ronnisAS bonds upoD the Turks, secured the victory to 

Bikdnir. Kamran exclaimed that they must be 
violating some Fir’s tomb by encamping on it, and galloped off. At the 
village of Chotriya his umbrella was dropped in the hurry of flight, and, the 
village being bestowed on Chdrans, it is preserved by them to the present day. 
The Turk force fled in such panic that it did not recover itself till a hundred 
kos lay between it and Bikdnir. But, in spite of Karniji, dark days were now 
coming upon Bikdnir, and the prophecy of Shekhd approached fulfilment. 

04 i i c r JL . , Mdlde of Jodhpur attempted to poison his 

hyM8°6^,wbo inv^M^Sr. usurper Gdnghji, but was baffled by the 

devotion of the Brdhman cup-bearer, who, to 
from death and the son from crime, himself swallowed the 
however, was not affected by remorse; he believed 
at cither he or his father must perisb, and be still resolved that he would 
no e he victim. Finding Gdngdji washing his teeth on the top of a. 
^ approached him and made as though he would filially 

arms once round his father, he raised him from the ground, 
nun over the battlements, and dashed him on the boulders far beneath. 
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■W^theu took possession of the “pdf," but was on bad terras with all 
Kajw£ra. On Bikanir he began a series of aggressions, and at length marched 
in person with 20,000^ men against it, his lieutenants being Thakurs 


Kumpaand Pachain. They encamped a few miles from Bik7urr^ atryaia^^^e 
Sowa, where Rao Jet Si met them after placing the Saukhla Kiladar and his 
nephew Bhoj Raj in charge of the tort and city. 

Jet Sf appears to have been particular about duly paying his debts, and 
n . Cl. C it so happened that a Pathan horse-dealer fo 

fche enemy. _ . owed 20,000^ followed hira to canip. 

On learning that the merchant had not been paid 
as he supposed, he was so disturbed that, after giving orders to his personal 
attendant that his absence was to be kept secret, he rode with the Pathan 
by night to Bikdnir to call his treasurers, two Saiyads, to account. The raer 
chant, anxious to appear as willing to give credit as the Rao to pay cash' 
objected to receive the money at a time when the chief had so much weightie^ 
business on his hands, and much time was spent in wrangling. At length 

Dispersion of Bikanir force, fl, Meanwhile 

and death of Jet Si. * rumour spread that the R4o had abandoned the 

. ’ ^“4 sird^irs came in a 

hodytohistentto enqu-re. The “darbari,” or attendant, averred that his 
master was asleep, and rehrsed to allow them to enter the tent They 
desired that the Rao should be immediately awakened, as they had pressing 
business with him. On this, the darkfri was obliged to confes.s 4 at the 
IMo was absent—news which was received with general consternation—and 
the impression spread that the Rao had fled, fearing to meet the enemy in 
battle. Accordingly the whole force dissolved, and when shortly before day¬ 
break the Rao returned, about a hundred eh^kars or household slaves were all 
that was left of his army. Prom Blk^nir twenty-seven saw^rs had accom 


panied the E^, who soon learnt that spies had 'communicated the state^ol 
affairs to Malde. 

The little party was surrounded by the Jodhpur host, and the two chieft 
contended hand-to-hand. Malde s horse was killed by a blow of Jet Sfs talwar 
and this circumstance was regarded as a favorable omen and subsequently 
sery^ to sus am the Lopes of the conquered Bikanirfs. After slaying^ man? 
of their assailants, as Kandhal and Lunkaran had done under similar circum- 
stands, the Rao \vith his twenty-seven sawars and hundred Ch^kars were 
killed to a man. The fight occurred Chaitbiidi 11, Sambat 1598 (A D 1541 ) 
Amongst those killed with Jet Si was Lakni Das, a son of the brave Parohit 
who had similarly fallen with Lunkaran and several other hereditary servants ’ 

Malde forthwith marched upon the fort, but not before Bhoj R4j had sent 
Bikkoir fort invested. away the Rao's family to Sirsa with an escort oi 
two hundred men. Seven of the women, however, 
ascended the funeral pile of their lord. ’ 

The fort was invested; and Bhoj Raj, having no means of holding out. 

Devotion of garrison. Captorc garrisoi 

of fort by Mivlde. 


would die sword' in hand. So they dranf opium 

+ j n • i r*. in saffron-colored 

garments, and having left the stamp of iheir vermillion-stained hands on the 
fort walls they threw open the gate. Their number was 1.600, and amono-st 
them were the Saiyads, whose remiasness had caused Jet Sfs absence from his 
camp. All rushed forth and perished after slaughtering two thousand of then 
The fort of Bika then feU into Malde’s hands with about half the 


foes. 
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Keliin Singh, sou of Jet Si, 
posts himself (it Sltsa. 

Is sidisi hv the Godiri Jits. 
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'6 of which were left Kdrnpd and Pachain. Jet Si 
had thirteen sons—1, Kalian Singh, who succeed¬ 
ed him; 2, Bhiii R^j, founder of the Bhiu Rajot 
Bik^is; 3, Tliakur Si, received Sfdmukh in grant, founded Jetpur, and took 
Bhatner;’4, Kaiijij 6, Malde. These five were all the sons of a Sodi Rani 
named Kasmide, who founded village Ka.sraisar; 6, Sringji, founder of Sring- 
sar and of the Sringot Bikas, a formidable brotherhood in the present day, 
though not equal to the Bid^wats; 7, Surajansi, who huilt Surj.ansar; 8. Karm 
Seiiji; il, Puran Mai; 10, Acbal Das; 11, Mdnji; 12, Bhoj Rdj; 13, Tilok Si. 

lido Kalian Singh. 

The fortunes of the Bikanir dynasty were at this time at a lower ebb 
than they have ever been before or since. But Kalian Singh, sou of Jiit Si, 
did not sit idly complaining of his ill luck; he was not, when calamity visited 
him, ignorant of defeat; for in his father's lifetime he had represented Bikdnir 
in Hina Sanga’s army, and was present at the ^eat battle of B'dni, when 

Bdbar overthrew the Rijpiit host. He now made 
Sirsd his head-quarters, from whence he ravaged the 
country occupied by M^lde. No nobles of position 
threw in their lot with bim, hut he was loyally 
supported by God^ra J^ts, who from their location 
were especially capable of assisting him, and who from the circumstances of 
their first submission to Bik^L felt themselves in a peculiar manner bound to 

support his family. The RSo's brother, Bhlu Raj, 

Bhifi lUj. brother of K»li<u fjf^y horsemen to Dehlij where the Em- 

mg ,p:oe» i. e e 1 ar . pgj,Qj. Hiimayun gave him service and treated him 
kindly. Great things were to come of this diplomatic move, though to go 
himself or to depute a relative to the Dehli Court was but the commonplace act 
of every chief and noble in misfortune. 

Though his chief subjects held aloof, an important ally joined Rfio Kalian 
Singh at Slrsa, namely, Biramde Th^kur of Mertia 
Birainile M4rw4r, a place more prolific in great Rathor 
warriors than any other. Biramde, alter the battle 
in which Shekha waa killed and G4nga obtained the “ gadi ” of Jodhpur, had 
seized as plunder a fine elephant named “ DarlyfLl" which belonged to 
Shekh^'s sup^iortor, the Khiu of N%or, The animal was so large that the 
gate of tlie Mertia Port was too small to admit it, and had to be broken 
down for the purpose; a eircumstance which was thought inauspicious. 
Presently R£o Ganga and his son Malde claimed Dariy^i,'' but the Thlikur 
objected to give him up until Malde himself came by invitation to be feasted 
and to receive the elephant. Mdlde, however, peremptorily demanded ''Darfy^ ” 
before be would appear attbe Th^kur's entertainment; and Biramde, irritated at 
the young man’s want of trust and impatience, called him an '‘impetuous 
lad,” and told him to go home. Malde went, but swore that “ as sure as 
bis name was MdUle,” he would “ sow radishes (almost the only garden 
vegetable in the sandy tract) on the site of the Mertia Fort.” On a con¬ 
ciliatory rneamge being sent by Malde’s father G.'inga, the elephant was 
pven up; but M41de did not forgive the Tbakor, and on attaining power 
batushM him to Ajmir. Tliere and elsewhere he performed a series of daring 
and whimsical exploits, which arc all detailed in the “ Kiyant; ” hut .as tliey 
belong more to tho history of Mai'war than to that of Bikanir, I pass them 



Biranido follows Bhlfi’-ij to 
Dahl;. 


Sher Shih after his usurpation 
shows favor to Bhiur^. 


( 17 ) 

&. Enough has been said to show that Kfdiau Singh obtained in Biramdc 
a gallant and distinguished^ though somewhat 
reckless, supporter. The Th^kur, believing that 
more towards the attainment of the object in view 
was to be done at Dehli than at Sirsa, obtained permission to follow the Rfo's 
brother, Bhftlr^ij, with whom he resided on aiTival at the imperial city. Bhluraj 
had established friendly relations with the Emperor's waz/ir, and through him. 

BWfiraj becomes intimata Biramde obtained access to the Emperor Humayun. 
with Sher ShSh, the ftituro Em- At this time, according to the '‘Kiyant,”* the future 

usurper Sher Shah was with his father at Deldi, 
in command of a body of horse, the pay of which was in arrears; so that the 
commandants were much embarrassed. Bhfurij, through his intimacy with 
the ^oa^^r, was enabled to facilitate the settlement of the accoimt; and a 
friendship previously existing between Sher Shah and the Kajput thus was 
strengthened. Bhfurdj is said to have accompanied Sher Shah, when the latter 
went with hi.s father to stir up the insurrection, which was to place him on the 
throne 5 and a short, though incorrect, account of this event is recorded in the 

“ Kiy^nt", which also n.arrates the. flight of Humay- 
tin and the birth of Akbar.f The day that Sher 
Shdh seated on the throne he had usurped was for 
the first time receiving the homage of the nobles, Biramde wont alone into the 
presence ; for Bhfurij happened that day to he occupied with the performance 
of his father's " shradh ” or memorial service. Sher Sh£h, observing Biramde, 
said, “ What! You are still here!” “ Hazrat, whore else should I go ?" was the 
reply. “ Become a Musalmfo, and you shall recover your patrimony," returned 
the Emperor. Biramde remained silent, and presently went sadly back to his 
friend BMurfij, and told him of the new and impossible condition of success. 
Bhiilraj, who was a man of great tact, told Biramde that he had showed none, 
and the next day went undismayed to the darb^, accompanied by Biramde, 
on noticing whom Sher Shah asked whether he was going to comply. Biramde 
was ;igain speechless, and the .Emperor turning to Bhmrdj offered him the 
same terms. Bhluraj replied that they were both ready to accept the 
Emptiror's religion which was a noble one, but he regretted that the Emperor 
should have imposed such a condition, becau.se it showed a forgetfulness of old 
friendship. "Whereupon the Emperor laughed and said he was only joking, 
and knew that two more votaries would not add much to the glory of IsKm, 
and then with an appreciation of the character of the two men he added, 

“ Although I may lose .Dehli, you will surely recover your lands held for gene¬ 
rations by your ancestors ; but Biramde will never keep his, even if placed in 
BhMrfj and Ka1i4n Singh possession." He then told Bhluraj that he intend- 
join in the campaign against ed to make a pilgrimage to Plr Khwdja at Ajmlr, 

and Rio Kalian Singh must join him with a force. 

The Blkinfr dynasty had now emerged from the lowest depths of adver¬ 
sity. Rao Kalian Singh when he fled to Slrsi was, 
SinS I mentioned, unfollowed by any 

Sirdirs of note; but no sooner was Bhlurij ’s success 
at .Dehli known than Riwat Kishen Das of Riwatsar, an influential Bikanlr 
noble, appeared at Sirsa, and was gladly received by the Rao, who repressed 
the disposition of some of his people to reproach the Rawat with having aban¬ 
doned the Rio's father i» his extremity and the Rao himself in mis,fortane, 

* Mnnklmau historiesa do not nipport this account, which ia only givon as the Bikanir version. 

t Regarding ndmaytin, see appendix. 
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Now that tiie Riiwat has joined us/' be said, “ we shall j»et our own again, 

o/ • n. notso, had he died with Jet Si.” Thus stimulated, 

to operate in 

.Bikauir, whilst Rao £01100 Singh acted as ordered 
•with the imperial army. He succeeded in collecting 6,000 men, and the Johyd 
Chief, whose country was in and near the present Sirsa District, came with 
4,000 naore. With this aid the Biirat within twenty days expelled the Jodh¬ 
pur troops from two posts, Lrinkaransar and Garibdesar, east of Bfk^nir. He 
then invested Bin4sar, an imjwrtant position in front of the Bfkaufr Fort, where 
Thdkur Kdmp^ commanded in person, The Rawat promising that Kumpa 
and his garrison should be allowed to retire with all honor, called upon him 
either to g-ive up the place to those alone entitled to occupy it, or else to come 
out like a Rkjput and tight in the open. But Kumpa was too prudent, and 
wonld neither surrender nor fight, but he sent to Malde begging for aid. 
meanwhile, the Emperor had marched from Dehli with a large host. Bhiiiraj 
was in high favor, and had received Rs. 30,000 from the imperial treasury to 
defray his expenses. Two marches from Dehli, Rdo Kalian Singh joined the 
army W'hich proceeded towards Ajmir, Bhiurdj and Biramde always in 
the van. Ajnur reached, Biramde sent money 'and letters to his vassals 
at Mertia, calling upon them to join him, while Kaliin Singh communicated 
with the Rsiwat who was pressing hard on Kumpa at Bikdnir. 

At this juncture Malde, who saw that he must fight a battle at Ajmfr, 
Mdldc atanaoiis B'ik4nSr. resolv^ to abandon Bikanlr, and orders were 
accordingly sent to Kdmpa, -who then gladly 
availed himself of the Rawat’s offer to allow him to return unmolested to 
, Jodhpur if the fort were surrendered. The date 
the fort. recovery of the fort was Pauh Sndi 15, 

Sambat 1601, or two years and nine months after 
the loss of it. But, though the authority of .R^o ELaliSn Singh pras thus 
re-established within his state, he felt that the fate of himself and his prin¬ 
cipality depended on the result of the struggle at Ajmfr, where M£lde had 
marched with 40,000 men. 

Biramde made a clever attempt to engender suspicion between M41de 
and his generals Kdmp^* (who had just returned from Bfkanfr) and Jet Si of 
Bagro. As his brother nohlra, he must have been well acquainted, with them ■ 
RTul Since, when hostile Rajput hosts are in front of one another, there is 
alwayssoine (not unfriendly) communication between them, he had no difficulty 
in arranging an interview with the two Thdkurs, at which he apparently 
urged that he wanted Sirohf talwirs and blankets, and that it would he a 
good-natured act if they would get them for him, he at once advancing 
Ks. for the purpose. With the lax sense of duty of a Edjpnt 

and toe great need of cash, but probably without any treasonable intent, the 
wo Tbakuts seem to have readily assented, Kiimpd undertaking to supply 
Biratnde’a jtraiagem. tahvars, Jet Si the blankets. As soon as they 

tier, wifi. money, Biramde opened communiea- 

and fViaf that his generals were brilied with Delhi gold, 

if they were^Lf 'a ®P^®® asoertain 

large sure of “'i <li«covered that 

was full of susnicteT ^ ^ possession. For a, time he 

r on and uneasiness, but Eiramde's intention seems to have 


* KumpH UK laentloued by Feri«bt3i, 




( ) 

been frust ra^ by the frankness of Maldo’s emissary, and the real nature of 
the transaction transpired. 

Propoecd dnei. Emperor’s taaztr now suggested that the 

quarrel should be settled by duel * (ekan ki both) . 

The idea is stated to have found favor with Sher Shdh, who consulted 
Biramde, telling him he had a Path&n who wished to be his champion, 
Biramde asked to see the man, and on his appearing told the Emperor that 
if he sent him and two more with him, Mdlde could produce a man (one 
ISfdu, son of Bb^ram) who would strip the three of their armour. The notion 
of a duel was consequently abandoned, and the Emperor sent word to Malde 
that he meant to fight the next morning. The reply was, “good.” It 
should be observed, that this sending notice of an intention to attack is a 
Rajput practice, which, though so stated in the “ Kiydnt,” it is not likely that 
Sher Shdh imitated. It is probable that the “Kiy^nt” is more accurate 
iu relating that Kalidn Singh sent to remind his enemy that the quarrel was 
one between themselves, and in the approaching battle they ought to have no 
n H t .. <■ u difficulty iu finding one another. However, the 
i„.pS " two Raos apparently did not meet in fight, lor both 

survived the day. Maldc’s army was utterly 
destroyed, and Kdmpa and Panchain, the two Thakurs lately employed in the 
invasion and occupation of Bikdnir, were both killed. Malde escaped with a 
small body of men to the hills, where he had long to wait before he recovered 
his territory. Jodhpur was defended gallantly by its Killadar, but want of 
water compelled him to evacuate the fort., and he fell with 300 men in a oallant 
sally. Biramde recovered his fief of Mertia, but before he went there ho 
cut down all the mango-trees at Jodhpur by way of revenge on Malde, for 
having cut the strings of all the musicians’ instruments when he occupied 
Mertia. 

The Rao was now at liberty to return to Bikanir; but he first conferred 
f«t> I 1 i OB his brave and sagacious brother Bhiurdi the 
l»nd.Sc,.”cOTferrrf^n BMdr'S! Restorer of lost laud” fGai bhuvt 

ka bdhruj, a title borne to the present day by his 
descendants, the Bhiur£jot Bikas; andBhiuraj’s memory is likewise perpetuated 
by the name of the village Btiiusar which he founded. 

On arrival at BfMnir, Kalian Singh’s first act was to visit Deshnuk, to 
return thanks to Kaniiji. He was not accompanied by his brother, who with 

Keturn of Biramde to Mertia ‘if''- the Emperor to Delhi, 

and of Bhiurdj to Bikinir. where they obtmned permission to go home. 

Bhfuraj accompanied Biramde to Mertia, where 
the latter publicly manifested his gratitude; and when he reached Bikanir, the 
Rfo also again addressed him in Darbar as the “ Restorer, ” a designation 
than which none could confer more honor on, or afford more gratification to, 
a Rajput. Bdwat Kishen Dils received as a reward for his services Jetpur, 
still occupied by his descendants. 

Fifteen or sixteen years after the recovery of Bikanir, Kalian Singh again 

sent a force into Jodhpur to assist Jaimal, sou and 
Mild!.' successor of Biramde, against Mdlde, who, having 

recovered Jodhpur, was .again threatening Mertia. 
Malde was once more defeated and forced to retreat to a camp at some 

• The proposal does not seem to have beer an eitraordinsrj one, vide Tod, Vol. I, page 628, 
and Fetishta, Briggs’ Translation, Vol. 11, page 245. 


CckntiQued wealcness of the 
Bikaiur Darbar. 


distance, where his discomfiture was completed by a Chamar, whom Jaimai, 
contemptuously sent to Mslde with a ‘‘ nagara," or kettle-drum, which the 
latter had lost'in the fight. The Cbamdr, proud of an opportunity of beating 
the Rdo’s “ nugiri/' kept sounding it as he approached the camp. Malde, 
thinking it lieralded an attack, retired; and, as the sound still drew near, 
continued his retreat to Jodhpur. 

Some time after, the Emperor’s Deputy at Ajmir, Haji Khan Pathdn, being 
attacked by Malde, besought assistance from the 
Bfkaair force sent to aid Sdbft- an(} thg Rand of Mewar. Each 

r 0 Jin r aguiM • s. e. 5^000 men, but the Bikanir force seems to have 

been delayed j for before it arrived, Milde had withdrawn from the contest, and 
the Rana, as an acknowledgment of the aid rendered, had asked for .Hkji Khan’s 
only elephant and his mistress. Notwithstanding that the Rind’s Rijput 
servants pointed out the un-Rijput-like character of the demand, the Rina 
persisted in it, whereupon Hajl Khin formed an alliance with his late foe Malde, 
and the two combined beat the Rani and then attacked and took Mertia, which 
thus at length fell into Malde’s hands. The chopping and changing of friends 
and foes probably puzzled Bfkinir, which, taking advantage of its contingent 
being late for the fight and therefore uncommitted to either pai'ty, kept 
altogether out of the complication. 

Edo Kalidn Singh never appears to have recovered his strength entirely. 

'Though he lived for twenty-seven years after his 
restoration, he engaged in no war except that with 
Mdlde, with whom he could not safely make peace, 
and on neither of the occasions when he sent a force into Mdrwdr did it exceed 
7,000 men. On the last but 5,000 were sent, and, as ah-eady stated, no effort 
seems to have been made to save Mertia from Malde, which would imply a sense 
of weakness. The only Sirdars who accompanied the expeditions were the 
Rao’s brother, Sringjf, the Mahajan Thakur, Banuji, the representative of 
Kdndlial, the Piigal Kdo, Rdwat Kishan Dds of Jetpur, and Ndranjl, grandson of 
Ldnkaran, on whom Kalidn Singh had conferred an estate, and from whom 
the Ndrnot Rdthors spring. -The Rdo’s distinguished brother, Bhiuraj, seems 
to have resfed on his honors, and another brother, Thakur Si, who held Sid- 
mdkh and Jetpur (not Klishen Das’ village), likewise does not apjwar in the 
two Mdrwdr expeditions. But he was the leader of an enterprise which is 
thus told. 

Thakur Si’s estate was situated in the north-east of the Bikanir territory, 

, , , , „ and Jetpur, where be resided, was within a long 

“i&Jit’s ride of Bliatndr, which was then in the 
possession of tLe tribe of Chayal, with 

whom Thakur Si was on bad terms. The Sirddr’s house (Kotri) was a small 
one, and afforded insufficient accommodation for his wife, a Jaisalmfr lady, 
who had been bred in a palace. One day, at the height of the hot weather, 
Thakur Si was sitting outside in a “chauhard,” or arcaded reolining-room, 
and his wife bathing inside the house, when a storm C4me on, covering every- 
thing with dust. The lady, in the extremity of discomfort, exclaimed, This is 
mkku , O' marry those who have no decent place to live in.” 

1 • 'k a * ®''®/heard the speech, and it gave force to designs he had long 

c leris ed gainst Bhatndr. It chanced that a Bhatner oilman (teli) had 
mamed at Jetpur where he came to bring home his wife. Thdkur Sf, hearing 
mngmg in the house of the wife’s father, enquired, and ascertained that a 
BhatuCr oilman was m the village, aud the following day the man came to 



pay his respects to the Sirdar. Thakur Si sisked many questions about Bhat- 
n&, and the coaversation was prolonged until the oilman was summoned by 
his friends to a meal. The Thakur, however, would not let him go, and said he 
must stay and eat with him ; for since he w'as a son-in-law of one of his 
villagers, he regarded him as his own son-in-law. 

Soon the Havilddr of tho cooks announced dinner, and the Sirdar took 
the “teK” and seated him beside himself. From his own dishes he <'avo 
him “ siro ” (a sweetmeat), “ puris ” (ehapatfs made with ghee), rice, '’dal, 
“pdM<5” *' sabdni ” (asweetmeat), &c. The “ tell,” who “■ had never seen such 
a feast," ate to his heart's content, and went away highly delio'hted and 
praising the great kind Sirdar. Thdkur Si kept the oilman for fifteen days, 
feasting him, giving “atr," and making the slave-girls from behind the pard£ 
talk and sing for his amusement. After this course of entertainment the 
Sirdar had no diflSculty in obtaining the “ telf s " promise of sissistanee in the 
execution of any plot against Bhatner. He lived in the Bh.atnc^r Fort itself 
so spies were sent back with him, and full information regai'ding the locality 
obtained. Immediately afterwards, the villagers of Jetpnr obseiwed two long 
“ mfinj" grass cables being made under the direction of the Sirdar, with 
wooden bars three cubits long Inserted into each at intervals of a cubit, 
TOey were told that the apparatus was harness for an elephant j in reality 
it was, of course, a large rope-ladder. Preparations were complete, when word 
arrived from the oilman that Ahmad, the chief and most vigorous Chayal 
had left the fort to marry his son, and th.at the Sirdar should act at once, ^ ’ 
With two thousand men Thakur Si rode off by night to Bhatndr; the 
ladder was drawn up by the “teli" and secured to an embrasure; the Rdthors 
ascended in safety and suiprised the Chayals, who were killed to the number 
of five hunflred men, tho Sirdar’s loss being three hundred. The Fort keys were 
then sent to Rdo Kalian Singh at Bikanir, but he returned them and bestowed 

rn ^ .4 v K- Bhatner on Thdkur Si. The Jaisalmir laclv w.m 

The capture roggested by his __ l r j ■ , n , • 

wife. *' os now sent tor and installed in gi-and apartments, 

where, in due form (nazar and nachrol), she 
received her lord, who made her a set speech, saying, that her reproach had been 

the cause of the capture of Bhatndr through the 
blessing of Karniji. For twenty years Thakur Si 
governed Bhatner prosperously, and reduced all 
Sirsa, Fatidbdd, Siwani, See. j but at length im¬ 
perial treasure having been plundered by dacoite 
within Bhatndr territory, the Emperor ordered the 
Hissdr Siibaddr to attack the fort, which was ac¬ 
cordingly invested, but for a long time without success. At length the pres¬ 
sure of the siege became irresistible, the women had to be serrt away, and the last 
desperate Rajput sally made. Thakur Si fell with many followers and the 
'ihatur Sfs son Teoovera Subaddr Occupied the fort. Thakur Si’s eldest son 
Bhatner owing to the favor of Bfighji, after taking counsel with his ancle the 

the Emperor. ^ Rao at Bikdnir, vt ent to Dchli, where he atti4cted 

the Rmjieror s notice by his extraordmary strength and prowess. He lifted a 
Persian bow which no one else could raise, and he slew a lion without weapons 
The Emperor was so pleased with him that he desired him to ask a 
favor, whereupon he begged for his patrimony (“ Watan"), which was im¬ 
mediately restored to him, and Bhatner became re-attached to Bikfinir Tbo 
young Thakur commemorated the event by building a temple to 
Maharaj Sri Gorakhnathji (a designation of Mahddeo) at Bhatne'r. ^ 


Th^Vni* Sf lioldi Bliatndr for 
twenty years. 


the 


surrounding pjirganas 

The Silliadiir at length taies 
it, and Thdknr Si falls in defend¬ 
ing it 



Oa Biiisakh Siidi 5, Sambat 162S, jRao Kalian Singh died; six Ranis 
and ten “ Patrs ”* ascended his funeval pile. He 

nmth of Kalian Singh, 

' Rdi Singh who succeeded him,. .Ram Singh, Prithwi Raj, Amar Singh, 

Bhanii, Surtanii, Sarangdejf, Bakhrsiii, Gopd 
Hisaona. Singh, Ragho Das. 

Bdi Singh, 

Rii Singh, the eldest son of Rao Kali&n Singh, was born SSvvan Budi 12, 
Sambat 1698 (A. D. 1541), and took hie seat 

Accession of E^i Smgh. qjj a gg^ ■> Bais5,kh Sud 1, Sambat 

1628 (A. D. 1671), and an usual began Ms reign by a visit to Deshndk to 
worship Karnijf. 

The power of Debli, now that Akbar was on the throne, was such as 
to convince the Rajput princes of the advisability 
Dctorininet to eahihlish re- seeking the imperial favor by service. The 
kfcions with t le Emptwor. Jaipur Chief had already pressed the point on his 

BMnir brother, and now Rai Singh, in council with hia Diwan Karm Chand 
Bachawat, came to the conclusion that his " rtlj ” would bo in danger if he 
held aloof. An incorrect account of Akbar’s recovery of the throne of Hin¬ 
dustan is given in the Kiydnt,'” which goes on to state that in Sambat 

1633 Akbar visited the shrine at Ajmfr, on which 
Oooato Ajrair to Ao homage occasion, by the advice of Kanwar Man Singh of 
}<i Akbar. J£ipur, Rdi Singh went to Ajmfr with 6,000 horse 

and foot to do homage to the Emperor, whom he accompanied back to Behli, 
-vud lie remained there some months. 

The first service ho was employed on was an expedition against th© 
„ - , . .vT.? Khan of Nagor, who, in addition to being a border 

® ** * “ enemy of his own, had fallen under the Emperor’s 

displeasure. 

Rai Singh defeated the Kh^n, and shortly after was sent to .Attuk at the 
suggestion of the Governor, Kan war Man Singh, of 
fa sent to serve with Alan received him with all honor, coming 

Siagh of Jaipur near Attuk. ^ iC . . i ■ m. i i i 

® tour k(.)s to meet him. They were hard-pressed 

by the Pathins, so much so that the Emperor In person had to come to their 
as.ristance. 

After a season spent in Bikanir, daring which R£1 Singh betrothed his son 
. to an Udepiir princess, the Rdo relumed to Debli, 

by the Emperor with a high command m the great 
military expedition against AhmadabM in Gujarat. 

The “ K{y^ut'’8 ” account of it is very meagre, and the dignity of R4i 
Singh’s position in the army exaggerated; but the fact of RAi Singh’s presence 
with the army is confirmed by Ferishta (page 243, Brigg’s Translation). 

In the severe contest which preceded the oonque.st of Gujarat, Blk^ufr suf- 
Heav, BiHnir 1.,, in Gute- fered sevCTely, thirty-thrw tb^kurs and officials of 
A espoditioB. • note having fallen. The Rao s brother, Ram Sidgn, 

distinguished himself, and on the completion of the 
campaign he received a mamab; while the Rao w.as, according to the Kiyant, 
created a Rsy^, aud obtained a grant of fifty -two pargands or siA-divisions. The 

* A coneubino of the seconci vaoV ' i 
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man (a copy of which i oLtainsd from the Bfkanir Daibar) grants, from tlu 
month of Rabi-ul-awal of the ISrJ year of the .Emperor's reign (A. D. 15a9), 
certain new parganis to Rai Rai Siiigli (the term cdja is not used), eon- 
firms him in the possession of old ones, and directs all officials in the nev\r 
parganas to obey him as their jagirdar. The debiil of the parganas (iifty-two 
in all) are as follow :— 

D6cns. 


1 

li. 

'Bikanir 

Bailed 

Sihaiiir. 

*•« »»• ««t 

nams. 

32,50,000 

6,40,000 

1-^ 

1 

Barantin 

-Siduukh 

Missdr. 

9v80,032 

72,152 


Doiipuv (■ 
Nagor (, 

Saldh Ajmir 
Droiipur near the present ) 
Sujar.garh pvohably ) •" 

7,81,386 


Shutiier, 

BhatnCr of Sirkar Hiss&r ... 

Marota of Sirkar Multdn .„ 

9,32,742 

2,80,000 


Sirkar Surat. 

,Tim%arL and 47 other parguiika 

3,32,69,962 


Totai, 


38,90,000 


10,52,18-1. 


7,81,386 


12,12,742 


3,32,69,903 

4,02,06,274 


or about ten lakhs of rupees, if the dam be considered a fortieth part of a ruj>e( 3 . 

Rai Singh, in fact, held not only the present territory of the 
SUte, with perhaps a few villages of Jodhpur and the British districts of 
Iiissar and Sirsa, but a fine jagir in Giljar^t and about Sdrat. 

The chronology of the “ Kiydnt” is probably incorrect at this periotic for 
wie date of the firmdu is many year’s subsequent to the great operatious ia 
Gujarat; but it appears that other firmans had been issued previously. The 
grants were probably made as much on account of Rhi Singh's, matrimonial 
connections with Akbar as on account of his military services. 

Sirolii affairs about this time calling for interposition, the Emperor 

w _ 1 ' ordered R4i Singh to go there with a force. For 

xpedi lonag m iro i. ^ Mewar had held half 

Sirohf by grant from Dchli; the Deora Chohan Rajpdts, the old rulers of the 
country, being left in possession of the other half. One of them, Surtdn by 
name, h'od latterly succeeded in killing or excluding those of his brethren, who 
considered that they had a better right than himself, and also in killing and 
supplanting the Mewar prince. 

Rai Singh mai’ched to Mount Abii and attacked Surtdn in his fort of 
Achalgarh. Surtdn making an imprudent sally was taken prisoner by the 
Thakurs of Mahajan and Dronpdr, and was carried off by Rai Singh to 
Blkdnir, where he was confined in a palace called the “■ Naughard." 

It should be mentioned that the Marwdr chronicles attribute the sub* 
jugation of Surtan to Sri Singh, Chief of Marwar (vide Tod, Vol. II, page 38). 
But the Kiyant's account is corroborated by Musalmau historians, see Appendix. 
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Judging from the marvellous lil)eralit 7 to Cliarans or bards wii.li whieii 
the “Kly^ut'’'’ credits Rai Singh, lie would appear to 
Bounty to (TbiranB. jj great appreciation of poetry, and every 

important circumstance of his life is attested by a ballad. 

One DticW Chitrnn recited veraes ia honor of the Sirold campaign, in 
which he made merry over a tooth of Surtdn's broken by a spear-butt during 
his capture. The Raj4 was pleased and told him to ask a boon. “Will it be 
granted ? ” enquired the Charan. “ Yes; ask,” replied the R^jd. “ Give me 
then Surtin, ” said Duda ; whereupon the Raja gave him not only Sortitn, hut 
the state of Sirohi. The episode appropriately terminated with a marriage 
which the Charan brought about between Surtdn and the daughter of 
Pirtliwi Raj, the Raja'’s brother. Another instance of the Rdja's lavishness 
occurred at his marriage with a daughter of Rina Ude Singh of Mew^r. 
On that occasion he distribnleil ten I4khs in “ tyag,-” or gifts, to Chhrans, and 
when going to the women's apartments, be, at the suggestion of a Mewar 
slave, bestowed an elephant and ten horses on Charans for every step, fifty in 
number. But on a third occasion he exceeded even this measure of extra'. agant 
bounty. 

After Rai Singh’s * return to Bikanir, one Shankar, a BMrat or bard, 
recited some lines which pleased him, and the Maharaja ordered his minister, 
Karm Chand, to pay him a “ karor” of rupees from the treasury. M'^hen the 
10,000 hags had been got out and aiTanged, Karm Chand reported the fact 
to the MaharSja who was going to dinner. The Raj4 directed that the money 
should be given to Shankar, as before ordered, but Karm Chand, who was 
anxious that the Rdj^l should see how much money he was on the point of 
parting with for nothing, remarked that Shankar ought first to present a 
“ fMgar ” to' the Raj^, and the delivery'of the money was consequently post¬ 
poned till after the Rdjd's dinner’. A darbar was then held, the 10,000 bags 
being spread out before the chief, who had divined that Karm Chand thought 
h did not know what he was doing. Having been assured that a whole 
tmos was before him, he said—“ This a karor, why I thought a. karor was 
■ ■ ■ore; hei-e, Shaukart you make an obeisance (mujro) for a karor and a 

. and then and there the minstrel received a million sterling in cash 

• v''! order on a tahsil for twenty-five lakhs more! f There can be no doubt, 
IjuH'evfij, hat the poets, for the sake of the precedent and example, have 
gi’eatly exaggerated Rdi Singh-’s liberality to them and others. Thus it is 


^ K£i Sitigb waH uob at that period peculiar In bie readiness to beap favors and allow license to 
(jharans, as the following; w.\ecdote will show:—In Samliat 1649, the Kaja went to Jaisalmir to 
marry a daughter of the RAwal, and Surtan restored to Sirohi by the Charan wag likewise at 
^ftianlmSr for the game purpose, Surtdn had a Ch£ran, Gaipo by name, who bad a habit of insult¬ 
ingly tfMrewing every on© as and was called in consequence Gaipo, tu karo.*' Surtdn 

/ea.mg lest he should ** tn people at Jaisalmir had left him behind, hut Gaipo had a mind to come,, 
and he chwc and was present at the " Samela ” or meeting of the brid^room and bride’s relatives. 
Kcreh^: recited some lines, which pleased Rai Singh, who gave him an elephant, mounted on which 
ho went t*. his master and told him he had adiessed K&ja R4i Singh, the greatest person at 
laifiaindr. SortAn, who in Bikinir estimation was not superior in rank to some of Rii Singh’s. 

nr.'aamed of his Cfaii'an whom he presently found lodged in the tent of Rim 
SiRgn, the brother, and instead of complying with Surtdn’i orders to leave, he recommended 
^ SingVs liberality; for, said Gaipo, notwithstanding the reputation of tho 

^he injposeibility of competing with him in the value of big gifts, Surtdn wouldl 

8*^® everjthing to CbAranB. which Surtia 


apprweb^S^m^'— *“ ®°® ®“ *‘‘® death-bed, aeciug the Riiji 

Thc^stTm **'® ocean, beyond the ten quarters', 

IheetemofM. faaigh>sfanio4ja8etretchedtl.roagh the nine climee.^ ; ■ 

■» 
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Jodlipnr falls into the liaudi 
of Hai Siugb. 

Tod, Vol. II, page 28, 
he contended with R^m 


ihji'ed that in the course of Ids lifetime he gave to Chiirans, Bhats, and 
Brahmans 25 villages, 2,000 elephants, 50,000 horses, throe and a quarter karor 
of rupees iu money, three pus^e of a karor each, and 100 of a lakh each. The 
term “pnsao” signifies (as already explained) that something deemed an 
equivalent, such as a child, a conquered territory or dignity, was given instead 
of the actual sum specified. 

In Sambat 1635, Jodhpur fell into the hands of Rai Singh. The Kry^nt 
relates that the city was taken by the Raja’s dis¬ 
tinguished brother. Ram Singh, from Chandar Sen, 
who, after his expulsion from Jodhpur (compare 
1st Edition) established himself at Jalor, whence 
Singh, who on one occasion took his standard*? 
and “ nagdra ” or kettle-drum, and the chandar 4en{ nagdrd “ is on 
occasions triumphantly beaten at Bfkanlr to the present day. When fighting 
with Cliatidar Sen, Rim Singh accidentally killed his antagonist’s parohit 
or family priest, and so grieved was he at the circumstance that he forthwith 
renounced for ever the use of arms. He substituted the excitement of 
political intrigue for that of war, and was murdered in Sambat 1656 by the 
Thikur of Chilru at the instigation of one of Rai Singh’s Ranis. His 
brother, Pirthwl Kaj, soon avenged him by slaying his murderer. 

Ram Singh seems to have been a typical Riypilt, noble, impetuous in 
action, and powerful in body. The very exaggerations show the reputation 
he bore: thus he is said to have killed the parohit before-mentioned, and his 
horse too, at a single blow, and iu the Gujai-^t war to have severed the trunk 
of the king’s elephant with a stroke. 

Rfti Singh is stated to have resided four years at Jodhpur, to which, on 
the representation of Rao Ude Singh, the law’ful ruler, he was induced even¬ 
tually to behave generously. Ude Singh is said to have pointed out to him 
that he could scarcely hope permanently to retain Jodhpur, although he might 
succeed in causing its transfer to some race other than the R^thor, which, 
since he (Rai Singh) was* head of the Rathors, would be a result discredikible 
to him, and Ude Singh urged him rather to exert his influence with the 
Emperor to obtain sanction to the restoration of the ancient rulers of the 
country. According to the “Klyant”, Rai Singh pressed the point so 
, ,, . , ^ heartily and successfully at Dehli that Ude 

war Chfrf! ^ ^ 0 r- Suigh, in Sambat 1639, was re-established in his 

rights and created a lliija. R4i Singh, however, 
retained the pargana of Nagor, which had been long detached from Jodhpur, 
and which, as related already, Rii Siugh had taken from a Musalmdn.f 

From Sambat 1642 to Sambat 1649 Rai Singh was employed in the 
Dakhan, where he was Sdbadir of BurhAnpur. He is said to have kept the 
petty chiefs under control, and to have governed his province well ; whilst 
at Burhanpur he planned and caused his minister, Karm Chand Bach£wat, 

Prosout Fort of Biksr.tr bnilt, ^0 begin the pre^nt fine fort of B^anfr on the 
site indicated by the omens in Bika, s time {vide 
page 7). The foundations were dug in Sambat 1645, and it was finished in 

. • p'ji Sambat 1650, the year after the Raja’s return 

Consp.racy aga.nst tbe Rs,.c 

is said to have discovered a conspiracy against his life, the prime mover 
in which was the aforesaid minister, Kami Chand, and, strange to say, 

• It mnst be nnderetood that theee extressioas are these of the writer of the Kiydat. 
t The possession by B4i Singh of Jodhpur is menttoned if ^FeVmhta, Vol. I|.,cpagoa 235-338 
of Brigg’s Translation, hut not by Tod, who only speaks of his'posseisio^'of Kagof and Mertia. 
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""^withstanding the Bija^s magnificent treatment of Brdhmans and the 
'‘minstrel class, a parohxt, a Bharat, and a CMrm figure amongst the conspira¬ 
tors. Their object is said to have been to place the Raja's eldest son, Dalpat, 
or his brkher, Riim Singh, on the “ gndi,” Rdm Singh and Karm Cbmui 
monopolising the power of the state. Karm Chand and his family, having 
received timely warning, escaped to Dehli, where they were well received, and 
it is stated that they made tlie supreme authority acquainted with Bikanfr 
secrets, an offence still held in native states to be one of the most heinous 
possible. But in other respects Karm Chand was now in a position to be a 
thorn in the side of the R^ja.* 


• It voay liere he stated that tradition at BikAntr assigns R cause other than that above vnen- 
tioDed to Uie animosity to Karm Chand, the bitterness of which and its tragical results the 

soqucl will show. It is believed that Karm Chand, who was a good chess player, attracted by bis 
flkUl lu that game the notice of the Emperor, who would often cause him to sit down and play 
whUot bis matter and other Rajfis stood by in humble attendance on the Emperor. This was 
naturally most gallmg to Rii Singh, who conceived a hatred towards bis sorvant, and who, after hi's 
return home, sought to kill him—a fate Karm Chand only escaped by flight to Dehli, as ubovu 
related. This version of the story w'ouid account for the Bmpyror’s kindly rocoptlon of tbe 
Bachawat, and the sub«e<iuent position of Influence ho seems to have .^cupied at Dehli. 

The following anecdotes from the “ Kiyint illustrate the cbanicter of Pirthwi Ea], another, 
and the most distinguished, brotheir ol Rdi Singh, and are fair types of the stories, puerile aa they 
may appear, of passion, reckless courage, .spiritual power, and readiness in ;'h and rhyme \n winch 
lUipiitB delight. He had a thinl brother, one Amar Singh, who, having been offended by the 
Kiuperor, became in R^jpdt fashion a bdbroHfi** or biigand, and collected together a band 
of 2,000 men, with whom he plundered the country. The Kmperor sent a force umler ono 
Arab .Khan to catch him, and trcah>d lightly Pirthwi lUj’s emphatic declaration that Aim’d 
would DOt be caught and that he would kill his pursuer. Pirthwi Paj warned bis brother that 
he was hound to verify his prophecy, and Amar Singh appealed to his followers to supixirt him in 
maintaining his own and his brother's honor. The Dehli troops succeeded in surrounding tho 
Bfijputs in a villnge where their leader lay aalecp after swallowing opium, and no one dare awake 
him, as ho had an ugly habit of striking with bis “ talwar** when so disturbed. Arrows and bullets 
were flying, but still Arorfi slept on, till at length a ChAran girl, who having mot with maltreatment 
from her hiiBband lived with him, binkehlt slundiers with a song. The moment he woke, he said: 
“ Lady, tho army is here ” He then gave opium to his men, sallied forth, charged and cut through 
the Dehli troopi., and charged back on them. Arab Khdn was on an elephant, upon which Anuir 
Singh caused Ins .steed to spring in the astonishing manner peculiar to native horses and represent- 
in MewAr pictures of the great RAna PartAp and his famous steod Chytak. (Vide Tod, Vol. I, 
page U38.) 'I'he animal hH<l his feet on the elephant's tusks, and Amar Singh had one hand on the 
hovvdAh, while with the other ho had dealt Arab Khau a mortal blow, when a stroke from behind cut 
him iu two. The first news which reached Dehli reported only the death of Amar Singh, and the 
Kmperor aout for Pirthwi Rhj and siiid to him : *^<iive Amru water." Pirthwi Ilaj, however, con¬ 
fidently denounced the new's as fldse, and soon another post brought word of Arab Khan's death, and 
told how Amar Singh's upper hslf lay with the former's corpse in the howdah. Tho Emperor iu 
Ccetacy of admiration exclaimod: ‘‘AllAbf well-done, Amrd! Ah Father! Amrd wtw a Hindu, a 
flyiug tigor! Bravo ( You too,,:Hrthwi Rdj, who had such faith in your brother I Your pledge ia 
good indeed I" To completo the romance, the lady w'ho rouse<i Amru to action should have 
jnouutwi his funeral pile as his wife did, but she preferred retiring to Blkhnlr. 

Firtbw'l Ukj made pilgrimages, and was so great a devotee that when he was at Agra he could 
tell the movements of Lakmi Nath's imago (invrat) at Blkhnlr. He likewise secured the favor of 
a powerful ChArau woman, who promised to succour him in need. When at Dehli he iucuired tho. 
hostility of the ei-miaistor Karazn Chand, who tempted the Emperor to send for Pirthwi UAj's 
wife, according to the abominable custom of the Nauroza. Pirthwi RAj in a song invoked the 
ChArani’K aid, who promptly appeared to him in a vision, and Pirthwi RAj addressed her in a 
couplet of verses. At that juncture, owing, it is said, to the ChArau woman's power, the Einpei’ov 
nbotisUpd the disc^aceful practice of the Nanroza, and Pirthwi Raj's honor was saved. For more 
about Pirthwi It&j snd the Nauroza, and a different account of its abolition, vide Tod, Ist Edition, 
Vol I, pages S41, &c, Rai Singh, it would seem, did not escape the disgrace which his 
brother avoided. 


A girl hnd boen \)olsonc<l by a jealous lover, but though tho poison was known to bo good and 
sutnoient, the girl somehow did not die. The circumstance attracted much attention, and 
nouo could solve the mystery. At length, Pirthwi RAj explained that the girl was kept alive by 
t^ic mteusity of her passion for sonoo man, and that death would follow her union with him. 


Thfi c,lK'rmi.nt wns U-iea. ami Puthwl Rdj proved to be right, 
r /n ?■' .“‘V to Pirthwi' Kaj •. '• You have s 

iorntclUhe date of yom own death ? ” Pirthwi' Uaj replied: ‘ Yes, I know I shall dfc in sU montb-e' 
tune at the Hismit ubat at Mathura, where a white crow (iag, iirobably KarntB) will appear.’ 
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Bhatn^r taken from }l4i 8ingh 
««<! given to his son. 


In Sambat 1654, Rai Smgh went to Bbatner, widch hiui been twenty yi ■uti 
consecutively in the possession of BikAnfrj 'ivhilsb he was there, a lather- 
jp-iaw of the Emperor, one Nasfr Khau, happened to pass throng-h. Whilst 
halting in the town, Nasir Kliin outrag^ a Khatrfs danghter, arid the 
iVIaharlij^, though made aware of the fact, did not venture openly to punish 
him; however, he gave a hint to the official deputed to wait on Nasir Khan 
and to see he obtained supplies. This man, one Teja Bagor, when Nasi'r Khdn 
was blustering about and abusing him and others because the supjdies were 
not to his mind, pretended to lose his temper, and gave Nasfr KhSn and 

all his party a shoe-beating. Although the R^l^^ 
himself wont to apologize to the Musalman, and 
made a show ol dismis.siug Teja, Nasir Khan 
would not be appeased, but went to Pebli, took counsel with Kann Chaud and 

other’s, and complained to the Emperor, who demanded the surrender of Teja_ 

a demand with which Rii Singh refused to comply. The Rdjd’.s son, Dalpat, 
consequently received the grant of Bhatndr, which he not only occupied, but 
also attacked Bikanfr and defeated the R^ja, who had to go as a suppliant to 
Pehli. Dalpat himself Was after a while expelled from Bliatner by a force 
from Dehli brought on him by his enemies, the Bhatfs .and Johyds, and 
returned eventually to Bikanfr, but apparently soon recovered Bhatner, 

In Sambat 1661 the Emperor Akbar died. A Bfkdntr poet wrote on the 

event: " //r a moment his treasure is another’s - 
Death of Akbar. „ 

On the accession of Jahangir, Rai Singh went to Dehli, where his old 
minister, Karm Chand, then lay dying. The Rajd 
Rai Singh goes to do homage yjsited him, was apparently affected, and shed tears, 
to the new Rmperor. Karm Chand’s sons remarked that after all 

the Rajd must have loved their father. But Karm Chand saw deeper, and 
told his sous that the Raja only wept because he saw hiin dying undisgraced, 
and he warned them never to go to Bfkaurr. After his death the Mahdrajii 
paid a visit of coudolenee to the family, and treated the song with distinction. 

It may be properly mentioned here, in connection with Bfkdufr ministers, 

. . that Rdjd Rai Singh introduced two new offteials, 

Bni Singh .i o cia f. whose descendants to the present day retain high 

or respectable positions in Bikanfr. One was Tiloksf, a Tosmiwdl mah^dn, who 
came from Nrigor to arrange the Rajd’s establishments, which, though shorn of 
their grandeur, retain to some extent in the present day the organization then 


U 


That, day the Emperor sent Dirthwi RAj to Attuk, where he remained on service. Five months 
of the six which remained to Pirthwf RSj had elapsed, when the Emperor and liis corrtiors in 
want of some divemon to wile away the time observed a Bhil with a cage containing s pair of 
brAhmini ducks (chaktod chakvA). which, having caught in the Jamua the day before, ha had put 
into the cage for the night and had brought to sell in the city. The chakica and the chakmi aro 
said to he compoUed by fate to remain apart at night, vrhen they sit on opposite sides of a stream 
and call plaintively to one another; so the Emperor remarked that the Bhil, their foe, had been 
worth ten miliion friends to them by bringing them together. A eonrtier present, after the fosliiou 
of the time, attempted to put tho Emperor’s pleasantry into verse, hot he could only make the 
first line of the couplet, nor could any one else complete it to the Empei'or’s taste. Some one 
suggested that Pirthwi Bdj, whose skill in versification was well known, would, if present, have 
completed the rhyme j whereupon the Emperor, with the caprice which is often oluiracteristie of 
a despot, at once ordered Krthwf Raj to be summoned from the frontier poet where he had been 
sent that his prophecy might he falsified. On the very day on which he had foretold that his 
death would occur be reached Mathura, where, having finished and sent the couplet to the Emperor, 
he died as he had foretold, in the odour of Hindu sanctity. 

It was a year before his own death that he avenged Ram Singh, as above related. The poem 
he wrote on his'btother and other of his verses are preserved. 
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lntroduce<3j 

hirMdneJ, 


establishments fdaUis 
by the descendants of 


and arc spoken of as the thirty-six 
The title of " Kotdri’' is still home 
Tiloksi. The other was Kannsij a Eakheeha, who came over with the llaja’s* 
Jaisalnifr bride, and whose descendant, Man Mai, is now one of the most 
influential oflioials in Bikdnfr, and has often been diwdn. 

Immediately after the death of Karm Chand, Rai Singh was again 
appointed to the Subah of Burhanpnr, where, after 
M Singh goe*to Bote&npor. ^ ^ Bikdnfr, he set oflF with his son Sur 

Singh, and be governed there successfully for seven years. 

In Sambat 1668 he fell ill, and Sur Singh, seeing that his father’s end 
was approaching, with folded hands asked for his last injunctions. These were 
. . 1 c- u that the Bachdwats, the family of Karm Chand, 

Taat injunctions 0 a ing . ^ that on them .should 

be visited the sins of their father, and that ParnAit Mdn Makes and .Bkdrat 

Chotji, and the other conspirators associated with 
'■ Karm Chand, should receive the reward of their 

misdeeds. Having exacted a promise that his wishes should he attended to, the 
Raja expired Samhat 1668. Three Rdni» and three “ fidtrs ” were burnt with him. 

llaja Rai Singh had four sons—(1) Dalpat Singh, (2) Sur Singh, (8) 

, Kishen Singh, (4) Bhopat Singh, who died imme- 

18 ami y. diately after his marriage to a Pugal lady, who 

became sail, and in whose honor a fair called the “ dasnti" (held on the 10th 
of the mouth) still takes place. 

In A. D. 1570 a sister of Rdi Singh was married to the Emperor Akbar, 
and in A. D. 1586 a daughter was married to Prince Silfm, who afterwards 
became the Emperor Jahangfr. 

Neither event is alluded to in the “ Kfyant," but the facts are recorded by 
Perishtii (pages 284 and 260, Brigg^s Translation). For Professor Blochmaun's 
account of R^i Singh and his immediate successors ivith comments thereon, see 
Appendix. 

Palpai Singh. 

Dalpat Singh, who took his seat on the Bikfoir “gadi” Sambat 1668, 
was born in Sambat 1621. On his accession he 
Goerto do°Lma|fat ofnii. to do homage to the Emperor at Dehli, where 

he remained in attendance at the court for a year. 
He then returned to Bikaulr apparently without leave, for he was summoned 
back, and, as he did not obey, incurred the imperial displeasure. 

The year after he became Raji he likewise excited the ill-will of some of 
. ^ his Bhatf nobles, by beginning a fort in the desert 

lish tlrortln tht ^ Chundehr (near the present A nup- 

garh), intended to keep them in stricter subjeetion- 
It was not finished, for the Bhatf Thaknr of Kharbara came with 3,000 men 
and filled in the foundations as soon as they were dug. 

The RdjS continued to make enemies. His brother, Sur Singh, held Phi- 
D8ip.t Singh make, an «««„ eighty-four villages, and Dalpat Singh 

of bis brother Sur Singh. the concurreDce 01 Ills favonte, tne alleged 

,a • 1 . /I .,1 conspirator Parohit M^n Mahes, resolved to resuiiio 
these eighty-four yill^es, leaving Sur Singh only Philodf. The dMn pointed 

f Singh that it was improper to confiscate grants made by 

his father and to impoverish his brother: but under M4n Mahes’s influence 
the Raja persisted, and Sur Singh was deprived of his lauds. He came to 




Sur Singh goes to the Emper¬ 
or HUiI gets grant of Bikfinfr. 

Bfkanfr invaded hy an impe¬ 
rial force. 

Halpat Singh defeats it at 
flhdpar. 
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n'kap.fr, accompanied by liis vassals fjilla), and visited the paroUi, whoso 
vants kept him waiting—a comnaon source of offence—-till the parohit, who 
had eaten opium, awoke from his sleep. At length the paroMi came out 
but, in answer to Sdr Singh's application for his lands, said that such petitions 
were useless, ns the Maharaja at present had no intention of restoring the lauds. 

Sup Singh, hy the advice of his people, abstained from at once raising an 
insurrection, but he sent an agent to Dehli, and, after remaining two months at 
Bikanir, solicited permission for his mother to go to the Sarambhji Ghit on 
the Ganges. I'he Raja readily assented, and, as Sur Singh bad anticipated 
suggested that he should accompany her. Visiting his brother-in-law the 
famous Riyd Man Siugh, at Sangdndr en route, Sdr Singh proceeded to 

Sarambhji, where he received a summons to Dehli, 
procured no doubt by bis agent. There the Em¬ 
peror granted to him Rikdnir, and sent 60,000 
men under Nawdb Zabdi Khan to put him in pos¬ 
session. But Dalpat Singh defeated it at Chapar; 

_ and even when Zabdi Khdn was largely reinforced 

he dared riot again face Dalpat Singh : so great was his prowess. It was how- 
ever, i-esolved to try intrigue, and such was Dalpat Singh’s unpopularity that 
his nobles of everj^ckss fell away from him, and openly or secretly united with 
Sur Singh. The Thaknr of Kbarbara, already mentioned as strong enough to 
defy the held back, but at length on Sdr Singh’s marrying bis daughter 
he joined him. But one official of note seems to have acted loyally, and that 
Thdkur Si the Bed, an old Banid servant of the state, who had been 
in Rdi Singli’s time, and at this period was Governor of Bhatner, with 
242 villages and 8,000 fighting-men under his control. To Sdr Singh’s 

prisoner by trea- he replied that he was the servant of 

him who occupied the gadj,” and by him would 
• .. , . should Sdr Singh, now that so many 

liad joined him, strive to induce but one more. Surrounded by his treachei-- 
ous saj-fifer*, Dalpat Singh had gone forth to battle, when the Thdkur of Churu 
who was sitting as » Kka,ads» or attendant in the howddh behind him, seized 
Is confined at Ajmfr. made him over to a party which conveyed 

and H. h,d ta” 

When accidentally Thakur Hdthi Singh, Champdwat of Marwdr, hXd 
at Ajmir on his way to visit his wife’s family. The Raja, seeing his camp. 
Chainpawst of MfirwSr do- ®ent to enquire whose it was, whereunon 

Tb^n, h„l Ibe Intten^neplUrS rjl.t£ 

return journey. “ Yes,’’ groan^ the Raja, » he a free man is going to Z hi^ 
relations, why should he trouble himself about a wretched prisoner ?’’ This 
teunt loused the Rajpdt spirit in Hathf Singh, who well knew what the 
imprisoned c^et wanted of him, and, talking with his followers he thus 
reasoned: "We are all subject to repeated births and dSs (n&ddua 
existence IS a poor thing), and to die on a great occasion gives Lrmanent 
fame (which 18 a grand thing).” The others replied: "Yes^ and “s ! 

S Ml R-^hors, this mhor 

fZntI JZ fh u a worthier death could not he 

found, and though we have not lands in Bikanir we too are Bathqrs, 

him not die a prisoner.” They 
perish; and, when the 'fh^kur 


l8 taken 
chery. 


and iaonor this chief as our own. Liet 
then al! resolved to rescue the Raja 


or 


MiwiSrp 
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Z’\ tndwhvlould they avoid such a glorious death? Were not they too 
VhJ llS of PM-an Budf wal the date feed for the event, which 

fh“ftSL» fo, ^ d;»»s ‘i-i' «'•«■» "‘k •'■» “o“„ X 

The rarious were told that they were preprmg for nuptids. On the 
if ilip llih alm^ havings been distnbutedj, Hath! Snigh s 

morning of the ^ "'^mer foot, half horse, attacked and killed the 

p.rt,, .1 «|0 «>»; Si„ ti„y ,.htd 

Dalpfit Siogb aiid fcbG whole g^jjd released. Xbey vvere^ however, soon surrounded 
party ki)l«4. {jy ^jjg Subadar of Ajnifr with 4,000 men, and 

escape became impossible. The women were then slaughtered and the 
^' death sally made, lu which none escaped. Itight 

SiU*. days afterwards the news reached Bliatiier, where, 

as the safest place in his territory, Dalpat Sing had sent six of his wives. All of 
these became saU with the turban of the Rdja at Bhatner, where a 
meS with their hands carved on it still bears witness to the factwhile to t e 
™nt day,in memory of Ildthi Singh's devotion, Champawats have the 
privilege of approaching on horseback the Hftthi Pol gate of the Bikanir Foit, 
while d,hcr8 are compelled to dismount at a distance. 

S4r Singh. 

Sdr Singh, who was born in Sambat 1651, took 

“ qaM’* m Mangsar, Sambat 1670 (A. U. 1613), 
accession of Sfit Singh. ^ ^ ^0 homage. When 

there, he paid a visit to the family of the late minister, Karam Chand 

Bachdwat, whose hesitation to return to Bikaufr he successiiilly exerted 

Jiimself to remove by a solemn guarantee {dkarm karm). He went so 

far as to dismiss his diwan, in order to give the office to I^khmi Chand 
tar as TO ui ^ Chand. 

Pestmotion of BachiwatB. Bacliawats thereupon re-settled in Bikanlr, 

but two months had hardly elapsed when one morning at daybreak their 
nnaiters were surrounded by 4,000 Bikdnfr troops, and they soon per- 
cS5 that their entire destruction was intended. Though they 
to one of the banid castes, they had, like many of their class who live 
nT,fl held office under Rajpdts, imbibed much of the Rajpdi spirit, and 
they resolved to die hard. They were sup}K)rt^ by 500 Rajputs in their 
employ. So, after grinding up their jewels and killing their 
rusLd forth upon the troops, many of whom they slew j ^nt at length the 
whole of them were killed, their houses were destroyed, audthe spot is now 
inhabited by Bojaks (Jain temple sweepers) and lattis. None other are 
aUowS^ to live on it. However, the Rdjk did not succeed m exterminating 
the Bachhwats, of whom one boy happened to be absent with his mother s 

« ! -I ^ , family, and his descendants are now m Hdepnr. In 

L sLe year that the slaughter of the Bachawats 
fothec. occurred, Sdr Singh further carried out the d^ng 

behest o£ his father by confiscating the lands of the conspirators, Pare an 

Mahesand Bh&rat Chotoji. They both came to Bikanir to sit dharna on 

the Rija; but, finding their attempts to intimidate unavailing, they erected 
a funeral pile on the present site of the village Dingli and huimt themselves 
to death. The “ ParohitpanA” and “ Bk&ratpand,” i. e., the offices of priest 
and minstrel respectively, were thenceforth lost to their families, and the right 

• Cvuiutugbaui t^lU me that be ba» seen the laonuinent at Bb»tii6r. 
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the horse or elephant {loran ghord, hdthi), nsel hy the bridegroom in. 
approaching the bride's residence at Raj marriages, wa . conferred on a Bhdrat 
of village Chandasar. Another of those denounci^ by tijierlate Rajd, Burta Jfi,t, 
was also killed, a Bfdawat Thakur being the instrument; 

I here omit the contents of some pages of the “ Ki}4at/' which give a 
long account of the part the Got Rajputs of Ajmir played in the wars of the 
period, particularly in those which ended with the enthronement of Rrince 
Khurram under the name of Shahjahdn, after the death of the Emperor 
Jahangir. It is sufficient to state that during the wdiole reign of Jahangir, 
Sur Singh is said to have retained the imperial favor. A manmh was con¬ 
ferred on him, but he does not seem to have held so much territory as his 
father, for the state consisted of but thirteen pargands. 
Extent of Uikinir tern- however. Comprised the present Jodhpur Pat - 

ry a t us mo. gands of Nagor and Philodi to the south of .Bfkanir, 

while to the north and north-east most of the territory of Sirsd and Hdnsi 
was under tlie sway of the Raja. Indeed, at one time Ude Bbdn, Thakur of 
Mahdjan, levied taxes from the Johyds on the births and grazing of cattle 
up to the banks of the Satlaj. 

Sur Singh, though he allowed one bard to bum himself before his eyes, did 
not neglect the poets. When one, Choluji by name. 
Bounty of Slir Singh. presented to him a work called the “ Belgranth,” or, 
“ The Book of the Clinging Creeper,” the Raja bestowed on him village Dandusa 
and six others, besides a lakh “ pusdo.” But this grant and, another of throe 
villages are the only ones recorded, so that Sur Singh could }i.ave been no 
imitator of his father's extravagance. The Rdja was successful in keeping in 
cheek the disaffected. He caused Tejmal, the dangerous Bhdti Th&fcur of 
K.arbhara, to be murdered by treachery, but he raised to ,the rank of Riiwai 
another Bliati Thdkur, Sain Das of Jaimalsar, j 

A circumstance oceurre,d in Siir Singh's time, which to the prtwv^'t day 
affects the marriage relations of Bikdnir. A niece of Sur 
Singh had been married to Rdwal Bbfm of Jaisalmir. 
Shortly after the death of the Rdwal, which occurred 
when Siir Singh was at Bikanfr, the latter received an urgent message from 
his niece, begging liim to come with a force at once in order to save the Ufa of 
her sou, whom the Biiatis wished to kill ; and before Sur Singh could reach 
Jaisalmir, news of the murder of his grand-nephew arrived. The Rsijd then 
swore that no Bikanir Chiefs daughter should again go to Jaisalmir, an oath 
which has been held binding by his successors and still has force. 

Rijd Sur Singh died at village Bhari, w’hen on .service in the DakLan, 
Sambat 1.688. His »ati» were but four in number, 
Drath of SCr Singh in Sttnii, one pdtr and one handnran (a concubine 

° ‘ of the second rank), and a slave-girl. 

His sons were three in number, Karan Singh, Satr Sal, Mil Arjun Singh. 

Karan Singh. 

Karan Singh, who wa.s a great grandson of the famous Bhja Mlin Singh 
of Amer, was born in Sambat 166f3. He succeeded his 
AcccisBiotiof Karau Singh, father, Raj4 Siir Singiijiu Sambat 1688 (A, ,D. 1631). 

The Raja as usual went to Dehh tS do homage and got 
his father's “ renewed. But he does not seem to have prospered 

there mticb, as the pargana, of Nagor, a few years after his accession, was 
, taken from hum and conferred, on Amar Singh, an 

OSes 4gor. uncle of tho reigning Raja of Jotilipur, from vvliieh 


Ran laid on luarriHgc 
with the Jaiaahnfr House. 
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been expelled. Tlie cause of bis expulsion is curious, as illustrating the 
’ wile difference between the habits of the Rajputs of llajpdtana and the habits 

Anecdote Ulnatratinsdif. The daughter 

- of Gaj birigh, Kaja ot Jodhpur and brother of Amar 
Singh, had been married at Banires to a prince of 
Rfwd, a Bhagela Eajpdt, who came to Jodhpur to 
take away his bride. One day Aoiar Singh, returning from hunting, was 
passing at dinner time the Rfwa encampment, and was invited to dinner by 
the prince. Amar Singh and his party, according to the custom of Rajpdtand, 
sat down in a row, without further preparation than stretching a cloth (panita) 
to sit upon, and waited for their dinner to be handed to them by men of the 
barber caste {rtaii). This excited the ridicule of the Bbdgeliis, and the 
prince asked Amar Singh what kind of Kshairi is he who does not consecrate 
a space (ckoid) to eat in, and who does not wear a “ janeo ” or sacred thread, 
which IS never dispensed with by individuals of the highest castes of the 
east and south, but often discarded by the Rajpdts of Rajpiitana. The 
result of the Bhagela’s banter was tragical, for Amar Singh Hew into a 
passion, drew his “ taho&r,” and killed the Riwd prince, whose wife became 
a mti ” instead of going to Riwa, and Amar Singh was banished from 
Jodhpur, whence he, as the manner was, went to seek favour at Delili. For 
curious details of the ceremony of “ Deshwalak” or banishing, vide Tod’s 
Vol. II, page 44 of 1st Edition. 

The grant to Amar Singh of N%or caused had blood between him and 
Raj^i Karan Singh, more especially because be took possession of village Lakiiania 
belonging to Bikanir Proper, but which he claim^ as part of Nagor. Karan 
Singh, with the sanction of the Emperor, succeeded in ousting liim from Lakh- 
ania, and the matter being so settled, peace was maintained between the two 
disputants by their enforced detention at Delili. 

Ill Sambat 1701, Karan Singh was sent to the Dakban to repress a 
petty rebel, whoso town, Jow^ri, was granted to him. 
Having successfully accomplished his mission, Karan 
Singh returned to Bikanir in Sambat 1704. 

After the Rajd’s return, his vassal Sada Sen, Rao of Piigal, rebelled, and 
after a siege of a month Piigal was taken by the 


Kamu Singh sent to the 
Dakban. 


Returns and takes Pugal. 
An account of Pugal. 


Piigal 

Maharaja. Notwithstanding its uninviting situation 
in the wild wastes between the city of Bikanir and 
Miiitan, Piigal had been a place of note. Tlie Bhatis acquired it from tlie 
Ponwars in Sambat 915. Even then it was the chief of 200 villages, which 
in Karan Singh’s time had grown to 561, The descendants of Shekha, 
Bika’s father-in-law, now claimed the division of the estate, which was accord- 
ingly partitioned amongst the representatives of the three sons of Shekbd. 
The descendant of his eldest son, Haro, obtained Pdgal and 252 villages. Two 
descendants of a second son, Kewan, obtained, the one Bhikampur with 84 
villages, the other Birsalpur with 41 villages, while a fourth, the descendant of 
Bagoji, received Raimalwali with 184 villages.* 

In the struggle between the sons of Shahjahan for the imperial throne, 
the Bikanir Chief threw in his lot with the fortunate 
Aurangzib. Two of his four gallant sons, warriors as 
brave as any who have sprung from the Bdtbor stock, were present in the prin¬ 
cipal battles for the crown, and it is said that in more than one they led the van. 
In the last fight with Prince Dard they particularly distinguished themselves, 

• The names of the four tarddrt were Rio fluncali DSs of PuRuI, Rao Dyal D4s of Birsalpur, 
ThSkur Sur Singh of bhikampur, andTLakur Askaran of Raimalwali. 


S^rvicos of the Raja’s soqh. 



in appreciation of which the emperor with his own handkerchief brnslxed off the 
dust from their persons as they stood before him hot from the battle. This 
distinction is spoken of in the “ Kiyfint ” as conferred both by Rdjpiit chiefs 
as well as by emperors, and it seems to be looked upon as a very great honor. 

An incident occurred in Rhjfi. Karan Singh's time which is well known 
Attempt of Aursngzch to throughout Rkjpdtknd, and has been much the sub- 
convBii the chiefs of Rajis- ject of poem and song. The. Kfydnt relates that 
Aurangzeb contemplated the conversion to Isldmism of 
the Rdjput chiefs. It tells how the emperor destroyed the gods of Bankras, —■ 
how the Deo Bashesha, refusing to be destroyed, jumped into a well, leaving the 
site of his temple to be converted into that of the present striking mosque 
of the city j how the temples of Brind^ban and other places were likewise 
levelled; how Amer gave refuge to one god, the famous Kesava, which was 
subsequently transferred to Mew4r, where the R4na generously devoted the 
heads of a Idkh of Scsodiks for his defence,* and how after all this the RdjSs 
joined the imperial army ostensibly for a campaign beyond the Indus. By the 
time the army had reached Atluk, Rkja Karan Singh discovered, with the 
assistance of a friendly Saiyad in bis service, that the emperor intended to con¬ 
vert all the Hindds by force after they had crossed the Indus. The Rajds took 
counsel regarding the course to be pursued, and it was agreed to act so as to 
cause the Musalradns to insist on their right of precedence in crossing the river, 
which the Hindds would thus be enabled to place between themselves and 
their enemies. Accordingly the Rajas sent their “harkdras” (messengers) to 
take possession of the thousands of boats collected for the passage of the army. 
As had been foreseen the Musalmdns resented this movement as an imper¬ 
tinence, and the Hindu harkdras were driven away, the Musalmans declaring 
they would use the boats first. Justus the latter, containing the Muhammadan 
portion of the host, had crossed the river, news arrived of the death of the 
Rajd of Amer's mother, and on this pretext all the Rajds delayed their crossing 
for twelve days, during which the next step they were to take was anxiously 
, discussed. It was evident to them that if they left 

f) jaaaveit e anger, means of instantly recrossing the river in the 

hands of the emperor, they would, if they turned their faces homewards, be 
immediately attacked in their rear by the superior Musalman force, and that 
at least they would not escape without severe loss. At length the Rajds came 
in a body to Karan Singh, and pointed out to him that, since his territories 
were the least susceptible of invasion, he could, with comparatively little 
danger to himself, save their religion, and bear the brnnt of the imperial 
displeasure by beginning the destruction of the boats. 
The Raja of BiWni'r salat- Singh assented, but not without a condition, 

od as t e ung e mperor. gg^ted on his “ gadi ” he wiu? for once to receive the 

He leads the resistance, homage of the assembled Rdjas as Emperor of Hin- 

ddstku (or, as another account says, as the Jungle Emperor),f and to this the 
R^jpdt chiefs agreed. The Bikanfris then set to work to destroy the boats 
in the presence of the " ahadi " or imperial messenger attached to the darb^r. 
The guilt of leading the league being thus laid upon the shoulders of Karan 
Singh, the other Rajas struck in, all the boats were soon useless, and the 
Sijpdte set off securely on their way home. Karan Singh did not fail to 
reward the Saiyad through whose timely warning the threatened calamity was 
averted. He received a grant of a pakka pice on every house in Bikanir and 
village Pankhawala rent-free. It may be here mentioned that for many 

V Mentioned aleo by Tod, Vol. I, page 523. 

t *• Jnnga'es” wa» one of the title? of the Chohan Kioga of Delhi, Tod, Vol. 11, page 421, 
2n(l Edition. 
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j{.fttferafcioiis there have been a class of Saiyads employed in the Bikhni'r forces 
who have furnished many faithful soldiers to the darbdr. 

The emperor returned to Delhi naturally aiigry with the Bifcanxr chief 

Tho RAjft fchroatenedwith and an army Was ordered against him. In the struo'- 
th« emperor-, rengoauce. gh Kamu Singh, after the manner of his ancestors 

Applie. to Kamfjtfor help. mji for help. He proceeded to Deshmiki 

berore the image of the goddess sung a hjmn 
(chirja) of his own composition, praying for protection from the Mughals. 
This " chirja" is still sung at Doshnuk on nights of watching (rdti faga).' 

The emperor .amrooDs The Rdjd’s piety had the desired effect. 'Phe army 
hha to Delhi. which had advanced one march against Bikanir, wm 

recalled, and the Mahdrkjd summoned to Dehli by an “ahadi'' or mes¬ 
senger.* 

The Rajd took anxious counsel with his people as to whether the summons 
should be obeyed. One party said : "Go, we cannot be convicted of disloyalty 
but the principal ministers deprecated the Raja’s going, and suggested that 
his eldest son, Anup Singh, should go in his place. Karan Singh replied that, 
though he knew the emperor would never forgive him, yet he had confidence 
m Karnijf; that it was best for him to go, for, if there was to be treachery, it 
would probably be in the king’s presence, and there would be a grand oppor¬ 
tunity of showing him and others how he and his could die. Leaving Aniip 
Singh at Bikanir, the MahhiAja sent his two most distinguished sons, Kesri 
Singh and Padam Singh, before him to Dehli. At this juncture Banmali 

Treachery of a natural natural son (khawfiswAl) of the Rajd, vohin- 

son of the iiaja. tcered to become a Muhammadan if the Bikhuir 

mansab was bestowed on him. The emperor, it is 
stated, assented, and resolved to have Karau Singh murdered in darbtir after 
amval at Dehli. The plot had matured, the assassins were appointed, but 
aU was frustrated by the formidable appearance of the famous Kesri Siugh 
and Padam Smgh as they sat beside their father in darbhr. The emperor 
Tho E^ija goes to DeiUi made a sign to the assassins, only too "lad to obev 
hi^liff'’ ^ '■ Bikanir party”were leaving, 

ne praised the chief’s two gallant sons, e.speeial]y allud¬ 
ing to the conduct of Kesri Smgh in the last great battle with Dar^, conduct 
wtuch said the emperor saved his life. Karan Singh replied with much tact 
toat the victory was no doubt due to the piety of the emperor, who read the 
Koran through the heat of the struggle. Aurangzeb finally resolved to use 
Tho Bija .ent to the Bikkniris instead of murdering them, so Karan 
Dakhaa, where he dies. fiingh was sent to Aurangabad in the Dakhan, where 
,, imld a grant of the betel (pkn) garden, round a 

v.llage called Karanpiira, no doubt established by himself. Karan Singh 
never from Auranghbad. The year of his death is not specified, but 

IS tola that just before he died he sent a message to Aniip Singh, urging 
^im to be on his guard against the traitor Banmali Das. At Karanpiirfi he 
and of Kavniji, which is still maintained from the Bikhnir treasury, 

in f^o^of’Srmwers’ (panwdris) sanads or grants are still preserved 

e • ikaiiir records. Karan Singh gave but two or three villag'es in 

one Raia where they were often unwelcome pneats. In the time of 

water to drink and ^ sneered Bitautr, obtained nothing but brackish 

tract*—the aniked bnni, Tull of that “ torment of travellers ” in the sandy 

comfort raieht be made Sr»ta. When they begged that better arrangements for their 

those whriive “ Bikanir, and such the harelships 

longer than they could holn ahadis took care that their residence therein was no 

orders, and were einploved on 'li'’“‘ly under the Emperor’s 

r y ions special duties, see Bioohiuaun’a trauslatiou of the Ain Akbari. 


■'‘jii 0 j%ious grant. Eigbt Rfiiiis and eleven khawfoes ( concubines of the 
highest rank) became sati after his death. He h.ad eight sons: (1) Anup 
Singh, (2) Kesrf Singh, (3) Padam Singh, (4) Mohan Singh, (6) Debt Singh, 
(6) Madan Singh, (7) Ajab Singh, and (8) Amar Singh, 

Anup Singh. 

Though the date of Karan Singh's death is not specified in the proper 
place in the “ Riyfint," it appears from a subsequent casual remark that the 
year was Sanibat 1726 (A. 1). 1669). 

Thakur KhushlJJ Singh of Churii alone of the Bikdnir sardfirs was 
. . „ , , , present with the Rajii at his death : the rest had left him 

A~n of Andp Smgh. 

KlnishS! Singh had performed the sacred duties of the funeral, and conveyed 
the Mahlirdja's ashes to the Gauges, he returned to Bikdnir, where his presence 
caused much uneasiness among the time-servers who surrounded Anup Singh. 
The latter frankly acknowledged his devotion, saying ; You arc indeed 
The traitor Hantnai Das gets *1)6 true son of the late Maharfqfi; I arn only 
the grant of Btkinfr, which, his son in name." Auup Singh did not imme- 
however, Andp Singh recovers. diately succeed to the “ gadf." For a time the 

Bikfinir mansab was conferred on no one. At length through, it is said, tho 
exertions of some of the old Baiiid officials, who went to Dehli and bribed 
the Wazir, the state was granted to Anup Singh. But shortly afterwards 
it was capriciously transferred to Banmali D3s, the apostate. Anup Singh, 
however, went to Dehli and succeeded in recovering his state, which was 
attached to a mansab of Rs. 3,000. The territories at this time con¬ 
sisted of the following parganas, which, however, apparently do not include 
the territory around the city ;— 

(1) Sirsa, (2) Tosham, (3) Fatidb^d, (4) Ratio, (5) Bhatner, (6) Siwfiiu, 
(7) Atkheri, (8) Siilran, (9) Mem, (10) Ahawo, 
BfWnlrpargnnd,. (j2) Philodi, (13) Agroha, and (14) 

Bbitaudk. For an account of most of these parganlis, see Gazetteers of Hissdr 
and Sirsa, where they are now chiefly situated, and the greater part of which 
they conipri.se. 

Besides the above be held in the Dakhan the jiargands of Sajawalpur, 
Nasro, and Rakhdwat. 

On obtaining the mansab Anup Singh was sent to the Dakhan, where ho 

, , .IT.,, had to contend with the Chief of .Rdigarh. 

Anup Singh sent to the Uafchan. 


In the fight with the rebel it is remarkable that a Kotdri, *. e., an 
hereditary Bauik official, led the van, wliile another 
of the same class was the only person of note 
recorded as killed. One thakur, Kharak Singh of 
Bukharko, is mentioned as having distinguished 
himself. Anup Singh likewise took a prominent 
part in the capture of Golcanda, and for bis ser¬ 
vices was, according to the Klyknt, made a Mahji- 
interval at home, during which he contracted two 
marriages, Arnip Singh was again sent to the Dakhan, this time to Aduni, 
a name still well known in Bikauu- as connected with the glory of its fighting- 
men. All important event in the Bfkknir State occurred whilst the Mahiirkjd 
Rebellion of Kharbara and was at Aduni. The Bhdti thkkurs of Kharbark 
RiimaiwSlf Bhiitfs aided by and Kkimalwkll rebelled, and a hereditary .Banik 

official, named Mntdnd Rdi, volunteered to under¬ 
take their reduction. The Mahdrdjk provided him with letters to all the 


Men of the Bania caste dis- 
tnignisb themselves iu the 
struggle there. 

Andp Singh present at the 
taking of Oolcandu. 

He is made a Mab^rdji. 

rdja. After a short 
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oftioiaiu in Bikanir believed to have funds at command, and sent him to 
BikknSr, where he succeeded in raising a force of four thousand men. One 
Bhkti, Bhiig Chdnd, a great grandson of Tejmdl .so famous in Eajd R4i 
Singh's time, supported the darbdr. The Bhatis to the number of two 
thousand were assembled in the fort of Cburaia. It was situated about one 
hundred miles north of Bikanir, and the Rajputs, who are fond of defining 
regions by some characteristic natural product, spoke of it as beyond the region 
of the “jjhog.” It was in this locality that R,djfi Rdi Singh wished to erect a. 

fort, but was bafSed by Tejindl BhdtL The place 
Rii’s eitpedihon besieged by Mukund Rai’s force, whereupon the 
Bhatis called in the aid of the Johyds, so frequently 
u thorn in the side of Bikanir. The Job yds attempted to throw supplies into 
the fort but failed, and the Bhdti leaders then began to treat with Mukund Mi. 
They reminded Mukund Rdi of Rdjd Rdi Singh's failure to establish a fort, 
and how Tejindl had said: “ Where the phog grows the land is yours, but 
where the sdji and lai grow it is mineand they pointed out that the lands 
on the banks of the Hakro had often changed hands ; Hamirde Dasodd had 
once held them, then the Johyas, afterwards one Jdi Singh, then for a time 
the Khinchi Riijputs, after them the Kailan Rajpfits, and then the Bhdtia 
but Rdthors had never possessed them, and Lad no valid claim to them. Mean¬ 
while the Bhdtis in the fort were starving, and on Mukund R4i and Ins prin¬ 
cipal lieutenant, Amar Singh Sringot, swearing that they would be safe, the 
BhhtS leaders, Jagrup Singh and Bihdri Das, came to discuss matters in the 
Rdthor camp. After a long debate the Bhiti "peshkash" to be paid to 
the Bikdnir darbdr was fixed at a lakh, and it was promised that the rdj 
troops should be removed. During the negotiations Mukfiud Rdi’s enemies 
in B’kdnfr sent word by letter to the Bhatis that Mukdud R£ meditated 
treachery, and if the Bhatis could manage to kill him the writers would avert 
the displeasure of the Bikanir darb^r. Bihari Das, however, did not accept 
the warning: he had exchanged "pagrfs" with Mukdnd E^i, and he now 
showed him the letter. In five days Rs. 50,000 of the stipulated “pesbkash" 
had been paid, and as Mukdnd Rai-said he would get the rest excused, un¬ 
bounded confidence dwelt in the minds of the tbjikurs. To diminish expenses 
the Bhatis sent away the Johyas and reduced their garrison to five hundred 
men. Mukdnd Rai and A.mar Singh now saw that if their oaths were dis¬ 
regarded, the object of their desire could be obtained. Discussing the matter 
_ . , ... together they decided that “ loyal service must be 

thoBh^r"' sinless" (“si^m kam nir dosh hai"). Accord¬ 

ingly they attacked the fort at midnight, surprised 
the garrison, killed Jagrdp Singh and Behari Das, and took the fort. On its 
Fort of Aaipg^vh built. % Sambat 1735 a Larger fort was built named 

''Anupgarti,' v'Hich is now looked upon as one or 
the principal strongholds of Bikanir. The Maharaja at Adiini was greatly 
pleased with this success, and handsome rewards were conferred on Mukiind 
Bai and Amar Singh. BMg Chand Bhatf, mentioned above as loyal to the 
Darbar, received the grant of Khdrbar4, which estate is still held by his 

descendants. The immediate result of the grant 
was disastrous, for Khdrbara was attacked by the 
son of the slaughtered Behari Dds, supported by 
the Johyas, who took Khdrbard and laid waste all the northern border, 
Bbereu]^n the Thdkur of Mahdjan, whose estate adjoined Khdrbara, 
represented th^ if K.hdrbard were given to him, he would extend the 
bouiidanes or Bikanir to the banks of the Satlaj. He obtained the grant, 
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wtereupou the son of the late grantee, Bhdg Chand, attacked Kharbarfi, 
supported by the Johyas. The Mahajan th£kur was killed^ and hie heir fell 

into the hands of the Johyas. As he was bat a 
theih'raof the'shfitL ^ releJised him, and lie subsequently- 

avenged his father by slaying a number of Johyds 
in their oivn country; but -when that took place h’arfd Klidn, leader of the 
attack on Khdrbara, was dead, and all that the young thdkur could do against 
him was to strike his tomb with his sword; the mark of the blow long remained 
and it is said that from that date the Johyas did homage and paid taxes to 
Bikdnir, though often rebellious. Indeed, within a year or two the Johya 

Bhiitfe join the johyae. ?[ attacked Sirsa held by the Thdkur 

ol Bukharko, who with others was killed, and for 
the time the pargand lost to Bikanir. One Hydt Khan, Bhdtf, who liad 
charge of Bhatndr on the part of the darbdr, joined the .Johyas, and for a 
short season made himself independent in Bhatner. It should be noticed 
that Hydt Khan’s position at Bhatridr was due to .Waharajd Amid Singh’s 
t,,. i .V suspicions of Ids own thdkurs, whom he believed 

darbSr. lavorable to his brother, Padam Singh; and 

Badam Singh had disregarded his authority, and 
it was thought aspired to the “gadi.” 

The Mahdrdjd was learned in Sanscrit and valued literature. When the 
Mahirdja’s literary tastes. Brdhmaiis wore concealing their books and often 
destroying them from lear of the intolerant 
emperor, Andp Singh bought a number, and they or their dust are still in the 
library of the Bikanir fort. Two works, the “ Antfp Raka” and the “ Andp 
Meghmdld,” were written in Sanscrit in honor of the Maharaja, who seems, 
by the villages he gave to Chararis and the mode in which they speak of him, 
to have almost revived the golden days of Rai Singh. 

Banmali Das, before mentioned as au illegitimate son of Karan Singh 
and as having intrigued to obtain the mansab of Bikauir, was still pressing his 
suit at Dehli, where he was on intimate terms with the Saiyad Hasan Ali, 

BanmiUf Dfa, the traitor, gets f .'‘^juired great iufluence over the 

the grant of half Bikanir. emperor, obtained for Banmali Das half the Bika¬ 
nir mansab j so Banmali Das came to Bikanir with 
three thousand men and encamped near the old fort of Bika. The Mah^rajS 
eutertaiued him handsomely, but Banmali Das, who, as before mentioned, had 
become a Musalmdn, slaughtered goats and sheep near the temple of Lakhroi 

t, r..! 1 n-i, Ndrain, and when remonstrated with declared he 

^^Banmili Dfe comes to Bika- .j. 

for the accountants and demanded their ledgers 
in order that he might determine what villages to take. As they were unable 
to give up the ledgers, he kept them prisoners. However, a clever Ahir, named 
Dde R^m, volunteered to help the Maharaja out of his difficulties. Going to 
Banmali Diis he told him that he would not find out the good villages by 
keeping the accountants, but that he himself was ready to give him all the 
SattlteatChingof. information he required; and on Banmdli Das 
resolving to have his fort at Chingoi, Ude Ram 
obtained from the Maharaja an order (nika) placing him in possession of 
Changoi and half the other to-«-DS and villages of Bikanir. It so happened 
that the Mah^rfijd had married the daughter of a poor thakur named Lakhmi 
Das Sonagri, who having nothing to give in dowry had once told the Maharaja 
that he was ready, as an equivalent, to perform any service which mio-ht be 
required. The Maharaja now sent for him, and, reminding him of his promise. 


hire to kill Banmali Das. The thakur protested against being 


Plot a(!;a’.^st the life of Baa- 
vniilf Das. 


re¬ 
quired to shed the blood of a son of tlie late Mahii- 
rajd Karan Singh, and when pressed, stipulated 
that at least some one else should share thte guilt. 
A Bik^ wa.s accordingly associated with him. The two went to Ghangoi 
pretending to be outlaws (bahrotiss), and the Maharaj£ sent me3senj|ers to 
Banmall Dfis begging him not to give them refuge, of which communication 
no notice was tdren by Baiim^li Das. Lakh mi Das told his intended victim 
that he had brought his daughter to be married to him. and Banmall Das, 
quite deceivwl, married a slave-girl who personated the thakur’s daughter. 
Tho night of the marriage the girl put jwison (“somal-’-’) into the bridegroom-’s 
cup, and so Banmali Das died. He had been accompanied to Bikanic by a Na- 
wab, and to make matters square with this Nawab, 

” ’ at first threatened vengeance, for he said he well 

knew how Banmali Das’ death had been compassed ; but a lakb of rujjees 
changed his disposition, and he reported to the emperor that Banmali Das had 
died a natural death. No blame fell upon Aniip Singh, and thus, in the words 
of the “ Kiyant ” writer, BanmdK Das got his deserts (kiye ne piiga) Thakur 

Lakhmi D4s received in reward Bas and Rajpurd, 
i"? Ahir’s descendants are still servants 

of the darbar and a large village bears his name. 

In Sambat 1755 Mabdrdjd Aniip Singh dkdat Adiini in the Dakhan. 

Death of MahilrSji Auiip Two Ranis, three khawass, seven pdtrs, four sahelis, 
Singh iu the Dakhnn. and three female attendants became satis. 

Aniip Singh had four sons : Sarup Singh, Siydn Singh, Kiidr Singh, and 
Anand Singh. 


Before beginning the reign of Aniip Singh’s successor, some farther account must 
be given of Annp Singh's brother Padam Singh already 
Anecdotes of Padam Singh. often alluded to. Ho is par excellence the hero of Bika- 
nir, and occupies in the minds of the people, if wo may 
compare small things with great, tho same place which Bichard the Lion-hearted 
holds or held on the minds of the people ot England. To the present day his 
huge sword is reverently preserved, and at ceitain seasons “puj£”iB performed 
before it. Reckless courage, great personal strength, and eitremo open-handedness 
were the characteristics on which Pad.am Singh’s popularity rested, as will be seen 
by tht* following anecdotes, which, though greatly exaggerated, are doubtless founded 
cn fact. During his fathePs life-time he was employed in the Dakhan, and fought 
at Aurangdbad with his brother Mohan Singh. The latter possessed a pet deer, 
which one day the kotwalf officials finding loose in the city tied up and the kotwal 
appropriated; so that when Mohan Singh’s people claimed it, the kotwal declared it 
had been ijio for a long time. After an angry altercation Mohan Singh’s servants 
went away, and reported the incident to their master, who was vejy angi-y. The 
next day both brothers went to the emperor’s darbar, for the court was then at 
AnraivgAbad Padam Singh had arrived before Iris brother, and after paying his 
respects in the darbir, had come out to lounge and smoke with his friends, when 
Mohan Singh came and entered the ante-room (deori). he met the kotwal, accomp,anied 
by his brother-in-law. Mohan Singh complained to the kotwal of the treatment 
his servants had met with the preceding day, but the kotwAl insolently replied 
that, as regards the deer, both he and his servants lied. A violent quarrel now began. 
Tlie Bikknir prince was drawiug his sword when the kotwal and his brother-in-law 
both assaulted him and killed him before he could strike a blow. The uproar was 
heard on all sMes, aad Padam Singh left his “ hukks ” and went to see what had 
occurred. He found his brother lying with apparently a slight wound in bis face, 
and he ^id to him: “ What! yon, a stout man, down from a wound like that' ” 
Mohan Singh replied: “ The mortal wound is in my back, and the murdering kotwal 
lives, though 1 die.” Padam Sipgh drew his sword, grasped his shield, and harried 
mto the darbar where the kotwdl had gone. The emperor retreated hastily to the 
palaces the nobles stood iu consternation, and some ran away. Padam Singh riislied 


his enemy, severed him in two with a blow which also left a mark upon the 
■- i-J- jar whi'.h the kotvdl was standing. He then returned to his dying brother 
> r ' pointed out the ko'.w'd’s brother-in-law escaping, whom he also killed with a 
,; w which fell like the weapon of Indra. Padam Si igh then carried off his brother 
Ttoue venturing to ci.olost him, and the next d.ay the emperor himself treated him 
ah ably, eonh.?cated tlte kotwiil’s property, and refused lug son access to the pal.ioe 

On one oocabi.m when a Ifawdb, a friend of the lUjd of Jodhpur, had conspired with 
the .Ra.ia to mui-det Karan Singh of Blkknir. Padam Singh, who was on an eleph.-int 
'.■d:h his father, disconcerted their phui by a marvellous exhibition of strength, which 
made the conspirators afraid to attempt any treachery so long as thew wero within 
reach of Padam Singh. The feat which cowed them consisted in ^adam Singh’s 
diMcging the Nawkb’s elephant alongside of that on which he and his father were 
seated by pulling the Nawab’s howda. Other anecdotes are told of Padam Sin 'h’s 
p owess, which I will not detail. " 

The genf i oaity of Padam Singh tvas, to judge from the " Kijant,” exorcised chiefly 
on minstrels. Tbe tutliorof the“K!yant” includes him amongst thirty.one imVivi Ir.als 
o' whom during the tljur "yugs” he considei-s to have earned '•.ho title of 
• DAoi'’ or gWer. “These,” he says, “ are davr to all who write of the thirty-six royal 
races, and their names should be reverently repeated at Panaashdr’s time, >. e. in the 
early morning.” ’ 

Pivd.im Singh’s great act of lavish bounty wets the gift of nine lakhs to a Oh.'tran 
>,*. Odfcpur in reward for a single complimentary punning couplet ou bis name. 
.dn<»-)ier somewhat curious one is relatetl. A Charau and his wife, near Bih.infr were 
in gr.iafc poverty. They reflected that if they were but to apply to Pudan; Sin'' 
they would be sure of relief; hut they neither made nor knew ballads or versc r i 
wer,! too proud to beg directly. They resorted to a method of getting tho money 
required, und at the same time of preserving their respectability, which I have known 
to I .> pi-actised by prond men in poverty elsewhere in Eajpiitina, A woman who 
could write dre-w up a bond, attested by the sun and moon, piupoitiag to bt written 
b^ Padam Singh, and pledging him to pay Bs. 140 which he had borrowed from tlia 
CI'J-.v. The latter went to the Dakhan with the bond. There Padrm Singh ro¬ 
ve: ved him kindly, and divining hi-s circumstanoes and motive, acknowledged \,be 
bond, s.nd Dot only ordered tbit it should be paid, but that with tun /iijtes 
adJitioiml it should bo paid by his heirs and successors annually to th.- Ghiimu’s 
icj rf^eatiitives. and for two generations it is said to have been actually paid. 

The circumstances of Padam Singh’s death are dwelt on in great\lct di bv the 
author of the "Kiyant j’’ but I will relate them briofly, ard shall not attempt ui> ' .-irg 
t'lo -saggerations within fho bounds of truth. In Sambat 1731 there was muOU f.yiit. 
ii'.g in th ' Dakhan. One Kawib Didel Khan is stated to hare been in oomm.iud I 
to ir, >'! ;b] troop.s on the Tapt„ and with him was Anup Singh and his b- -r 
1 aonu' The *i my was hard-pressed, and DaJel Khan begged P.odam ^ iu-ii !o 

try !■> k. • the enemy m check with a body of 12,000 horse, and protect the supplies 
V'hioa ■ •■■■e c,.>nstantly lieing cut off. 

i;„t, ,’f., of Ratidro held joint (ximmand with Padam Singh, and thc”.j were 
several o.;ti .r .'.Istin^nished persons with them. After Padam fiugb and 6ul‘ S.v had 
lift tlm i.ifii a body tor the objee^t indicated, it was attu ked by Jadii Rai and Sanwant 
Rdi, the loiidiug opposing chiefs. Their attack was sudden and their success seemed 
nssured, wlien the detached cavalry with P.idam Singh at their head attacked the 
a .. lion t ill ‘ " ir vnd put them to flight. This done Padam Singh fell back three 
kds;, and gw.fc iiis brother, the ilahaiaja, of whom he was jaalona, luuch pain by 
refusiui ei:' ei to pay or rfooire.a visit, but he declared himself ready for any duty 
that might come to baud He had not long to wait. The chiefs above-mentioned 
malt! a ’ttldtui attack cariy cue rnoming upon the detachment. On t.ie alarm 
boiuje- . 'ivj«, Padam Singh coolly said that he should finish his morning devotioas 
I :fo jle wr it to fight, and Satr Sal began the action with half the force. He j ro- 
t rt'-uthi' Ic tttrisB, but the Dakhanfs preissed hard and the standard was h' b,,,r g-.r 
o ' ' Iff lost. Padam Singh was informed of this just as he was finishing hir, prav,.xii. 
lie - rt'U'odhurjif .'liy and went forth. Finding the “nagara” bearer wounded, tie’tofd 
birr* ti lie guilt that day and not to fight, and when the wounded, inaa dcfcb'wrtl he 
uould Ti'iiiaia with him, he asked if he thought he oould not protect tho “ btirisfi! 
.as- lrii ’■ ilfftt’e-dnim lightening the enemy, see page, 18n) alone that day, 

j'; .; Oikiianis were in two bauds—one of foot beaded by Sanwant Rili, the oshar 
o{ ho-a ■ couin, '.nded by Jddii Rai on an elephant. Padam Singh charged the iu- 
fanrr -T d pcueirated to Sanwant Rai, and he drove his spear not ouly thro'ig’i i.he 
Dokii t ii i. ch ;!i; and huH:, but also through his horse’e back and pri y jiu.; >, lud - •. i 
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beyond then “ as ‘ .’toujfh a black devil li>‘xi struck. ’ Padam Singh then drew one 
of" the two sA^ord he cm ;d and s> "•• fittv-thrc'C i i" the who somiunded hitn. Hia 

horue was disabled, bur ■' lollovyr ^.ivc liirr ap b'-. Jiorsv ij: aii’d “Patdea,” and former¬ 
ly a gifi to him m I’edjm Singh. Bjr tth tii i.; 1‘aO: ,) .■irigh hadlost half his force, 
bathe stilt fcng . or and 1 1 ei’ .ne of ,1 obi Kfo'. when again he loat hie 

horse. Obi’-'-v " •' h-'v. l-c .,>*■ , ent nvne o' oJi; my, which now surrounded 
, ■.■ ■ ■ o.nored with wouuos, as ai.sv w.nr Satr Sal, At thisjunc- 
•1 y ni..^ .Princo of Kailfai, who was by bla side, to withdraw from 
'*71111 withdriw.” wan the ro-dy of tbo prince. “What! am I 
tnruod I'adam Singh, tbus iihow*i;.; I’l ui that age J&ta wore thought 
• af.i.jiuid not Ti t b.nviug 'iiiB.'ii. 

it fo. . lacn rciiiainou with :'''ndav, who, perceiving that the 


him on ■ 
ture h > (i. 
the fighi i 
jdt-snek! .ii ^ 
meanly of 
Biioii h* 
‘'aishin ’ i 
wn, amor 


‘ j .'igio a ' were in iimnaieut. danger .'if c.ipi ure, ctinrgeu with his few 
wb’ 31 . HS i'iMv.ig '1 to PaGiiut yingii’a recoat. words, was a Jdt who 
showed special g-.Jiantvy. 'Oismonrited, i I'dam Bingh fought on foot, cutting in two 
all whoi'-' ho struck. At Ivugth he f-l! e -.a.desn ' bke a y/ouuded lion,” and his 
surviving Ifiwcia did .rhat .niv . uld lo .io-,- thcmaelves. The victor, Jadii Bsli, 
was in ilie deepest diotress, f- m iic denth of i.js bvotber Sauwant Kai, killed by 
padam 3ingb. and cla'.U'j’ii'cf t" I c coul.- oit'd Miti) his .layer. Search was made, 
and 2(1' ■ jiuaud.aa” (the euii'.'e bci n'li '.bu biiaid, ;-a-etohed out to the right an4 
left) fi I’l" funci-ji pile w.- pa.Jng fur .narwuut lihi, I'.id.rm Singh was found sitting 

still alive, .-Luf.g’.i portly stupefied by bis vioauds. Ho had made one or tw'o bidia 
(piiid* ) Of blood and earth, a'nd a stream of ' ' 1. “like u branch of coral” flowed 

from his body. There was not a spot on it as iiirf.e as a finger’s point unwounded. 
His. sword and shield had fallen from hie hand, but a dagger was iu his girdle. ,TMil 
Kai, seeing his enemy, struck him a blow; and Padam Singh, roused by it, with a dying 
effort sprang up, seized Jadd Rdi, dragged him from ais horse, threw him on the 
ground, knelt on hiiu, drove his digger three titne..i through his chest and buck, 
and expire! with the last thrust, fadam Singh, though dead, had done his work, 
for ho had slain the two TJakhani lea.ders, and their bands dispersed in consequence.. 

A “ ohhatii ” was built over the iishesof Padam Singh on the banka of the Tr,, i', 
and four of his wives died sati on rc.ieivuig jbws of the death of their lord. The 
date of Padam Singh’s death was S.ambat 1739. Satr Sal of Ratlam escaped with his 
life, but ho had received eighty-four wounds ; he and others who had from twenty-seven 
to seventy wounds recovered. 

The ’two brothers Kesri Singh and Padam Singh each held ma.n8abs from the 
Hmporor Alamgfo. Kesri Singh s was of Bs. 2,5()0. .Ho was killed in Kangra in 
Sambut 1727. His honors were probably eanied in the great battle which ]paced 
Jirangzcb on the throne, ^or he then greatly distinguished himself. Padam Singh 
b d ii K'Uiisab of Bs, 2,Oi 0, and with it he held a gifuit of Etawah and JWainpuri. 


Sarup Singh. 

Sat lip Singh was horn Sami ’ 74(1, and succeeded to the Bik.inir " gadi 
« f Sumbat 1756. He wa.^ with his lather at Addni' 

cv.'E'i.jao 1 p^i when he died, and he romained iu the JDakhau after 

his accession, liis mother, a Sesodi^ princess, boirg in power at nikanfr, where 
. . ., T%ii the officials were quarrelliug. One L-’lat, a "nazir’^ 

Eeurcnain .i sn. Rdni’s right-luod man, and his 

principal opponents were some tlilikurs, amongst whom were the owners of 
,, , . . , . . - Bhuaarko and Jess^no. The last, Prithwf Rai by 

.«ii la lu njrnss ii\ i anir. name, was musahib Or general, and Lallat to get rid 

of him persuaded the Rani, when she happened to be sick, that he bad tried 
to poison her. She was consequently most anxious to destroy both him and 
A naid, tbe Kiyu's motber, ^’8 friends, which was effected by thy eunuch and 
csuncs « ifading ihiikor to be Mukvind fi^i (tho treacherous conqu or of the 
.™r<ier«i by a oouoch, uamed Bhatfs), who induced Prithwi ndj and his followers 

to come to the palace to hear letters road froiu 
the yo',ing M'jhara;a in the Dakhan, 


*’ Pind*' is vuied as ofiterinffa t« r 
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They were made prisoners first and then murdered in cold blood—an act 
Lallat leaves the Riji's mother which caused great indignation throughout the 
and takes service with another Country. Lallat^ the eunuch, was blamed by the 
dowager R&nf, a Rijkwat. Maharaja, and seems to have lost his position with 

the Sesodifi Eani. For a short time after the murder he is mentioned as being 
in the employ of a Rfijawat dowager Rani, whose two sons, Sujan Singh and 
Anand Singh, were, she conceived, in danger of being murdered by the 
Sesodia, as the latter feared one of them might supplant their half-brother 
the Mahiraj^. 

The Riyawat Rani accordingly arranged to send them to Dehli under 
The Kajawat sends him away charge of Lallat. They were on their way there, 
in charge of her sons, Sujan and had already gone three marches when a 
Singh and another. Jaisalmir Bhati, who was in their train and who 

bore a great reputation as a seer, pronounced the omens agaimst further 
progress for sixteen watches, and the party therefore halted for that period. It 
had expired, and they were about to proceed on their way when two Kasids 
(messengers), bearing despatches from the Dakhan, arrived bound for Bikanfr. 
They refused to tell any news, but Lallat took forcible possession of the 

despatches, and discovered that MaharSj^ Sardp 
Singh bad died of small-pox. Sujiin Singh, the 
eldest of the two sons of the Rajawat dowager, 
was now the rightful chief of Bikdnir, and Lallat 
at once returned with his charge to the palace, 
assembled the officials, and proclaimed Suj£n Singh Maharaja ; Baisakh Sudi 7, 
Sambat 1757. 


On his way gets intelligence 
of the Raja’s death. 


Returns and 
Singh R^js. 


makes SujAu 


Sujan Singh. 

Sujan Singh, son of Aniip Singh, was bom in Sambat 1747 (A. D. 1690), 

Accession of Sujin Singh. Succeeded to the » gad! - Sambat 1 7^ (A. I). 1700). 

He was employed in the Dakhan at the time of the 
oShan *" Emperor Aurangzeb’s death, immediately after which 

event Ajft Singh, Raja of Jodhpdr, planned to seize 
Second invasion of BIka- Bikanfr. The Bfd£w4t8 on the frontier were iil-dis- 
nr y 0 pur. ^ posed towards Suj^n Singh and began to intrigue 

with the Jodhpdr chief. Karan Singh of Gopfilpdra, however, and Bihari Das 
of Bfdds-ar were stoutly loyal, and were consequently seized and confined by 
Ajit Singh; but they managed to communicate with their friends at Bikanfr, 
and to acquaint them with the plan of the Rdjd. Opposition on the part of 
Bikanfr was not sufficient to prevent the occupation of the city by the Jodhpdr 
forces, and the “ an ” (oath of fealty) of Ajit Singh was enforced, though not 
without protest, for Ramji, a blacksmith of the Bikduir ■' mandi" or market, 
cut down the Jodhpdr banner, declaring that the “ an ” of Sujdn Singh and 
no othi’r there prevailed. Before he could be slain by Jodlipdris he killed 
five of them. Judging from the minuteness of the details recorded, the cir¬ 
cumstances of this occupation would seem to have left a deep impression. Thus 
the “ Kiyant” mentions that the Jodhpdr vakil and Pirthi Rdj, Thakur of 
Bukarkho and leader of the Bikdnir forces, held a colloquy on the spot where 
the butchers now dwell. Finally, Ajit Singh resolved to withdraw his troops, 
which suffered much from the heat and want of water. Pirthi Raj obtainerl 
great credit for his conduct, and when Sujan Singh returned to Bikanfr, he 
conferred on him, as a mark of distinction, the right to tie his “ pagri •" on the 
left side of his head. 


/ 


Sryitn 8'mf[u returns home 
rwo: the Dnkhsn. 

Dievegsrdi the orders of 
, Uie emperor. 


in A. D. 17iy, year that Muhammad Shfih took liia seat on the throne 
of Dehli—a year, it is stated, of grreat plenty—MaharajS 
Suj^n Sinffh returned to BfMnir after ten years' 
service in the Dakhan ; and although royal messengers 
(ahadfs) came to summon him to Dehli, the weakness 
of the empire was now such that he did not think it 
'necessary to obey, but in order not entirely to break with the emperor, he 
' sent a force to serve him. Shortly after, Ajft Singh is said to have made an 
attempt to seize the person of Suj^in Singh when out hunting away from his 
AiftSmsrh.tho Jaraja of fo^ i a » Srfpujji" Or Jain priest being warned in 
Jodhpdr attempts to cap- a vision sent word to the Mahdraj^ that the Jodhpuris 
turf .8»idn Siagh. ^fere on him, and he Lad only just time to return 

to the fort when five hundred horse from J^xthpilr suddenly appeared. Their 
leader was one Dfp Chand Bids, who professed to be the bearer of presents and 
compliments from .Raja Ajit Singh in connection with the recent birth of a 
son of Ajft Singh. Some time after, Sujan Singh felt secure enough to absent 
himself for some weeks from Bikanfr in order to get 
SnjAn Singh got« to Duu- a,t Dungarpur. On his way back he was 

garpur e narr invited to Udepiir by the Rand, with whom he stayed 

for a month enjoying the sports of Mowar. His horse “ Jambu dip" attract¬ 
ed much attention by its wonderful leaping powers, and when the Rdnd admired 
it be presented it to him fully equipped. 

In Sambat 1787, the Mabdraja proceeded tvith a force to Nohar to punish 
the insurgent Bhattfs and Johiyas. The Bhattfs 
Qali., UK insurrection of gut,mftted, humbly presented the keys of the fort of 
thoBhatf.,mdJoh.^4.. ^ » peshkash'' of Rs. 20,000. 

Another insurrection about the same time was headed by Daulat Singh 
Kiindhalot. Him the Mahdrajd had killed in some treacherous manner (chuk 
kar mdriyo). 

In Sambat 1790, after an interval of more than a quarter of a century, 
Jodhpur again invaded Bi'kani'r. Rdj& Abhai Singh 
then sat on the Jodhpur “ gadi,” hut the invading 
force, 15,000 strong, was headed by his bold brother 
Bakht Singh. Zordwar Singh, eldest Kaiiwar or son of Sarup Singh, was then 
at Nohar with 22,000 men. He marched to protect the capital, and in a 
battle at Talao Najdsar Bakht Singh was defeated. Abhai Singh, however, 
supported him with 80,000 men, who encamped near the city of Bikanfr; but 
they suffered so much from want of supplies and water that Abh.oi Singh sent 
Bakht Singh to the Edna of Udepdr to beg him to assist in negotiating terms 
of peace. The Rdnd accordingly sent mediators, and Abhai Singh, who was 
not now in a position to press any demand on Bfkdnfr, was glad to be per¬ 
mitted to retire unpursued. So hurried was the retreat that the pole of the 
Molf fire, which the Jodhpiirfs had planted as usual on the first of Phdgan and 
which ought to remain undisturbed till the 15th of the month when it is burnt, 
was placed in a cart and carried to Ndgor, where the two brothers held the 
Holi festival, nils evidence of the straits to which the Jodhprfr host had 
been reduced afforded great pleasure at Bikanfr, and a satirical ballad com¬ 
memorating the circumstance is on record. 

After these ev’ents an ill-feeling arose between the Mahataja ICanwar 
Qtwrrei between Sujin Zorawar Siugh and his father, the Raja, m conse- 
•SinRh and tis son Zotiwnr quence of the dislike of the Kanwar towards one 
Khawas Anand Ram. The Mahdraja strove to humor 
his son, but the latter would hear of nothing less than the murder of Anand 


Third invaaion of bOtanfr 
by .Todhptir. 



and as he was not gratified, he left Bik^nir and resided chiefly at Nohar. 
There he obtained assassins who succeeded in killing Anand Ram by night. 
Zordwav Singh then moved with bis force towai-ds Bikaofr, and encamped at 
village Uddsar, one k6s distant. The advisers of the Rdja urged him to avoid 
a collision with his son, and in order to bring the latter to his father, two 
Raufs went to Zordwar Singh at Uddsar. A reconciliation was effected. 
Zorawar Singh agreed to do homage to his father, and the latter to make over 
to him all {>ower, which the Kanwar soon liad to exercise against a rebellious 
Bbdtf thdkur, Ude Singh of JaimaLsar. The Bhdtf was compelled to pay 
Rs. .5,000 "peshkash,^' and to do service in person. 

At this time Bakht Singh, the brother of the Rajd of Jodhpur, held Nagor 
Tiio s^iiirhiA k'niafltr nf cherishcd ambitious designs upon Bfkaufr. With 
the Bil.iimr Fort conspires him. Daulat Singh, descendant of Ndpo, the Sankbld 
to betray the fort to Jodh- and hereditary killadar of the Bikduir Fort, entered 
P**'- into a conspiracy and promised to betray his charge. 

Several other persons were induced to join, and amongst them Ude Singh 
of Jaimalsar and Siwd Parohit. Other conspirators were Bhagwdn Dds, son 
of Gordhan, and his two sons. The plot had ripened; Kanwar ZoiHwar Singh 
had gone to Udasar, and the fort was thus deprived of its best defender. It 
so happened that Jetsi Parihdr, a grandson of Rajsf and one of the hereditary 
Parihfir servants of the state, was connected by marriage with the malcontent 
Ude Singh, and at the same time high in favor with the Darbdr, to which he 
was devotedly faithful. Jetsi and tide Singh at this juncture went to the 

Mahdrkj Kanwar at Ud^ar, where Ude Singh gave 
The plot fails. ^ feast. As Ude Singh became heated with wine, 

he let drop words which showed that he had some great secret in his keeping, 
whereupon Jetsi pressed him to disbosom himself to him, his relation and friend. 
Jetsi soon discovered that the seizure of the fort that very night had been 
arranged. Instantly he sent a camelman (oti) to summon those of his people 
who were near, while he himself repaired to the fort, about a kos distant. Going 
to the bastion where Parihdrs were on duty, he shouted to them to let down 
a rope, as the gates being shut he could not get into the fort. When lie had 
been drawn up, he hurried to the zanfuid door, and when tlie Mahfirjijd, iuduewi 
by his argent messages, came to him, lie told the treachery of the Sdiikhld. 
Tlie Maharlijfi then went with Jetsi to the Surajpol (Sun Gate), whicli was 
found to be unlocked, as also were the other gates of the fort; while at the 
Killadar’s post, in spite of tlie lateness of the hour, conversation was going on. 
Precautions were taken, tin guns of the fort were fired, so that the K illaddr's 
messeno-er, who had gone to fetch Bakht Singh with 2,000 horso lying 
read ' at a convenient distance, knew that the conspiracy had been discovered y 
•md Bakht Singh and the other conspirators accordingly beat a timely 
i-etreat In the fort the S^,nkhla guard, consisting of ten men, were after a 
f<?ht all killed After this event the gates of the fort were entrusted 
to a I)li4bhiii, while to Jetsi Parihfir was confided the management of the 

wia but a few months after the conspiracy above described that Sujan 
it was out Sambat 1792, at Rai 

Pentb of Sujiu Singh. Sin^hpilri. where he had gone to settle a quarrel 
between the Thdkur of Bdbdrdn and ‘‘I'^trs” or mistresses 

rf inferior rank were ournt witR the Rdjd's body at Rd.smghpiira, and two 
Lys aftcrw,ar(ls, when the news reached Bikdnir, four Rams also tvere burnt. 

with the Raja's pagi'l. 

Suidii Siiigh had two sous, 


Zordwar Singh and Abluii Singh. 


WSlSTi}. 
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' 7iOr&w»T Singh sat on the Bikdnir “gadf” Magh Budi 9, Sambat 1792 
(A. D. 1735). He was born Mdgh Budi 14, 
Accession of ZoT^war Singh. Sambat 1769. He began his rule by expelling 

E.xpcls .lodbpurfs from Bik.4- some Jodhpdr troops who occupied " thhnhs ” in 
iiir territory. Bikdnir territory on the border of the two states. 

After tins the Mahdrdja found it necessary to take the field in order to 
bring the state into order. Sangrdm Singh, Thdkur of ChtJrd, being dis¬ 
affected, was expelled and another put into his place, but on his going to 
Jodhpur, the Mahdrdjd came to terms with him and restored his estate. As, 
however, Sangrdm Singh went to Chilrd without coming first to do homage 
at Bikdnir the breach was re-opened, and Sangram Singh again went to Jodhpdr 
with a considerable following. 

In Sambat 1796 the Jodhpdr attacks on Bikanir were renewed. Thakur 



obtain a force of 10,000 men, with which he 
entered Bikdnir territory. The Thdkurof Asoph 


by Jodhpur. 


aijproachedj-'PM Fhilodi, with 15,000 men, hut Bakht Singh had a cpiarrel with 
his brother Abhdi Singh, Bajd of Jodhpdr, and de.sired to ally himself with 
Bikdnir. Zordwar Singh at first distrusted him and required a proof of 
his sincerity, whereupon Bakht Singh took Mertia from Jodhpdr. It was 
then agreed that Bakht Singh should attack Jodhpdr in the absence of his 
brother, who was with the army invading Bikdnir. A Bikdnir contingent • 
of 8,000 men, nnder Bakhtdwar Singh Mehtar, joined Bakht Singh, and the 
Jodhpdr chief, intimidated by the aspect of affairs, came to terms with Bakht 
Singh, to w'hom he agreed to pay two Idkhs. Mertia was restored to Abhiii 
Singh, and both the brothers then retired to their cities. Bakht Singh 
dismissed the Bikdnir contingent with all honor, and on its return the 
officers described Bakht Singh to their master as a man and something more 
(31 biswds). 

At this period Bhatner was in the hands of the Johiyds from whom Bhim 


Singh, Thdkur of Mahdjan, received permission to 
take it. He was joined by Kaotot and Bika Thd- 
kurs, and a rdj official Mahta Raghdndth Rati 


Miihajan Thnkar takes lihat- 
ner from the Johijis. 


accompanied the force. The Mahdjan thakur in council with his coadjutors 
.resolved to entice Mdla, the Johiyd chief of Talwdrd who held Bhatner, to a 
confftience and then treacherously to kill him. Krst of all matchlocks 
and d.tggers were sent to Bhatner in the name of a Seth as though for 
sale, and^ a company of Rajpdts in disguise with them. The Johiyd was 
then invited to a feast, at which he was poisoned with '' ssomal,^'’ together 
with the 70 sowdrs who came with him. Having stabbed their victims 
to make the more sure of them, the Rathors took their horses and 
rode to Bhatner, where, with the aid of the party and matchlocks, they 
hilled Maid’s sons and the rest of the garrison, and took possession of 
the iox't, in which they found four Idkhs of rupees and gold mohurs besides. 
Ihis treasure the Mahdjan thdkur took nosses.sion of to the ffisomst-. of +)io 



F fl'' ;iiv;'j>ion 
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nti'lc’l wifli 

r f Ui'ki'.u.'.- by 


Plkiiu'r Fo. t I'.cpir^-ed. 


rilnhilrtii:! .. . of Jt^flhpUr, who a^ain 

itivadeu £n.iiiUi wit' a very larjjf! force. When 
he urtoli'.'' DcsLnuk he w.;i'hinj)t''l at the temple 
of K;. .iifjf and desired the Chtirans in charge to 
'■ sii him in tl.i' si - > adopted towards the Mah£raj4 of Bflcdnir, saying that 
wtu'd b-t Kandji'r interest to asfist him; but they refused. The city 
'"JUS no' lieletided, and ALl.iii :?i.;g’.i gav.' up a portion of it to plunder 
ter throe vatclics (pi.bar) and t a iakh of “lift" was taken. Rajd, 
Ahhai Siiis:li’s ieist was jiich'd on tl e site of the old fort near the temple of 
Laldiinf Nivlh. Ife liaJ n ha: i 'rv jduiiUd at the <lbndp Sugar's chhdtri, 
j.notiier in the tat t shpe (stran) of tiiC Anui* FS>;ar well, and a third at the 

<’weil'".g-place of the Jji gif Swdmh The Stir 
Bf4;ar vvu ocen-ied by iLi 'uvaders, and the 
•’abdrati thdhur l ad a h.'it'wry and took tm his quarters oi' the central 
■■ litr.t■’ of liie tiuiai'ii tai-h. The '.us of the fort we^y- iwcd. 

,fkis, JBivhiv ain, nud ilai'tots foiu. ti 1 he gar.'ist.n, and K’’’ rf 

.ii.karkbo, was the leading thfikur. The loss .lo.j the boi. ^.. auiei '■ wi s 
.v- rsuii .iiblo. One gnu especi.-lh, , ealled tlie “ Shimbhtibfin,'' placal on tlo 
present site of the artillery iines, tlitl much nnschief, and Kanwar Gaj Sing!., 
wi;ose pose'■ as opposite it, rer*iavhod on the skilfulness of the gunners and 
the desirability cf destroying them. This v>is effected bj' a Parihar wi'th a 
“ Raiuchangi ’’ gun. which he ashed !<• be aUowed to use. Gaj Singh himself 
pointed a gun which struck the “ Miimbi'-.lban ” and made it unserviceable. 

Karidjt uo’.v made it tnaictiesc tl at she bad cot deseited her otvn people. 
Two Parihnrs, vdic Imd been siei.-ping on the Sdr Mai.dir in the fort, saw, w-hen 
they rose one momiug, a pure white kite ls^.iiwl{) on the balcony (katero) 
of the SujAn Singh Mahal, and feeling convinced that it. was Karnijl, they 
went and bold the nialiarajd,. who came anil saw the wonder. He addiesstd Uio 
kite in t ct .oplet cr.pi ising welctime and confidence, to which someone piesent 
refoined with unt'tli- r couplet i^n the anticipated confusion of the invaders. 
The Tvlaliaraji'. besought the bird to fly on to a swing (hindlat), and to 
eat Kome sweetmeats (nai bedj. The bird complied and a Pdndi fed it out 
of a siKir • es.'et. It then iiew oft’ towards Deshnuk, leaving the Maharaja 
, assi.iea by t.ij sign. 

FiTorlf were made to de aeh the Rhbdrfin thdkur from Abhai Singh. 
Tim ;.;aharajfi oven \isited him at his post to the extreme dissatisfaction of 
h liUcbal Singh, who iijliraided lura for running such a risk. The incident 
I eean e know.n in the fort, where the adventure of the Maharaja and the 
: epr.'ai'hes i r Kl nslihl Siugh formed tlie burden of a song. 

i)aket Singh of Hagor now showed a disposition to aid Bfkain'r, ho!, he 
i.ad to send twice before any notice was taken of bis messages. ..biliUv 
Anand Ram was tlien accredited to Bakht Siugh, who learnt from hir r 'hat 
altlniugb Bikfiufr needed relief there were ample munitions in the fork 
Pakht Singh told the Mahta that he was at the service of the MahArfiji of 
Blkanfr body and goorls (tan dhan), but that they must get aid from 
Muhfirajf Jai Ringh of Jaijmr, where accordingly the Mabt^ went, aceomi -niej 
by an agent of ’.'.''kht Singlr. Jai Singh was not mo.e disclosed to iruA- 
liakht Singh than the Bikanii chief had at first Veil, and to win iris cou- 
ihbujce. Biil.ht Singh had again to take possession of Merti; . Jai Win 

T ' 


then 
I i nd 

.."■h 


to 


<1 bib tt>ht;.jec, a:'’ j'oti'.g'y a.4:cd lit? ?lahi4 where ivarr;.' 
r '.Ijjl O'li-ld !>*» t’.iat they permltt-d Jdkant; to be reduced n 
i b. Ti e J.ai-.ta ivpii.d ; ‘•'Maharrlj ! they miist .y. et.ihodied in yen. s..> a 
i n ■.sen’, to give su. h 'mlp.” Tnis }r!eased ♦^kc M-ibiiidi.l, who was im.-n ' 

. ril l a “kUan'tn” lu H i chief of Bikanir and a iiole (rukkfij to 
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Sin^h, Wiling him he v.bs on the point of marching and that tin-; 
must " keep heart,” At the name time a Biktinir vakd at Dehli e«nt ne v 


™“jaipii“harrre-assring''letter from the emperor I'fd betn sent to Bfh't.n' 
itiforming the Maharfija that even if he had lost the tort, Abhai Singh sli uU! 

lie ousted from it as a ^^Bhlft by file. ^ 

TiveiitY thousand Jaipur troops, under R^ja Mai Khal ri, joined Ilnklit Siin,;i 
at Mertia, but the Riktiiur agent urged Jai Smgh to 
Wabariljii Jai Singh of Jni- take the field iu person. The Mahdiajti consultad. 
phr invttdts .fodhpitr as an iiliy j^jg followers, some of whom deprecated iiiter- 
Of Btkaiu'r. fi rencc; but Sheo Singh of Sikar, a man of great 

note, pointed out the folly of permitting Jodhptir to annex Bdauiir, and thus 
increase in strength sufficiently to become a dangerous neighbour. ..heo 
f'.iiie-l/s argument prevailed, and the Malidrdj^ marched with his vyhole force. 
Abhiii Singh on hei.iiiig that his teiritory was invaded sent to the Kami o. 
Udei’ur li>r\elp. i he I’ami, recommended him to leave IJikauir it Zoiav.r.i 

fij.-' 'd consent to make him a humble salutation (naknaraan). On th, 

btiiio- pidp .sed to Zorawar yingh, lie said : “ Jai Singh will gdyo my answer.” 
"dhe Jaipur force had not made many marches through Jodhpur tornty ly 
when news arrived that the siege of Bikumr had 
'I'he «iege of liikanir raised. raised, and that Abbai Singh was jmrsued, by 

lUkdiiir troops. A commemorative couplet says that the siege bad lustee^ 
tlivee months and five days. Abbai Singles retreat was wry hasty He 
hi-nsclf hurried on with 2,000 home to Jodhpur, which he feared womd fall 
into the hands of Jai Singh. The policy of the latter, however, ivas to keep i 
bi-lh btiites in siahi quo, and when a council of war, ostensibly to determine the 
1 . *■ step, was held, no business wa.s done, and only banter and jests were 
, ■ ’n-r'O’od. Amongst tlie dritiiiguisbed persons present at this darbar are 
m nt.oued besides'^lidja Hakht'Singh of Ntigor, Elio Rajd Diler Singh of 
Joeul. Raja Indar Singli of Slieopur in Givdlior, Amir Smgli Sesodri ot 
S]iauiidra, "Siirnj Mai Jat of Bhaitpur, Gopiil of Karauli, the Badouna 
Raid, and Bahddur Singh of. Rilpnagar in Kishangarh. Bakht Singh was 
miieli disappointed at the manifest intention to do nothing, and in lii.s interest 
Mahtd Anand Hup went round to Mahdrajd Jai Singh, who remtirked thut 
Govind Deoji* had made them successful, and tliat he proposed to take h > <i'iigos 
for the indemnity (lauj kharchl lie should exact and go away. I'he ilalitu 
who lead told Bakht Singh that Girdhariji would grant the “ desire of ms 
Imart” pointed out to the Mabardjd what efforts Bakht Singh had inaue in 
the matter, and hoped that he would obtain some reward. But J.-u Smgh 
wa- intent onli- on obtaining his “ peshkash " which was fixwl at 31 Idkh.s of 
riT' ..os. Eleven iakhs of (his were paid in jewels ii hich had come to Joan j ur as 
’ -'i of the dowry of Jai Singh's daughter, who was married to Alliaj Smgh. 
Vh'V wore brought in a golden dish to Jai Singh, who, instead of showing 
{■’luoyanee, veniavkeil: “Ah! they are Jodhpur jewels now; take them. ' Eor 
th ■ reuiaiiiiii'g ton Ifiklus hostages were given. 

On the mvitiition of the Jaiimr chief, Zordwar Singh came to Buna, in 
Jodh pur, to meet his deliverer. At, their interview 
Singh Zorawar Singh remarked that the aid just roiHleied 
crowned gener-ations of friendly intercourse beLw'een 
tl'c two sintor, .onu a miustvcl repeated the following coujilet: 

“ Abli.i Ih'j Bth-utifr ax an elephant a “ grah ’’ (waler 

Xxi A. fgt^ ketirii (he eig for htlp and like Ilarji + gave aul. “ 


T 'niTt;; rf Rrijhs Jai 


Oiu- or jlu: ptoli'ctiofr of JuipVtr. 

i On G'OMtU i'coji. lilr Miplc ut JHiplir 


i til.: lionii of th*. 'iiipol..!. 






from Jaipur in reducing 
rebellious thikurs. 


bis 
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Jai Singh replied thal he had done nothing; that he was under iiuohli- 
gation to act for Bikanfr, for R4o Saugoji, by the aid of Eao Jetsf of Bfkarvlr, 
whose sister he had married, took Amer. Bikdnir was thei'eforc entitled to 
help in return, and Govind Deo had granted it. 

After this the Jaipur chief lent aid to Zorawar Singh in putting dowp his 
own rebellious thakurs, and Sddnl Singh, the fa- 
ZorSwur Singh gets assistonce mous Shekhswat, and KaJ Singh of Jhilai marched 
against the Saindasot accompanied by Mahta Bakh- 
tawar Singh. Sangiam Singh of Churn and Ldl 
Singh of Bahddrkn were preparing to resist. The latter had ten guns given 
him by his recent patron Abhai Singli, which were taken from him when he 
came into collision with Sddul Singh at Bai, whence he fled to Bahddran. 
There Sadul Singh followed him, and obtained his submission .and engagement 
to pay a “ peshkash ” of a Idkh of rupees. Tlie thakur was brought by Sadul 
Singh to Jaipur, where he was emprisoned, and peace was established in 
Bikanir. 

Anand Rup Mahta for his diplomatic services received the title of Gai 
Bhum-kd-Balird,’' and distinctions were conferred on Mahta Bakhtdwar Singh, 
recent commander of the contingent serving with Bakht Sing. 

On his pledge of safety Sangram Singh of Chiiru was induced to come to 
Saiu, where the Maharaja was encamped, and there 
Murder of the Churu th4kur. brother, Bohpat Singh, were treaeher- 

. , ously murdered in their tent. The Mahardj^ 

Mah»rAj4 occupies Churu. himself occupied the Chdru fort, confiscated 

all the moveable property, and expelled all the Banirots (the clan of the Chdrd 
thakur) except tliose in raj service. After sequestrating the estate for six 
months, it was besfnwed on Dhirat Singh, a son of the murdered Sangram 
Singh. The “ Kiyant ” contains an account of Bakht Siugh^s reconciliation 

with his brother .'"ibliai Singh, their attack on 
Contest between Bakht Singh Jaipur^ and the battle of Gangaro. Tod apparently 
exaggerates the patriotism of Bakht Singh, who, it 
seems, acted against Jai Singh, because the latter 
had refused to aid his designs on the Jodhpur "gadi." Jai Singh sent 
Mahta Anand Rrtp to urge Zorawar Singh to lay waste Nagor which Zoraxvar 
Singh had been hesitating to do. On his way Anand Efip fell ill and died at 
village Bassi not far from Pohkar, and he was burnt at the latter place. Jai 
Singh soon marched back to Jaipur having come to terms with the Jodhpur 
leaders, and having restored to Bakht Singh the elephant taken at Gangdvo 
which carried his “ thakur ” (idol) and other valued articles. Soon after Zorawar 
Singh paid a second visit to Jai Singh, who came as far a.s the Chfodpol 

gate of Jaipur to meet him. Zorawar Singh 
remaineel six months at Jaipur, during which 
the Mahtas having fallen into disfavor were 
mint (sikdari), always alluded to as an important 
charge, also changed hands. But on the return of 
the Mahkraja to Bikanir a Mahta was again made 
The Bhattis and Johiy^ were at this time troublesome and the Mahirajd 
resolved if possible to take Hissar from these two 
MahirAji visits Kamuf pre- tfiijes and who are called in the 

*** *** invasion o Kiyant “ Claeses of Turks.^’ As was the practice 
vvith the chiefs of Bikanir before entering on any 
great undertaking, the Maharaja first visited the shrine of Karnijl, and leaving 
at Nohar the troops under Kauwar Gaj Singh and Shekhawat Nahar Singh 


of N%on mid the Kiijft of Jai¬ 
pur, 


Zorawar Singh vUits Jaipur. 


deprived of office. 
Officiala. 

dfwan. 


The 
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Death of Mah&raja Zor^wor 
Singh. 

Satis. 


__Malita Bakbtawar Singh he went to Bikanir and sent his wliole family 

on foot to Deshnuk. He himself followed them, and also walked from the 
border of the wood which surrounds the shrine. He visited the shrine accom¬ 
panied by his Ranis united to him by knots in their scarves (Ghat jori). Pour 
Charans' wives also went witli the party, to each of whom a necklace was 
given. Other presents were bestowed on persons attached to the shrine. 
Food was distributed and a rupee and a blanket given to each family in the 
village. A golden umbrella presented on this occasion to Karniji is still to 
be seen above her imtige. 

Advantage was taken of the return of a Rani from the Soram Ghat on the 
Ganges to establish an alliance with the Rdo Ahir 
Alliance witli a Ban Ahfr of Mai of Rewari, by which town the Raufs 

' party passed. The Rao was to attack Hdnsl while 

Zotiwar Singh co-operated on the Bikanir border. But disturbances in 
ilikanir territory, and the attitude of Bakht Singh now hostile to his old ally, 
caused delays which irritated Rao Giijar Mai who needed aid against the 
imperial troops. At length a force was sent under Bakhtawar Singh, Mahta, 
and Daulat Singh, Thakur of Bai, which marched towards Hdnsi while the 
Mahdrdja occupied Hissiir. At the same time another force acted against the 
Bhattis of T'atiibM. 

After the taking of Hissdr the Mahaiija fell ill, and after continuing so for 
four days died at Aniipinira in Bikdnfr territory, 
not without suspicion of poison. Two Rknis, one 
khawds (mistress of the first rank), eleven piltrs 
(mistresses of the second rank), live manas (slave- 
girls), and, strange to say, one Brahman, employed 
in the cooking establishment of a pdtr, and two slave-girls of pdtrs, all became 
sati. They were consumed with the eorjise at Aniippdra, all except the Rfinis 
and a pdtr, who were burnt with the Maharaja's “ pagri ” at Bikdnir. 

Thakur Khuslidl Singh and Mahti Bakhtdwar Singh secured the fort 
t-L Vi, O' 1 . c and the city, for great anxiety was felt about the 
Biikarko imd M,iht 4 BnkhUwar succession, the late Rajd having died childless. 
Singh procure the election of Two sons of his younger brother, Aiiand Singh, had 
Gig Singh to the " gadi.” taken the field, supported by Bakht Singh. They 

encamped at Lidno on the border and ravaged Bikdnir. Khushdl Singh sent 
a messenger bearing as a token a certain ring (bitl), by means of which the 
claimants were induced to come to a conference at Garhala, where they encamped 
under a " khcjrd" tree which bore a fakir's flag. Gaj Singh, their elder 
brother, who was favored by Ehushdl Singh, encamped under another “ khejrti" 
tree, where the village gods (Bhiimids) were situated. Omens were then 
observed ; they indicated that the lord of the land (Bhilmdhani) was under 
the Blidmifis' khejra. Amar Singh, the other aspirant, however, would not 
give way ; but Gaj Singh's merits were known to all the officials and influential 
persons, and Khushdl Singh, addressing a speech to those with him, had 
little difficulty in persuading them to accept Gaj Singh as their future 
master. Gaj Singh was then secretly summoned to Bikanir from the khejrd 
tree; but at the fort gate, when offered the “gadi" of Bikanir, a curious 
condition was imposed upon him. The Thiikur and Mahtd stipulated that 
they should not be called to account for the expenditure of stores and 
treasure dui'ing the siege of the BikfLuir fort by Abhai Singh. Gaj Singh, 
taking the SaligrSm in his hands, swore not to take them to task : all difficulty 
to his accession was thus removed, and Asddh Bud 1-ttb, Sambat 1802, at the 
time of morning prayer (Mangal arati) Gaj Singh took his seat on the “ gadi.” 
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Intri|;aG8 of the discontented 
Bl'kSnfr nobles. 


“TOie “ tilak ” was placed on his forehead, the guns were fired, the " nobat 
sounded, and the new Kaja proclaimed. 

Amar Singh and his brother, the rival claimants at Garbala, heard the guns 

. , 1 , , • I suspicions wete aroused. They sent to 

Anger of the other claimants. » •er' ’C!- u ,-n , ,• 

see if Gaj Sin^h was still under his “ khejra ” tree ; 

apparently he was, and fast asleep upon his bed. But soon it became known 
that a Bhdrat named Sattidan was personating him, and then Amar Singh 
thought it time to mount and be olT. Uttering threats he turned his hoi-se’s 
head towards Jodhpur. 

Gaj Sinpk. 

Gaj Singh was horn in Snmbat 1780. His mother was a Shekhawat. 

. . He took his seat on the “gadi" Aslidh Bud 14th, 

Acceseion of Gaj Singh. recorded 

act was to show honor to Mahtfi Bakhtawar Singh, whom he caused to sit 
down before him. 

BAjd Abhai Singh of Jodhpur was at Ajmfr when Gaj Singh obtained 
the “gadi.'’' There the disappointed claimant 
Amar Singh arrived and found other Bik^nfr 
malcontents in attendance—Blum Singh of Mab5- 
jan and Lai Singh of Bahddran—who after the death of Saw^i Jai Singh had 
been released from Jaipur. The three comforted one another with the rcflectioiii 
that Gaj Singh was but the nominee of Thakur Khnshdl Singh, and that the 
goddess Lakhmi Nath (joint patron with Karniji of Bikanir) would doubtless 
appoint Amar Singh. 

A large force for the invasion of Bikanir was prepared by Abhai Singh, 
of which Raghdnath Champawat, Aiiup Singh 
Champawat, Ratan Chdnd, Bhandari, and “Modhi ” 
Tikam Das were the leaders. The army was of 
course accompanied by the three discontented eardirs, and after doing some 
mischief on its march encamped in the neighborhood of Bikanir. Bikanir 
troops, owing to the hostility of Jodhpur, had been sometime kept ready for 
action, and were strong enough to meet the Jodhpur invading force in the 
open field. But no decisive battle was fought, although for months they faced 
one another. At length Jodhpur projiosed a division of the territory as the 
only means of terminating the struggle. Gaj Singh in reply said : " We will 
not give up a needle’s length of terricory, and to-morrow sword in hand we 
^ . ,. , , will further discuss the question of peace.” Before 

baSk. going, to battle MahSrajfl Gaj slngh prayed t .0 

Karniji, the divine protectress of Bikiinir, saying : 
“ Oh mother, this rfij is your gift I Now, as token of your presence, cause a 

dry goat to shiver as it stands for sacrifice.” * A 

Ksmiji is propitious. goat shivered and the Mahfir^ja exclaimed : ” 1 will 
fight; the sign has been g^ven.” The Bikdnir 
anny was in three divisions (ini) and about 20,000 strong. In the middle 
division, consisting of Bidiiwats, Rdotote and Bik^, the Mahkr&j^ placed 
himself with a BikA, a Bida, and a R^tot beside him. The right divi¬ 
sion, consisting of Bhdtis, Rupdwits and Mandaliwats, was led by a 
thdkur of BAi, Mahta Bhim Singh, and a parohit, while on the left was 
TiirA Singh of BAi, Dhiraj Singh of Chdni, and MahtA BakhtAwar Singh ; 
with the Banirots KhushAl Singh of Bukarkho and Daulat Singh of BAi, 

♦ Wafecr is. as a mle, thrown on the sacriBoial ;?oat as it stands before the image. It shivers, 
and thou the blow is struck, as that is thought to bo an iudication of the Deity’s prenence and 
aceoptanoe of the offering. 


Seventh invasion of Bfk&nir 
from Jodhpdr. 
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Eaghlln^th Singh led the van, and in the rear waa Pein Singh 
Bik^, with the hazdr'i sepo/s or Mah4i4jPs guard. At a well called the 
» SuiAndesar” a section of the Jodhpur force, Udawats and people of village 
Jdntha near Mertia, bad erected an earthwork which the Bik&uir right wing 
assaulted and took. Bhandltri Rutan Chand seeing the reverse struck the 
irround with his hands “like a tiger in rage and brought up all the forcf* he 
could to retake the earthwork where the battle raged furiously, and the 
“ dhdflis'’ (professional singers) sang the “tindd” (battle song). Gaj Singh s 
horse (for he descended from his elephant) was shot through the head, and a 
ball grazed his shoulder, being turned aside by the hand of Karnijf. At this 
point 4,000 Bik&nfr horse contended with 6,000 under the Bhandan. Ihoi, 
confusion was great. Amar Singh with a party attacked the MahfoUjd’s 
elephant on which they thought him still seated. The mahdwats on both 
sides were killed, and a Biktofr th&kur rushing to rescue his chief ran Amar 
Singh through the back with a spear. Bhim Singh of Malikjan, too, was 
dangerously wounded, and RAjd Gaj Singh had a second horse killed under 
him. He then moiiut^ an elephant which Bhandhri Ratan Chand approached. 
Him Gaj Singh drawing a bow shot through the eye; but in spite of their 
wounds'the Bhandd,ri, Amar Singh, and Bhim Singh managed to retreat 

with their forces, which, having lost eight of their 
Defeat of the Jodhpur . leaders and five hundred soldiers, gave way. When 
the Mahdrfi.jd saw the Bhanddri making off, he shouted: “ See, the rascal, 
though wounded, escapeswhereupon a thdkur, Sarup Singh of Jetpdr, galloped 
after him and ran him through the back. Then returning he made a bow to 
the Mnhdrdjd, who was much pleased. On the Bik&nir side only seventeen or 

. . I ... eighteen persons of note were killed, amongst them 
BIhiofr m the batUe. ^ .p ^ 

tndn kotwH. Amongst the wounded, who were numerous, was a Biihman, 
Parihkrs, and a Bhfiti holding the hereditary office of “ Faujdfir.” The Jodhpdr 

loss was double, and so complete was its defeat that 
The Jodhpar greater. ^ Jodhpur to 

the extreme vexation of EAjd Abhai Singh, who sent a forefe under another 
Bhanddrl to threaten Bikdnlr from Didwtoa. A poem attests this victory, 
which took place in Sambat 1804. 

As some of the Bidfiwats were in insurrection, the Mahdr^jft took 
advantage of his camp being atChdparnear Siydn- 
Mnrderof Bidiwat thikura ^ ^ promise 

of safety were induced to come to their chief at Ch%ar, where three, Mohbat 
Singh, Devi Singh, and Sangr^m Singh, were treacherously murdered, the. effect 
of which act was to produce peace throughout the land. 

After these events Bik&iu troops, with the Mah^r^jd at their head, 
marched to S^mbhar to aid Bakht Singh, who was 
Gaj Singh aids Bakht Singh again engaged in a struggle with his brother Rdj^ 
inJodhptir. Bakht Singh received him with 

uinch honor, coming two kos to meet him and presenting a nazar. When 
thn Mah&idjd returned Bakht Singh^s visit, he treated him as an equal, for 
he recognised him as the Raj& of Jodhpdr. Bakht Singh, as they sat 

beside one another, remarked that when 1 is 
Bakht Singh’a compliment. placed by 1 it makes not 2 but eleven (11), and 
it was wrong to suppose that the Mahdrdja’s 
arrival merely doubled his strength. Abhai Singh, with his Marhatta sdly, 
marohed to attack his brother, but through the intervention of Jaipdr a recon- 
.ciliatiou was effected and Gaj Singh returned to Bik^nir. It was reported 
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that his father Anand Singh was dying at Beni, but instead of going 
n-tr u- ui, 1*® preferred attacking the Bh^itis of 

DitficiilfcTes with too IBnaUs u i. i ^ r\ • x 

of Bbikampdr. Bhikampur who had misbehaved. On the inter- 

cession of one Kumbkaran Bhsvtf Bhikatnpur 
was spared; but, as it refused to pay the “peshkash” imposed, Kumbkaran 
was employed to reduce it. He soon took Bhikampdr and slew the th^knr, 
and the fort was put into the possession of the rdj olHcials. During this 
Death of GajSingVs father, transaction the Mahkr£jd^s father died in the 
absence of the Mahdr^j^, wno reproached himself 
for not going at once when told of his danger. 

After “ duadso ” (feeding of Brahmans on the 12th day of mourning) 

The Mahir^i pardon, the 

rebellious Afahajan thikur. Sambat 180t), Bnim Singh, Th^kur of Mali^jan 

who had been for so long alienated from his chief,, 
was brought to do homage to Gaj Singh by some other th^kurs of note. He 
was forgiven and presented a nazar of an elephant, named " Gokul Gaj,"^ bestowed 
on him by BijA Abhai Singh. He was then placed in possession of his estate. 

The MahArajA was engaged in repressing the encroachments of cei-tain 
thAkm-s when he was informed that the RAwal of Jaisalmir had attacked 
BhikampAr. On his way to its support news of the death at Ajmk of KAjA 
Abhai Singh arrived As^h Pnnam. 15th, Sambat 1805. RAm Singh, liis 
successor, refused the nazar of his uncle Bakht Singh, because the latter 

. o- , . , NAgor, and finding that Bakht Sin^h had 

porti^hfsinT '’f evaeuatirj it, RAm Singh marched 

a force against him, the Difdawats oi’ Mertia 
being his chief supporters. On Bakht Singh’s uigent application Gaj Singh 
brought 18,000 men to his aid; but Gaj Singh could not contend with 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmir at once, and was compelled' to withdraw his force 

Bhftampdr lost to Bikanir. Bhfkampur, whereupon the RAwal of Jaisal- 

mir occupied it and killed Kumbkaran as he in 
homage was touching the RAwal’s feet. Bhikampur is now Jaisalmir ter- 
ritoiy. 

In consequence of the absence of the MahArAJA, disturbances arose in 
Tara Singh, brother of the and TArA Singh, brother of Gaj Singh, 

mshiriyi, fcui(*d when contend- Bent to Reni to check Singh of Bahadrin, 
ing with the 'fbacur of BahS- who bad taken to plundering. TArA Singh in a fight 

was killed, together with a Ponwar, a parohit, and a 
JohiyA all of some standing. His widow, who became satf with his corpse, was 
a daughter of the celebrated Shekhawat freebooter, Saledf Singh. Although 
Rent was occupied by Amar Singh of Bahadran, the MahArajA still remained 
with Bakht Singh, who praised his staunchness in disregarding his pwn dilR- 
oulties to serve a friend. A force mounted on camels was, however, at once 
sent off to Reui under MahtA Atanrdp and a son of the distinguished’Khushal 
Singh. Except that Bakht Singh procured the murder of one of the chief 
Jodhpur officers, the allies did little or nothing against Jodhpur, .and Isri 
Singh, EAja of JaipAr, after a time interposed between the Jodhpur chief and 
his uncle. 

A Jaipur force, under one ThAkur Dalel Singh, marched into Jodhpur and 

JaipAr int«n>o.cscrises conjunction with MahtA BakhtA- 

Bftkht Singh to oorod to terms iiikanir agent With Bukht Siogh DCgoti- 

with his nephew Raia Singh, ated terms of peace, b}" which it was decided that 
of Jodhpur. Bakht Singh should give up JAW, which lie- 

occupied, and receive an equivalent in Ajmir, besides three lakhs as compensation. 
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Sonoy expended on the fortiiication of J41or, whieh was not to be surren¬ 
dered till the raor>G 3 ' was paid. Matters being thus pleasantly settled, Mahardja 
Gaj Singh had leisure for agreeable conversation with the Jaipur representative 
Diilel Singh and his ally Bakbt Singh. The former on the Mahardj^ ques¬ 
tioning him related the circumstances of Sawtii 
ConvarMtioii Wvwn Gaj jigp and his connection with Ajft 

' ‘ *” ' Singh of Jodhpur, and then Bakht Singh detailed 

how bis family lost Jodhpur, how it was recovered by his father Ajlt Singh 
and how he himself was privy to the murder of his father in which crime his 
brother Abhai Singh was principal. Gaj Singh's comment on the narrative 
was; “ Oh ! you are no villain; yon killed your father from love of your brother!” 

On returning to his own territory Maharaja Gaj Singh had no difficulty 
in expelling the Bahddran party from Beni and 
. ThoBahWrfntWkarchecked recovering his brother’s baggage; while thus en- 
tin to ‘ ^ urgent message from Bakht Singh arrived, 

begging that the Mahirajd would rejoin him at 
once as the imperial " bakhshi ” or commander-in-chief from Dehli had come to 
aid him, and there was also a powerful confederacy of thiikurs united against 
ham Singh.* The Mah^rdjd found the “ Dhirdj” (Bakht Singh’s Dehli title) 

. .at Merti4, near which at Suriya-bas Bakht Singh 
tht‘^«ipportof''BakUStog^ and his supporters fought their first battle with 

Isri Singh of Jaipur. 

The fight WHS undecisive, and there was shortly after another battle at 
Pipar&, rather bloody but equally inconclusive. At this juncture Isri Sitigh 
proposed to pair off vrith the Nawiib or Bakhshi aforesaid, whose connection 
with Bakht Singh was established when the former was on business at Jaipur, 

Accordingly, to the confusion of each party, they both marched off: Bakht 
DcBertion of the aUies on Singh with Gaj Singh fell back on N4gor, and 
each aid*. Gaj Singh retreats the latter returned to his own territory, whence 

to Bfkkntr. 1 ,q -^jjg again summoned by the Dhiraj on the 

death of Tsri Singh which deprived IWja Ram of his chief ally. 

The M^rwir thiknrs, particularly he of j^ihd, urged Bakht Singh now to 
• • . • 1 . I vx L.. V strike for the gadi,” as the Mertias alone of the 

gam joins a ing . great Mirw4r houses supported the Rd,jd. At the 

Ddddsar tank near Merti^ a great battle was fought Mangsir Bud 9th, Sambat 

1807, in which Rfim Singh was defeated, notwith- 
8in“htop^«^n“ the gallantry of the Mertias Sher Singh 

their chief, after the manner of Rajput chivalry, hat! 
sent word to Bakht Singh of the time the attack would take place, telling him 
not to stick amongst his guns but to come and fight him in the open. Sher 
Singh fell in action together with many others of his devoted clan. A second 
tattle proved no less unfortunate for Ram Singh, who had to retreat to Jodhpur. 

In the operations whieh followed, Bakht Singh out-manoeuvred his antago¬ 
nist, and in conjunction with Rdja Gaj Singh took 
Jodhpur, whieh for.four “ pahars ” was given over to 
plunder; Asddh Slid 9th, Sambat 1808. The upper 
fort held by Bhdtis was also surrendered to Bakht 
Singh, who, as a graceful compliment, first placed 
, . Gaj Singh on the “ gadi ” before he finally occupied 

It himself, since he owed, he said, all to his ally. 

T I * habit of gratiiitonaly inauItiDg his followers is dwelt on by Colonel 

,; * ■ , '' on 7 nn*' inrolt mentioned in the Bi'kanir “kiyhnt” is bis remsrk on the suns of 

CuaioiKi coming mio his prewiice : <■ Clwmpa (the beasts) have grawd.” 


Capture of Jodhpur by Bakbt 
Singh aUied with Qaj Singh. 

Crareful acknowledgment by 
Baklit Singh of the servicee of 
his ally. 
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y Singh then retui;ned to Bikanir, and soon went to Jaisalmfr to be 
married to a daughter of the Rawal. His friend 
Marriage of Singh at Singh could not joiu the marriage party (jiin) 

JaiKilrm'r. ^ expecting an attack, but Bijai Singh, 

his son, came. For once I will relate the marriage ceremonies in some detail. 

At Sudasar, some distance from Jaisalmir, the Riwal's agent met the 
. . Mahir6j6, whom he presented with a gold and a 

DoUils of the ceremomee, &c. cocoanut and two horses with gold trappings. 

On Magh Sud hththeparohit placed the "tilak” (rice and grains. See.) on the 
brow of the Mah4r4j6, who deposited Rs. 10 in the former’s “thali ” and gave 
the same sum to the " sAnis " {servants) . Then he put on the “ kesar ” (safron- 
colored garment) and the “mor” (a bridegroom’s head ornament), and went 
to be married during the last watch of the day. The BAwal came to meet 
him, and they saluted without alighting from their elephante. “ Sahelis” (per¬ 
sonal attendants of a lady) stood with a “ kalas ” at the fort gate into which the 
Mahdrdj^ put Rs. 6. Before he seated himself in the “khdssa” (ornamental 
sedan chair) “sahelis” rubbed him with “ pfthi” (a compound of perfume oil. 
Hour, &c.), and received Rs. 5. He was then carried to the upper palace, 
where he touched the “ toran ” and entered at the time of the return of the 
cattle from grazing (dusk). , , , , j 

The marriage ceremony then took place: the lady s name was (.jhand 
Kaur, her father’s Abhai Singh, Rdwal of Jaisalmir. Among those who 
came to eongralutate the Mahirajd was an envoy of the Midn of Latti (an 
Amir of Sindh). The “kiydnt” goes on to tell of the visits made by and 
paid to the Mahdrdjd, and of entertainments given by the Rdwal and others, 
but the account contains little beyond lists of formal presents and precedence. 
There seems to have been but one grand dinner (got), and at an entertainment 
in Bijai Singh’s tents the guests were but one hundred. The Rawal, however, 
distributed to the wliole gathering uncooked food for four days and cooked for 
one. Before leaving Jaisalmir Gaj Singh caused some of his principal tbSkurs 
to marry Jaisalmir ladies, and he paid visits to the principal shrines. The 
chief is the Th^kur ” in the fort, or image of Sri Rrishn, the reputed 
ancestor of the Bhati chief who claims to be the head of the Lunar race. 
The shrine of Keter Pdl or Bhairuji is another of consequence. Oaj Singh 
on leaving Jaisalmir proceeded to Pokaran with Bijai Singh, accompanied by 
the agent of the Sindh Mian. 

It is not necessary to detail the visits and entertainments exchanged 
before they all separated at Pokaran, or the civili- 
Gaj Singh compels a thakur Mahdrajk met with from thikurs on his 

to marry an illegiHmate half- ^ ^ Bik&nir. When at Philodf he caused 

«aterofBakht6mgh. ^ ^ an ille^timate half- 

sister of Bakht Singh, a kind of enforced misalliance which in the present 

day so often estranges th^ikurs from their chiefs, ™ 

On the Mahirfijd’s return to Bik<knir he dismissed the Mahtas from office, 
Mahtks supplanted in office appointing in their pl«e their rivals the MundrSs. 
by the Mundrks. Both are sections of the Mahesn caste. 

In Sarabat 1809, aided by the Naw^b of Daulatpdra who joined 

destroyed the Sikar village of Seodrah which 
harbored plunderers. 

Soon afterwards he had again to enter Jodhpur 
his ally against Rdin Singh, 

Ajmir with a Marhatta army. 


Gaj Singh punishes a maraud¬ 
ing Sikar village. 


Gaj Singh goes to support 
Bakht Singh again. 


territory to assist 
who bad come,to 
The invading force, 
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vfeverj retreated without fighting, and doing boioagc to the Hindu 
Wo™i.ips«t the Hindu .hrine at Pokhar and to the Muhammadan at 

at .Vokhar ami thu Maham. A^mir Gaj tiingh camc home. The "naohroi" 
madttu at Ajmfr. (wave offering) presents, fee., interchanged on the 

' occasions of the two chiefs coining in contact are detailed in the kiydnt, but 
it can servo no useful purpose to specify them in full. 

This year, Bhadon Bdd 18th, Sambat 1809, Bakht Singh died to the great 
grief of Gaj Singh, who at once recognised his son 
Heath of B»klit Singh und jgjjgj Singh OS his successor. The death was fol- 

Maht&i recowr office. by a marriage between Ga; Singh's son and 

a Shekhiiwat lady, in arranging which the Mahtn 
figures, and perhaps in consequence of it recovered the office of dfwan on pay¬ 
ment to the Darbkr of two Mkhs of rupees. The dfwAn's pay was fixed at 
Hs. 14,000 a year and perquisites. 

At this time one Sohha Kumbdr and Devi Sdnar gave information regard- 
Discoverj of a copper mine ing the existence of a copper mine near Bid^sar,. 
near Bidisar. which laborers (beldkrs) were sent to work, withy 

I believe, no great result; at least, the mine is now neglected. 

The next incident recorded is the presentation to the Mahdrdjd by Chfiran' 
Goplimth GMan of a work called the “Gruoths 
offt^^Gmn^h revived Rs. 2,000 in cash, a 

female elephant, two horses, a “ sirpfw (suit or 
clothes), and a pearl necklace, considered the equivalent of a "Mkh pusao." 

The revenue of the Puni< pargana (that of Rijgarh) is mentioned as 
Roveune of Rajgarh in Sum- yielding Rs. 5o,000 at this period, Samhat k809'^, 
l)»fc l8oa. and Iiiss4r uncontrollable from Dehli was as.signed 

Hi*«fr HMigncd to Bfklinfr by to Bikknir by the emperor and occupied by Mahta 
theomporor. Rakhtkwar Singh, who, however, was soon sent to 

Dehli to aid the emperor against tlie rebellious Waztr Mansur Air Khkn. 
He was received with distinction in Kktik Sambat 1809 (1752;, admitted to 
A Bilciufr fo™ goes to Dehli presence,* and received for his master a mansab 
Dndcr Rakbtiwar Singh. of Rs. 7,000, together with a magnificent “ khillat.”’ 

Title inferred on the rija The Maharkjk received the title " Srf Raj Rajeswar- 
au on t e mah Mahkraja Dhiraj Maharkjk Siroman Gaj Singh," 

and this was engraved on the raj seal. To the Mahkrkja's eldest son a 
mansab of Rs. 4,000 was granted, and Mahtk Biikhtkwar Singh was created a/ 
Rko and received an appropriate khillut. Khillats were also bestowed ujwa 
the other Bfkknfr officers. At Hisskr, when the Malikrkja came, a grand darbfir 

was held to receive the imperial gifts and honors in 
due form. An.elephant with huge tusks is men¬ 
tioned in the “ kiyknt" as the most remarkable of the presents, and the sanad 
of the mansab is transcribed in full. 

A Jodhpur force of 50,000 was associated with that of Bikanir at Hisskr, 

A .. , the rebellion of Mansur AK allied with the 

Bikiim'r in'Hisrtr *^ Suraj Mai is stated to have been suppressed, 

, though the Eathor troops at Hisskr, do not appear 

lave been actively engaged against them. When at Hisskr Gaj Singh was- 
once more summoned to Jodhpur to assist in resisting Ram Singh, who again 


The imperial gifts to BAfinfr. 


nid 


Gaj Singh goes again to the appeared with a Marhatta force. Gaj Singh 
i of hia Marwar ally. marched at oncc, together with 4,000 of the Jodh¬ 


pur body-guard (“choki nibes orkhass"), which 
sardir gave^u^” •m'li-mohais on behalf of the Maharfja ami 11 “on hia own, and oaeb 
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bhandferi., a parohit* and two thakurs of note were with the Maharfij^’s 
troops at Hisfi^r. Mahtd KaghunSth and a Dwark^ni bauid were left behind, 
and Mahik Bhfm Singh and a pavohil were ordered to join the Malidrdjd at 

Ndgorwith a force from Bfkdnir. Gaj Singh pro- 
G«j Sia^h meeUBijai Singh, to Mertiii, where at the suggestion of a 

the son of a t mg . Jodhpur thdkur he put OE mourning (a w'hite pagri, 

&c.) to meet Bijai Singh, as they bad not met since the death of the latter's 
father. Ram Singh was diverted from Jodhpur for a time, and Gaj Singh hearing 
that Hissdr was being overrun by his foes was anxious to return to his own 
territory. But Bijai besought him to wait till the danger to Jodhpdr from 
Biim Singh’s Marhatta host was overpast, promising that Hissdr should he 
re-occnpied afterwards by their united forces. Accordingly Gaj Singh with¬ 
drew his garrison and established it within present Bikdnir limits, where it 
took “ peshkash ” from the Suir&n pargana of Hissdr and destroyed the con¬ 
tumacious Jdt village of Mdndlot. The Bikdnlr chief had remained six 
months at Mertid, during which the daughter of the SiroM Rdo came (dold) 
to be married to him. At length the Marhatta host approached, the Mertids 
in the van. Gaj Sinsrh, who had increased his force to the utmost (and 
amongst his allies had Kdmydb Khku Kdimkhdni, ex-Nawdb of Patahpdr in 
Shekhdwdti) mustered hut 40,000; Bijai Singh had 70,000 and their ally 
Buhddur Singh, Chief of Kishangarh, had 5,000. total 116,000; while Rdm 

Singh’s forces and allies were more than double 
Great battle at Gan^tiara number. The armies came into collision at 

Choraaan,- Kdm Biugh wc and after three attacks the invaders fell 

back seven kos to village Chorasan. The Mdrwdr 
thdkurs then urged Bijai Singh to force a general action; as success, they 
thought, was certain. 

Accordingly Asoj Sdd IS the battle was fought. '' Who shall describe the 
fight? Such war Rathors alone can make, but numbers prevailed and the three 
chiefs were defeated.” Of the Bikdnir force fifteen men of note fell (amongst 
them the Kdimkbani Nawdb). The Kishangarh chief went home. Bijai Singh 
retreated on Ndgor and requested Gaj Singh to return to Bikdnir, and from 

thence send him supplies for a siege. Jodhpur and 
retmrt Singh were besieged simultaneously, and Sad^d, 

the post on the Hissfir border, was attacked by a 
BiWch, whom, however, Bhim Sing, the commandant, repulsed. Bijai Singh 
Jodhpiir and Nagor beseiged sent from Nkgor to Udepdr for help, and the Rdnk 
by l?am Singh and the Mar- despatched a sarddr to act as mediator who en- 
hattaa. camped outside the besieging force. It is not 

necessary to detail the “kiyknt’s” account of the failure of the envoy’s 
negotiations, the murder of Appd Skhib by Bijai Singh’s assassins, the 
slaughter of the Udepur envoy by the Marhattas who suspected him of 
havim^ caused their leader’s death: all this is to be found in Colonel Tod’s 
apnals. At length Mddho Singh, Rkj^i of Jaipur, resolved to join Biktinir 
and to assist Bijai Singh. Mahtd Bakhtkwar Singh was sent with the 
Bikamr force, which joined the Jaipdr detachment at DidwanS. But there 
they were kept in check by a body of Marhattas, and the siege was not 
raised; it continued for fourteen months, when Bijai Singh was urged by his 
followers to leave the fort which was well supplied, make his way through the 
lines of the besiegers, and hasten to Bikanir, where arrangements for the relief 

of Ndgor might be made, Bijai Singh with 
Bijai Singh leaves N^r to get i^QOO horse escaped from Nagor by night, and in 
tWrty-six hours was at Deshnnk. That day Katik 


aid iiom Bikanir or elsewhere. 



S-\mbat 1811, th« news reached Bxk^nfr and ample arrangements were 
at once made for the comfort and honorable reception of Bijar, who had come 
provided with nothing but cold ford (sir^lom). After the “peshwar ^ and 
the feaeting, distribution of food to followers, and visxte to temples, Ch^ran 
Gopin^th, before mentioned as a literary character, was sent te Deshnuk 

to consult Karnip with respect to Bijai Singh s 
Atd of Karn^jj besought. prospects, His naive prayer was as follows : — 

“ Motherl if thou will restore Jodhpur to Bijai Singh, he will restore to thee 
those forty-two villages of "sdaan” (religions grant) in Ndgor which Bakht 
Singh, his father, confiscated, and he will lay the deed of grant at thy feet. 

Having thus prayed, the Ch&nn observed an omen by means of grains 
of corn. The practice is to throw down a quantity promiscuously and then 
„ to count them: if the number proves odd, the 

arn^ji propj louB. omen is propitious; if even, the contrary. On this 

The chiefs go to J»ip£ir, occasion the mother manifested her favor through 

the grains (akho). The two chiefs then resolved to go to Jaipur, and if 
possible, obtain aid from M^lho Singh. , r ■ ' 

All the entertainmeiits and civilities they met with on their ^way to Jaipur, 
and the particulars of their reception, are recorded in the “ kiyant,” but are 

not worth detailing. 'i a- t, 

W^hen they were visiting the Jaipur chief in his palace, Kaja tiopai hingfi, 
the famous chief of Karauli, was announced. The 
Mention of Gopai Singh, tho advanced to meet him, and he was con- 

femous chief of KareuU. ^ ^ 

order that he should not have to sit below any of them. Mkdho Singh then 

took all his guests to worship at Govind Dec’s 

BntotoinmenteatJaiptir. 

in a beautiful garden, where they saw 
fountains play and afterwards there were elephant and buffalo fights. On 
another day Mddho Singh exhibited a palace he was building; then the 
Bundi Rajfi arrived at Jaipur, and a son was bom to Madbo Singh, both of 
which events entailed visits, offering of presents, and postponement of the 
business which filled the Rdthor visitors with anxiety. Gaj Singh at length 
took an opportunity, while remarking on the splendor of their reception, of 
drawing attention to Bijai Singh’s anxiety about his besieged fort. But the 
Jaipdr chief showed no disposition to discuss matters seriously, and the 
two suppliant Rfijds at last lost patience and Mahte Bhfm Singh and others 
were sent to press for a decided answer as to whether Jaipur would give aid 
or not. One Harihar, a Bengdlf, and a prominent character at Jaipur, replied 

on behalf of MahSrdj^ Mddho Singh, that two 
Madho Singh, Baja of .faipdr, J.^peeg would not cover the cost of a horse and 
indisposed to help Bijai Singh. },g would have 

to fight the Dakhanis afterwards, and that his expenses would not be under 
a “karor,” and this sum must be paid by Bijai Singh beforehand. b)n 
receiving this reply Gaj Singh and Bijai Singh resolved to waste no more time 
at Jaipiir, aud they went to take leave of their host. After their reception 
Rkjd Mkdho took Gaj Singh aside, and after dwelling upon the long fnendship 
which had existed between the houses of Jaipur and Bikdnir and his desire 

T V. r,!. T W V. s to restore to Bikinfr the eighty-four villages of 
Creocheryotthe Jnipdr chief, pyj^j which Ajxt Singh of Jodiipfir had annexed, 

proposed that Bijai Singh should be confined or killed. Gaj Singh replied 
that he could not play Bijai Singh false and held to his resolution, notwitb- 
standing all that the Jaipiir chief could urge. Even when Mfidho Singh 
pressi-d him to stay at Jaij ur to arrange a marriage, Gaj Singh said he must 
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Bijai Sing safe across the boundary. The Jaipur chief, saying ho 
must go and talk to Bijai Singh, then left Gaj Singh, who however sent 
two of his attendant thikurs (Pern Singh and Hdthi Singh) to prevent 
treachery. It so happened that one of Bijai Singh^s followers, the Thdkur of 
Raiyan, was connected with the NithAwat thakur of Jaipur, whose wife 
warned him of his master’s danger in order that he might avoid being involved 
in it. The Raiyan thdUur hurried to tell Bijai Singh, and reached him when 
in darbhr with M£dho Singh. The latter had just placed his “janeo” on 

his ear and risen, saying that he must go and 
water, but at that moment the two Bikknir 
two nmarnr tawiurs. thkkurs abovementioned laid bands on his girdle 

and said: “ Mah&rdj^, be pleased to remain seated, we have apprehen¬ 
sions.” The Jaipur people were about to attack the Jodhpuris whom the 
Raiyan thikur now warned, when Mddho Singh forbade them, and Bijai 
Singh, at tire suggestion of the two Bikdnir thakurs, withdrew, joined Gaj 
Singh, and they both returned to their camp. Pern Singh and Hdthi Singh 
remaining behind to apologize and give up their swordi^ to Mddho Singh, 
whom they declared th^ honored as their master. 'Phey readily obtained the 
forgiveness of Mddho Singh, who permitted the two chiefs to depart on 
hostages being given for the performance of Gaj Singh’s promise to return 
after seeing Bijai across the boundary. They went to Reni in Bfkdnir, where 
news arrived that the sieg^ of Ndgor had been abandoned on engagement for 

the payment of twenty Idkbs being made. Jodhpdr 
Jodhpiir restored, and Bijai Singh on returning to his 

Karnlifs aid ackuowledeed Promised, to the temple of Karniji 

itarnijisa'd acknowledged. Deg^nuk the sanads for the forty-two villages 

resumed by his father, and a Idkh and a quarter in cash besides. 

Gaj Singh returned to Jaipur, and on his way there ousted the Thdkur of 
., . . , . . Sddkhd, with whom he was displeased, and bestowed 

Gaj8mgh en.arn.gesmJa,pdr. ^^e brave Thkkur Pem Singh. On 

the Rija’s reaching Jaipdr a Kanthriya* Brkhman brought the cocoanut of 
betrothal on the part of Fatah Kaur, the daughter of Rkja Jetsi R^kwat 
of Kamba. The “ kiyknt ” details at length the presents exchange^^, the 
gratuities given to Brdhmans and servants, the offerings to temple8,t and other 
incidents involving expenditure, of which the most notable was the manufacture 
of a “ mor ” or bridegroom’s crown for Gdj Singh costing Rs. 20,000. The 
marriage took place Plidgan Sud 6, Sambat 1812. Rdjd Mddho Singh himself 
entered the “chauri” or “mandhap” (space under the wedding canopy), and 
with his own bands did what was proper as told by the Brahmans who sat 
outside the curtain. Offerings to temples, scattering of money among the 
people, banquets and fireworks, followed the ceremony as usual, and four days 
afterwards the bride’s dowry was exhibited to Gaj Singh and his bride, who sat 
tied together before the “ chauri,” where all the jewels and garments, valued at 
... Rs. 10,000, were placed. Then came a pig-hunt and 

Festivities. fegti^gl, at which the two chiefs flung red 

powder (gulM) at one another and visited the gardensj and palaces of Jaiptfr, 
Gaj Singh made inquiries regarding the plan and construction of the city, 
and was told that one Vidyfi^ar, a Bengali, laid it out, and that it took four 

• The Kantbriya Brkhmsns are the parohits of the Kachwkhks, as the Siwara Brklimana are 
the parohits of the R&thors, and Chobes the parohita of the Jada& 

f Amongst others, to the temple of NagnijJ, the *‘Kuldevi” (clan god) of the Rathors and 
Seaodi&s, as Jamuwa is the ** Kuldevi ” of the KachwA-hAa, and Anjam of the JAdus. 
t The Jai niwAs gardens and fountains particularly spoken of. 
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ilftnm to Bfkwir, 


feaw to build. Vidy^liar received the title of “ Biswa Karmd" (the name of 
the architect of the gods), a designation Gaj Singh declared deserved. Then 
came the (iangor festival (Chet Sud .3), and the two chiefs went together 
to the fair hold on that occasion, and a series of usnai entertainments 
followed. 

On Jaith Sud 11 Gaj Singh contracted a second marriage : the,laxiy was 
Phdi Kaur, daughter of the Thdkur of Jhil£yd; Madho Singh again took 
part in the wedding. Before he left Jaipur the Mahardjd visited the temples 
of Salih Devi at Amer and Gokhlnhth, &c., received congratulations from 
the vakils of Surdjraal, the famous Jdt, and exchanged visits with Rhjd. Gopdl 
of Karauli. 

On his way back to Bikdnir, which he reached in the middle of Asoj, 
the Mahdrhjd. got a boundary dispute with the 
Shekhdwats settled, and destroyed the village and 
wells of Saddu belonging to the chandhri of the Puniyd Jd,ts as ho had been 
plundering the ryots. When Gaj Singh entered the fort his sister performed 
the rite of “ aratj.'’’* 

The year Gaj Singh was at Jaipdr (Samhat 1812) was one of great 
, , famine, and the M.'ihdrdjd sent Mahtd, Bhim Singh 

I aiaine in Bikfinfr; relief works. other oHici.als to Bikduir to arrange for 

a daily distribution of food (sadd, bart); the city wall (shahr paudh) too was 
built this year, and must have employed many people; it altered the site of 
the main gate, which hitherto had been ncai' the Bakhtdwar Sdgar well. An¬ 
other work of Gaj Singh's was the “ Phtil Mahal ” or flower palace at Bikdnir, 
which was built by a Jaipur architect (kdrigar) sent for by the Mahdrdjd. 

After the visit to Jaipur the Biddwats, who up to 
Suhinission of tliikurs and allegiance, began 

to serve Gaj Singh, and other refractory thdkiirs 
and the grandsons of the Johiyd. M^d before-mentioned had to present 
“ j)cshkash.” 

Ill Samhat 1813, Rdo Bakhtdwar Singh was supplanted in the diwangi 
, by MahtaPirthi Singh, and a force under one of the 

laiigos 0 0 cia s. Mahths was sent against the Sikhs who were plun¬ 

dering’ in the Nohar pargana. Another force, assisted by Shekhdwat Nawal 

Singh, the founder of Nawalgarh in Shekhdwati, 
in ^ seut ogainst Bahddrdn, the thd.kur of which, 

Ml Singh, had to yield ; but mghtened by omens he 
rofused to come to do homage, and .all the force which could be mustered was led 
against him by the Mahdrdjd in person. The chief stand was made by one of Ldl 
Singh's forts,Dungardnd, which was bombarded and then assaulted by the Darbdr 
troops. It is worth noticing that the most prominent of the Bikdnir stormors 
A hatiiA. a kajath, and a were a Mahtd of a bania ca.ste, a kayath or writer, 
eunach iirominent in the ns- and a euliuch, none of whom one would expect 
sauit of r. fort. ^ assaulting a fort. The Shekhdwat allies 

seem to have fought well, and Nawal Singh brought to the Mahdrdja the bead 
fhe Dungardnd thdkur, whoso people were nearly all killed. Large stores 
of were taken to another village, and Sinji^h at leng^th submitted and 
was pregented by Nawal Singh Shekhawat to the Mahdrdjd, whom he called 

KAw.vsar atUoked. master and god and by whom he w.as forgiven. 

. Rdwatsar was next attacked and a ■' peshkash oi 

Its. 2o,000 levied through Shekhdwat Nawal Singh, who had now obtained 

. r tied ronnd. It is wavod roond th« head of a returned bridegroom by a 

female relation, who receives money in the lotd (Rs. 280 on this occasion). 


JohiyilB. 


i' 
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Fort of Nohar built. 


influence in Bfkaiur affairs, and by his instrumentality E^o Bukhtiiwar 
Bao Bakhtfiwar Singb dfwSn Singli on payment of two Jikhs on acoount of 
again. embezzlement during liis former term of office 

Sale of offices. restored to the dfwanf. But as at this time 

news of the death of his relation MahtA Eaghdnatb Singh arrived, the 
Mahardjd paid him a visit of condolence, and in consideration of the valuable 
services of his deticased relative, remitted Rs. 50,000 of the fine and spoke 
kindly to him. The sale of the killadari for Bs. 4,000 is mentioned as having 
occurred in Sambat 1817. 

Between Sambat 1840 and 1870 the fort of Nohar on the present Hissfir 
border was built, for Hissar or part of it was at that 
time claimed as a part of the Bikanu' territory. At 
Nohar the ceremony of investing Eao Bakhtdsvar Singh with the office of 

diwdn took place. The jMahdrdjd placed the 
Family of Rao Bakhtiwar ii tilak ”* on Bakhtfiwar Singh's forehead with his 
Sing j ita onora. hand, and remarked that his family was a 

loyal one. The " kiydnt" adds that Mahdrajd Sdr Singh in Sambat 1680 
had in like manner placed the “tilak” on the forehead of Bakhtawar Singh's 
ancestor, and Mahardj^ Sarflp Singh at Lalpdrd in the Daklian had in Sambat 
1756 given the “ tiko" or “ tilak ” to Mahtd Mukiind E^i of the same family, 
the importance of which thekiyant writer is interested in making the most of. 

At this period, although the emperors were unable to compel the personal 
attendance of chiefs, Bikanir had not thrown off 
alliBgiance to Dehli, as appears from the fact of a 
fine having been imposed and hostages for its pay¬ 
ment having been taken in consequence of the Mab^riijfi's failure to come to 
the Emperor on the latter's visiting Sirsd. A messenger from Dehli came to 
demand the money and actually obtained Es. 7,000. 

Prom Jodhpdr envoys came to ask for pecuniary assistance, as in conse¬ 
quence of the late war the state was in great 
difficulty, (raj Singh sent Es. 50,000, remarking 
that if Jodhpdr wanted him as well as money, he was ready to SJicriflce himself. 

In Sambat 1816 the Mah4r5jk at Biddsar organised operations for work¬ 
ing the copper mine liefore-mentioncd as discover¬ 
ed in that neighbourhood, and he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of imposing a tax or “ b&chh" on the Bidhwats; and his assistance 

being again required in Jodhpur, he went to 
Gaj SingU goes to JIarwSr E,i,(sar in Mdrwir to meet Bijai Singh, to whom 
he induced ZoiAwar Singh, the refractory thakur 
of Kiiisar, to do homage. The “ kiyant" here gives an account of Bijai 
Sindh's quarrels with his tb^kurs, which differs somewhat from Colonel 
Tods but it is not necessary that I should detail it, as it belongs to Jodhpdr 
history. I have likewise left unnoticed several domestic occurrences of this 
time recorded in the “kiydnt" which have no particular interest. 

In Sambat 1817 the Mahiijan estate, which had been “khilisfi" for two 
years after the death of Bhfm Singh, was divided 
Division of Mah^aa estates, {jgtvveen two members of the family. At Churd, 
where the Mahardji encamped, Nawal Singh Shekhdwat visited him and 

was received with distinction; indeed, he seems 
Nowal Singh and envog from jjayg exercised much influence in Bikam'r for 
years. At Churd also an envoy arrived from 
Ghdldm Shah of Latti in Sindh to arrange an 

• Called ‘'akha” (a pearl). 


Fine imposed by Dehli Em¬ 
peror. 


Money given to Jodhpiir. 


Tux impi>sed on Bidiwats. 


Datira 

Ohurd. 


visit the Maharaj& at 
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exclulv>^'e of turbans between the Mien's son and Raj Singh, son of Gaj 
Singh. It appears that Gaj Singh and the Mian liad previously exchanged 
turbans, as also had their respective fathers in Sambat 1798. 

The Bhattis and Johiy£s to the north were troublesome in 1816 and 1817. 

Uossan Muhammad, a Bhatf leader, took Bhatner, 
but soon yielded. One Dftdd seized Andpgarh, 
and the Mahfir^jA sent a force, accompanied by a 
contingent from Jodhpxlr, against the aggressors. 
Mi4n Ghdl£m of Latti above-mentioned likewise 


Bhattis and Johiyds nggres- 
fllve in tba north; they are 
checked bv Btkiuir troops, aided 
by a Jodhpdr and Lnttf con* 
iingenh 


gave aid. 


puuisittid for murder and rob¬ 
bery. 


Antipgarh was soon recovered, and Maujgarh was also taken by assault. 
A Johiyd. of rank, Hanyo by name, was taken prisoner and brought to Bikdnfr, 
where the Mahirfijfi treated him with distinction and gave him the Jaimalsar 
estate, but he was compelled to reside at Bik^mr until some time after, vrhen 
the /ohiy^s began to accept service. 

In Sambat 1818 the Pdgal Bio for murdering his ‘'k4mddr" was onstad 
in favor of his son, who however had to pay 
Ibigal and Rdwataar tWkurs ''peshkash” for it, and in Sambat 1819 the Maha- 
r4j4 took the field against the R&wat of BAwatsar, 
whom he compelled to restore the goods he had 
plundered and to pay a " peshkash.” 

In Bhidoii Sambat 1820 the Mabth Bakhtilwar Singh was removed 
. - . , from the diw^ni, which on the Janam Ashtnil 

nngai o c cm«. conferred on Sahmal Chand, Bardiyd. 

At this time it was discovered that the Dadd Putras were building a 
town at Bullar (not far from Andpgarh), and that one Ikhtiyar Khdn of the 
same tribe had surprised Nohar Kot in Jaisalmir. Accordingly Sah Mill 
Chand and the Thdkur of Sandwa, DLiraj Singh, were sent with 10,000 men to 
Andpgarh, where the Dfidd Putras and Johiyds with them came to negotiate. 
The Bfkdnfr party insisted on the Jehiyis evacuating Bullar, which the latter 
held and which they begged they might be allowed to retain under " patta ” or 
lease from the Bl'kdnfr darbdr, and on condition that they paid “ peshkash ” 

and did service j the discussion became warm, and 
BikSnlr forces contending with at length the Johiyds withdrew and resolved to 
fight. The darb^r force despising its foe, which 
was but 3,000 strong, was careless, and when early 
the next morning the Johiyas fell upon them, they had to fly into the fort 
with the loss of their leader Dhfraj Singh and others, who fell fighting, 
besides some killed flying. Their camp was plundered, and the Johiyas re¬ 
sumed the negotiations, dwelling on the moderation of their former proposals 
which they renewed. Sah Mul Chand presented a riding horse to the leading 
Johiyd, had an interview with him, and accepted his terms. 

In Sambat 1821 the cocoanut of betrothal was sent on the part of 
Gaj Singh's daughter to the son of Mailho Singh 
of Jaipur. This year the Sringot thdkurs and 
others were disorderly, and had only half submitted 
when the execution of a refugee murderer whom 
they had surrendered to the darh^r excited their 
anger and they again rose. The Johiy& at Bullar, 
however, behaved better, for they this year sent a 
nazar of its. 9,000 and begged and received forgiveness for what occurred 
the year before. 


tbo Johiyas and Udud Putras 
nimt with a reverse. 


Singh’s daughter betroth- 
etl to tton of the Jupur chief* 


Sriugot th&kur» resent 
exceutiou of a murderer. 


the 


Johiyas behave better. 
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Purchase of offloes by Rio 
Bnkhtfiwar Singh and Uul 
Chand. 


In Sambat 1 822, tbroiigh the intervention of a Parih^r and a parohit, 
the Mahta Rao Bakhtawar Singh obtained the 
dfwdngi on payment of a lakh of rupees, and the 
unsuccessful Mdl Chdnd on presenting a nazar of 
Ks. 2,000 received instead the "mandi ” or administration of the customs on 
goods brought to the city market. This year the Maharaja determined to build 

K r c ,«• ® memory of his son Raj Singh, who had 

Site of liijgarh detemuned. died, and the site of Rdjgarh was fixed on by Gaj 

Plnnderets. himself, who visited the spot. The Jnhar 

Rajputs came to plunder in the neighbourhood of 
Rukarkho, and a thakur was fined Rs. 2,000 for harbouring them. 

About this time a messenger from Kijiv Madho Singh of Jaipur brought 

Contct between J.ipdr aud at Pokhar between the Jdte 

the Jdto allied with Jodhpfir. ^^d Bijai Singh of Jodhpdr, and of Mddho 

Singh's intention to fight them if they passed 
through his ternjbry At the same time word from Bijai Singh to the same 
effect arrived. Gaj Singh replied to Bijai Singh, who urged him to join tho 

Oaj Sing inclined to favor *^*'‘‘* surprised at his having entered 

Jaipdr. important a war without consulting him, 

•XU Ttr.:ju O- u e to act in concert 

nevertlieless not neglect the interests 

of Bijai Smgh. 

In Sambat 1823 Gaj Singh was again at Chilrd (encamping near the 
Battle of Mionda. apparently on his way to Jaipdr, wheru 

Mddho Singh besought him to hasten to his aid. 
j here news of the great battle between the KaehLw^hds and Jdts, and the 
defeat of the latter at Maonda, arrived, and Bijai Singh renewed his entreaties 
^at Gaj Singh would join him. Mddho Singh too repented his, and sent a 
Bengali, one Kishen Datt, with a present of Rs. 24,000 and som^ fighting 

the point. Gaj Singh, however, hesitated until 
Phfigan 14th, when news of Madho Singh's death 
arnv^, aud then sending a re-assuring message to 
Jaipur, he set off for Jodhpur. He visited his 
•i-u v* u* a friend the Kfusar thakur (whom he bad reconciled 

with his chief) en route, and met Bijai Singh at Merti^, but soon returned to 
Bikanir. 

In Sambat 1825 Kamr-ul-din Johiyi was commissioned by the Mab£r^j4 
to retake Sirsd and Fatiabfid. A “’nagfird" and 
" uishan" (kettle-drum and banner) in addition 
to the usual “ sarop^os" were conferred upon him 
ill darbir, and with him was associated Mabtd Jet 
Rdp. The expedition was successful. The same 
year the young R^jd Pirthi Singh of Jaipur came 
Bikanir to be married to Gaj Singh's grand-daughter, Sarddr Kaur. 


O • ---- 

buffaloes and deer to press 
Death of the Jaipdr chief. 

Oaj Siogh agaiu in Jodhpur. 


An expedition sent against 
SIrsi and FaUabid. 


Harriago of tbe Jaipur R&jA 
Pirthi Singh to a daughter of 
Oaj Singh. 


to 


—--- — bjaruur jv.aur. 

On the part of Jaipur Kishan Dds Ojha came to Bikanir to arrange matters 
and Rdo Bakhtdwar Singh was sent to Jaipiir. He went via Kishangarli* 
where he arranged another marriage, and where the Mahdraja is said to have* 
tested him with great honor, advancing four paces to receive him. At 
Jaipdr he likewise is stated to have met with much attention, the details of 


which I will omit. Apprehensions at Jaipiir were entertained that the Jaiptir 
“ jdn " or marriage party would find a deficiency of water in Bikdnf r. But 
the Mrangements were so good that the Jaipdr people found to their 
astonishment unlimited supplies in the villages they passed. Mahdrdjd Gaj 



MiNtsr?? 
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„ oarac to Devi Sagar tank, a kos from Bikanfr, to meet the party, which 
I'arW, Singh of M^cherf the at the Au(ip Siigar tank. The principal 

datit' tbAVur wiUi tho marriage tnaknr With the youQ^ Hiijd wlfcs the famoua 
P''fty' Partab Singh of Mticheri, the founder of the 

AUvar State, who had recently distinguished himself in the great battle of 
M&ondii. 

The importance attached to the most trivial incidents on these occasions 
is illustrated by the fact of the “ kijAnt’s ’’ recording that on the customary 
visit to the temples, Pirthl Singh, who was a child of ten years old, fell asleep 
in the Mahfirfvj^'s lap and broke his pearl necklace. Gaj Singh, instructed by 
two Biihmans, performed the usual marriage ceremony, and he himself 
composed tlie song (ban^^^) sung in honor of the bridegroom, which song is 
still sung in Blkauir. 

The bride^’s dowry consisted of 1 elephant, 20 horses, 6 raths orna¬ 
ments worth a lakh of rupees, and clothes in proportion. The whole cost of 
the marriage was four Ihkhs. As representing the family of the bride^s mother, 
Nawal Singh ShekhAwat gave wedding presents to the value of Rs. fi0,000; 
Ra 4,000 were presented by the Champiiwats of Jodhpiir, and Rs. 2,500 by 
Kishangarh. Among the guests was Mikn Ghul&m of Latti and Zordwar 
Singh of KMsar, both of whom have been already mentioned. Charans 
received from Gaj Singh a lakh of rupees (tfdg), and Rs. 30,000 were distri¬ 
buted by Jaipiir. The bride unfortunately died shortly after the marriage, 
when Gaj Singh was at Ndthdwdrd. 

After the marriage Bijai Singh of Jodhpdr inrtted Gaj Singh to ac- 
Gftj Sia^U meets Bijai Sin^h compainy him to Ndtbdwdra, the famous temple 
of Jodlipiir and the chiefs of Sri Krishn.* The question of the pargana oi 
Kishangarh at God war taken by Jodhpiir from Mewiir was then 
' under discussion, and as the Rdnd. of Mewdr 

expected tb benefit by the mediation of Gaj Singh, he too urged him to 
come. After consulting Kamiji the Maharaja set off to Ndthdwdra, w'^here, 
anxious to influence the affairs of Mowar, he remained four mouths. With 
him were the chiefs of Jodhpiir and Kishangarh, and each of them presented 
Hs. 4,000 to the shrine. Whilst there Qaj Singh had many discussions on 
religion and history with the gos^in and Bijai Singh, whom he astonished by 
his learning. The goskin related to' him the origin of Bklba Acharaj, the 
founder of the sect, of which Nfithdwara is the chief temple. RSnk Arsiji 
from Udepiir joined the chiefs at Nkthdwkrk. The Rkua begged Gaj Singh 
to help him to, arrange his difficulties with his nobles and Bijai Singh. Gaj 
Singh did his best to get Bijai to act in concert with him, but Bijai did uoit 
wish the anarchy which then prevailed in. Mewkr to cease, as it strengthened 
his hold on Godwkr and both the Rknk and the Kishangarh chief told Gaj Singh 
„ n L that it was useless his incurring further trouble 

Ago la ion« an nr. expense by remaining at Nkthdwkrk in hopes 

of prevailing with the Jodhpur chief. Gaj Singh was convinced of the truth 
of this, but he resolved on a last effort to induce Bijai Singh to give up 
Godwkr, and with that object he arranged to visit the temple with him, where 
the Rkak by previous agreement also came. Gaj Singh on meeting Bijai in 
the presence of the Rank again urged him to restore Godwar, and when he 
failed the goskin of the temple told Bijai that it was the command (agyu) 

not mentioned in the “kiyant,” it apponrs from Tod that the occasion w.t^ the 

. 1? . ' *®*tival. for Home remarks on the meeting of the lUjaa and their oirorings, 

TihI, Vol. 1, page 547. ® '' 
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: (leifcy that lie should comply. The Jwlhpur ehiel’ thus pressed, tui-ned 
to his followers and said : “ Well, the Rdnd must have yonr parg-ana wheio- 
iipon Zoriwar Singh of Kidsar, always forward, and perhaps perceiving that his 
master wanted support, exclaimed : “ Hear ye nobles of Marwdr, Godwdr is 
not Bijai Singh^s to give; he is indeed lord of the Rfithors (panch 
Kiithordii-ka-dha;'i), bat not of the land ; that you must get from ns, and 
wo will die before we part with it, and you will die before you got it.^’ This 
speech settled the matter and the chiefs parted. Gaj Singh now proposed 
. , to go home, but before leaving he did both to the 

Me^irandSlf™^." Byai Singh a good turn. The former 

asked him for assistance m paying the tribute 
(rozind) due to the Marhattas, and Gaj Singh with a civil speech gave him 
Its. 10,000. Bijai Singh was embarrassed by tlie outlaw Thakur of Eiya 
who wasted the country, but whom Guj Singh on pledging his safety, 
induced to come to his master. On the Maharaja’s farewell visit to tho 
gosain of Nithdwar&, the latter fastened on his head a turban (" chiro”), and 
„ „ . ^ gave him a suit of clothes {“ saropio”) blessed bv 

having been put on the image, and addressed 
him saying : " There is great reward in devotion (‘bhagat bbfio’), in religious 
disposition {'dharm nashtd’), and in liberality (‘udar chit’).” He exhorted 
Gaj Singh to be observant of the service of Vishnu, blessed him, and told him 
to give the Brdhmans of the temple the same amount of money {“.dakhn^”) 
which the Rdo of Kotah had given, and added that his blessing on Gaj 
Singh would have effect for generations. Gaj Singh after marrying a 
Sesodik lady at Amet returned homo accompanied By the turbulent Thakur 

. of Riyan, for whose safety he had made himself 

Plunaorors 111 Bikamr. -ui t>i j ~ i -j* • 

responsible. Plundering was as usual rife in 

Bikknir. The RSwatsar Thakur, confined for plundering, bad escaped and 
retunied to his former ways. A darbfir force under Mahtk Bakhtkwar Singh 
re.adily took Tekhrk, the stronghold of the robbers, all of whom to the number 
of 60 were put to the sword. The same force exacted {lesbkash from the 
Mkldots of Baru. 

lu Sambat 1830 the Bhktis again i-evolted but yielded to force, Ha.san 

Bhatis ohasti^id. half 

the rent of bis lands should be annually seut to 

the darbdr. 

In Sambat 1832 Rkj Singh, the Mahkrkjk’s eldest surviving son, instigated 
by Rko Mahtd. Bakhtfiwar Singh, rebelled, and for 
^1^.'*'?'*'’/ the last 12 years of his father’s life gave much 
^ trouble, 'rhe Bdo had a difference with his sons 

and their mother, and by way of mortifying the latter refused to allow her to 
take part* iu the opening ceremony {“ pritishta”) which was to follow the com¬ 
pletion of a public well which he had built. Her sons, much offended, induced 
the Mahdrdjk to insist on the Rdo’s associating his wife with him at the cere¬ 
mony, and this pressure Bakhtdwar Singh resented, so that he intrigued 
against the chief. He did not openly join Kanwar Rdj Singh, who was 
supported by Nawal Singh Shekhdwat, a Bhati "faujdar,” a Chdrau, a Bida- 
wat, and the Thakur of Chdru, Hari Singh. All of these, soon abandoned the 
Kanwar except Ilari Singh, who accompanied the Kanwar to the sanctuary 
of Deshnuk, where Rdj Singh remained in security for five years. 

• On oocaaions of this kind the benefactor’s wife abonid be attached to him by a band 
("gbatjori”), otherwise the act of charity lo»cs much of its virtue. 
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n Sambat 1836 Ilfio Bakhtdwar Singh died (probably he was poisoncfl), 
DeHtl. of RSo B«kWi«ar and was succeed^ in office by Maht^Sardp Singh. 
Singh; Snrup Singh, hisdueoes- Sarup Singh liad an enemy in one Sanwant. Singh 
8or. Mahesri, a Koth^.n, who told the MahdriijA that the 

Mahtii sent secret reports of matters at Bikfinir to Rfij Singh, at Deshnuk. 
This reached the cars of R^ij Singh, who contradicted it, and thenceforth 
planned the destruction of Sfinwant Singh. One evening the Koth&ri was 
riding on a camel from the palace to his home in the city accompanied by 
a Mali, one Bhani, when horsemen attacked him. He urged on the camel, 
but at the city gate a horseman brought down the camel with a sword-cut, 

and alighting killed both the Koth^ri and Mdlf. 

' " He then cut off the Kothdri's head and, mounting 

behind a comrade,—for his own horse had galloped off to the darbtir stable,— 
they returned to Deshnuk. 

The Maharaja thought Sanwant had met with his deserts, but he pitied the 
miVi, and the “chhatri” known as the “Sanwant BhSni" was built to their 
memory. In Sambat 1838 Kanwar Bij Singh went to Jodhpur, where he 
was well received by Bijai Singh, with whom however Gaj Singh took care 
to remain on the best of terms. The following is an instance of Rdj Singh's 
friendliness to Bijai Singh. 

It will be remembered that in Suj’in Singh’s time the S&ikli killadar 
... , c- t. of Bikdnir, the descendant of Ndpa, the seer, had 

Bifar8iS.'’“ ^ ^ intrigued withBakht Singh “ DhirSj, ” and 

planned to betray to him the Bfkanir fort. With 
him had been leagued Gnrdhan D&s, parohit, who fled to N^or and received 

two villages from Bakht Sing, and in Bijai Singh’s time the command of 

the Ndgor fort. He now proposed to betray Ndgor and its 655 villages 
to Gaj Singh if his old offences were pardoned. His petition Gaj Singli sent 
to Bijai Singh, advising him to have nothing to do with such men; where¬ 
upon Bijai Singh sent for Gordhan Dfe, taxed him with treachery, and on 
his denial produced his “ arzi" to Gaj Singh. However, he spared his life 
in consideration of his services in Bakht Singh’s time. In Sambat 1841i 
the jaleb kot was finished and the same year Raj Singh returned to 
Bikiinfr, Bijai Singh having made himself responsible for his safety. He 

Batura to Bfloinir of Hi} ^as atoded by J^hpur employfe Gaj Singh 

gingl,. received him cordially, but induced pis other sons, 

Sart^n, Ajab, and Mokam, to seize their brother 
as he was coming up a passage (ndl) from a temple, and he was then 
made a prisoner. The Jodhpur attendants were violent and threatened to 

fight, but they received directions from Jodhpdr to 

Singh induces his other return quietly, as the father was at liberty to 
sons to seize their brother Raj ^yliat he liked with the SOU. Raj Singh at 

this time was very ill, and a physician (hikim) 
from Dchli was summoned to attend on him. 

The hikfm caused the kanwar to spit into a vessel of water, and when 
he saw that the phlegm sunk, he said he could do nothing for him, and returned 
immediately to Dehli. 

The Mah&r&j& also fell ill soon after, and feeling his end approaching, he 

Death of Gaj Singh. Singh and told him tliat he bad in 

anticipation of his own death been anxious for his 
return to Bikanfr. He then enjoined him not to punish his brothers for what 
had happened, and summoning all his officials, he made them over formally 
to llij Singh. Gaj Singh died Chet Sud 0, Sambat 1844 (A. D. 1788.) 
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Rdj Singhj after the usual interval of twelve days hiid elapsed, took his 
scat on the "gadi” Baisakh Bud 2, Sarabat 184'i, 

Accession of Kaj Siugh. lather's funeral he put his 

shoulder to the “ kh^ssa,” or ornamented litter, in which the corpse was carried ; 
but he was unable to go beyond the fort gate on account of his illness. 
The other sons took part in the rites at “ Devi kund,” where deceased 

Bikanir R£jds are burnt. But they feared their 
1 , brother, and from " Devi kund ” went straight 

brothers fly to Jodhpur. ,li,.tributed the 

usual “ dakhn(i ” of one rupee a bea<i to Brdhmans ; but he refrained from 
shaving his moustaches, an omission which showed a want of respect for his 
father. 

The new lldjd was very ill, and left afi'airs in the hands of his minister, 
Mansukh Neta. '' His health got weaker and weaker, and the disease stronger 
and stronger; ” and feeling hie end drawing near, ho told his brother Sdrat 
Singh, who not having taken part with his father against him, had not fled 
from Bikdnir with the others, to exact for himself tho respect due to the 
occupant of the “ gadi,” thus recognising him as his successor, or at least as 
tho guardian of his son. Rd.j Singh enjoyed his dignity but ten days, and 
died Baisdkh Sud 8, Sambat 1844. Surat Singh performed the funeral 
ceremonies, and it is remarkable that a man, one Saugi4m Singh Mandl4wat, 
was burnt, that is, became “ sato” with the Rdja's corpse. Raj Singh left a 
son six years old, named Partd,b Singh, who survived his father but a short 
time j and though the Kiydnt is silent on the subject, there is little doubt that 
he was murdered by his uncle Srirat Singh. 

Surat Singh, 

Silrat Singh, son of Gaj Singh, took his seat on the “ gadi" \«rti Sud 12, 

Acccion of Sflrat Singh. ^''7 I’*’™ “ 

“ Sambat 1822 (A. D. 1765). His mother s name 

was Phill Kaur, and her father was RAi Singh Rd.jdwat (Kachwkhd). The 
Kiy^nt is silent regarding his proceedings for three years after his accession, 
but in Sambat 1847 he is mentioned as exacting Rs. 95,000 from the Thdkur of 
Chdrd, Rs. 20,000 from the Bhatti Th£kur of RAjpar, and as punishing the 
Naetas, an Ofwdl clan at Nohar, for treason. 

In Sambat 1848 he made Part&b Mai, Bed, bi.s “ Kdmd4.r,” and that year 
reconciliation with the Jodhpur Darbdr, which had 
Belatiom with Jodhpur nr.d part of Siirat Singh's brothers, was 

effected, and congratulatory presents (tiko) were 
received from. Mahdrdj& Bijai Singh, who died in Sambat 1850. In Sambat 
1855 an envoy from Jaipur came to Bikanir, and amicable relations being 
established, a Bikanir official was sent to pay compliments and settle boundary- 
disputes. 

In 1856 the Mah^irdji founded Sdratgarh, near Sodal. In this year 
the Bh^tis of Bhatner rose, and the Mah^r^j^i 
FoundsSnrat^rh. Campaign marched against them with about 2,000 men, 
agiuast e . leaders of whom were the Thdkurs of Rdwatsar, 

Bukarkho, Jetpur, a Maht^ banid, a Sikh, a Pathdn, and a Parihdr 
Rdjpufc. He entrenched himself in a " Dhdl Kot," or fort of brushwood and 
sand, bat pressed by Bhdti Zdbitd Khdn with 7,000 men had to fall 
back to secure supplies. The Bhdtis during this operation concealed their 
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ffioVemeuis by driving some thousands of buffaloes before them. Supplies and 
reinforcements having been obtained, the MahfirijfL resolved to fight. A 
Deshnnk Chiiran inspired by Karniji prophesietl victory, and having sacrificed 
one of the water-carrying baffaloes, the Rathors engaged the Bhdtis, whom 
they defeated with great loss. Tho MaliaiAjd fortified Ddmbli, the place 
where the action had taken place, and called the stronghold Patabgarh. It 
„ _ . was, however, unable to resist the famous George 

eorge om«s. Thomas of Hissdr, who allied with the Bhdtis and 

accompanied by the Thikurs of Bala and Magluua in Sikar took it. Soon 
after, however, it was recovered by a sadden assault led by Mwat Bahidur 
Singh and others, who effected an entrance and compelled the gai'rison to 
submit with grass in their mouths. Thdnds were then established at Tibi 
(granted to Bikdnir by British Government for services in the mutinies) and 
another place. 

In Sambat 1858 the darbir engaged in a war to obtain the chain of 
xtr ...t. j forts in the desert on the MuMn and Delhi route, 

c»pto«rf forts. “ of which (ihain its own fort of Andpgarh was one 

link, Manjgurh, on the present route between 
Bikdnir and Bhdwalpur, had been held by one Khudd Bakhsh Ddddputra, who 
expelled from Maujgarh by his chief Bdwal Khin, fled to the Mahdrkjd of 
Bikdnir, and asked for redress, promising that if restored, Bikdnir should be 
left in possession of the strongholds between Andpgarh and Maujgarh, namely, 
Balar, Phdlro, Mirgarh, Jdmgarh, and Mdrod (all marked in Stamford's map of 
India). A force of 25,000 men under Mahtd, Mangui, Rdmji, and others pro¬ 
ceeded via Andpgarh to the attack of Balar. The force was not, it would 
seem, accompanied by any thikurs of note. Balar was surrendered on Khddd 
Bakhsh's promise of safety to tho garrison after a ten days' siege. It was 
re-named Siogarh and garrisoned. The force then passed on to Phdlro, which 
held out seven days. Thence (Chet Sud Sambat 1869) to Mirgarh, the siege of 
which lasted fifteen days, and was carried by assault on the sixteenth with a loss 
of 400 men. Mdrod was abandoned by the enemy before the Bikdnir force 
could reach it. Maujgarh was hkewise vacated by the enemy and placed in the 
hands of Khudd Bakhsh. The army proceeded thence to the Sutlaj, and after 
plundering it marched upon Bhdwalpur. By this time, however, Khudd Bakhsh 
had become reconciled with Bdwal Khdn, who agreed to leave him in possession 
of half the territory, and persuaded him to break his connection with the 
“ land seizing Rdtborsso the Blkduir force was dismissed with two lakhs of 
rupees, partly in cash, and it returned to Bikanir. 


In Sambat 1869 the darbdr secretly commissioned Rdi Singh Tegsiot of 
™ village Menasar, and another Thdkur, named Aiit 

taken. ^ Singh, to take by stratagem the fort of KhSngarh 

on the Sindh border, which was reputed to contain 
great treasure. The Thdkur of Adiini joined them, and the three with a body 
of 300 men left Bikdnir territory under the pretence of a quarrel with the 
darbftr, and they began to make raids into Bikdnir from Marwdr. Prom 
thence they suddenly went to Khdngarh, where they encamped 1,000 paces 
from the fort, and gave out that they were on their way to the Sindh chief, to 
Rhangarh belonged, and that they were the I'ollowers of a Mhrw^r 
ii, f known to be on intimate terms with the chief. So 

commandant furnished the party with supplies, and arranged an 
at Close to tho fort gate were bani^s' shops, where, 

at Me lime ot the commandant's visit to the BikAnir camp, fifty of the Bikauir 
party went on pretence of making purchases. 
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'he eominaudaut sat in darb&r with Ajft Singh.; opium was handed 
round as usual, and sugar called for. At this signal the commandant and his 
people were set upon and killed, the fifty men at the banids’ shops rushed in to 
secure the fort gate, and were rapidly supported by Ajit Singh and the rest, 
whose horses stwd ready saddlgd. The fort was rapidly secured, and a 
Bik£nir official placed in command. However, no portion of the treasure 
which was said to be concealed under a tank in the fort, and which was believed 
to amount to 11,000 goldmohurs, was obtained by the darb^r. 

In Sambat 1861 a Btkdnir force, 4,000 strong, under one Bdna. Amar 
^ , Chand, besieged Bhatn^r. On Mangsir Bud 2nd it 

^**''*° ^ possession of a tank of water close to the 

town, and made a fortified post, but an. attempt to 
carry the fort by escalade failed. The fort was then closely invested, 500 
cavalry, daily relieved, patrolled round it to prevent the entry of supplies, and 
the garrison was reduced to such straits that it had to eat crows. At length 
Zdbitd Khdri, Baisdkh Bud 4, Sambat 1862, surrendered the fort on being per¬ 
mitted to retire from it with the garrison unmolested. The siege had thus 
lasted five months and two days. It was re-named Hamim£ngarh, and to 
the present day all Bhdtis are prohibited from entering it. The successful 
commander, Amar Chand, received a p&lki and was made minister of 
Bikdnir. 

In Sambat 1862 the darbdr for the first time levied c^istoms dues at 
,,, , , „ Biddsar, whereupon several Bidawat thdkurs went 

cuftoirdues ^ Jodhpur, and proposed to transfer their alle- 

glance from Bikdnir to Mdrwdt, as thoir present 
chief trenched on their rights, Mahdrdjd Bhim Singh of Jodhpur declared 
their complaint just, and prepared to comply with their request for support. 
The Bibdnir party maintain^ that the Biddiwats had no special rights, as 
Bldft, though he first held Dronpur independently of Bikd, lost it and only 
recovered it by the interposition of his brother, who thus obtained full sov¬ 
ereignty over it. Mahdrdjd Bhim Singh when he began to meditate this 
wrong to Blkdnir, the protected of Kdrniji was taken ill and died of a 
tumour. 

The Kiydut then enters on the circumstances which led the Mahdr^j^i of 
Bikdnir to ally himself with Jaipur in support of the 
claims of Dfaonkal Singh to the Jodhpur “ gadi,” 
which Mdn Singh held possession of, Mdn Singh 
offered in exchange for Sdrat Singh^s support eighty-four villages of Philodi on 
the Bikdnir border which Mahdrdjd Ajit Singh had taken from Bikdnir, but 
Jaipur guaranteed their restoration likewise, and the Jaipur alliance being 
preferred, a Bikdnir force, 8,000 strong, occupied Philodi. Mahdrdjd Sdrat 
Singh then proceeded vid Sikar to join Mahkrdjd Jagat Singh of Jaipur. 
I omit the detail of their meetings. The Jamur force was 200,000 and the 
Bikdnir 80,000. They marched together into M^rw^Lr, and near Kuchdwan, 
after fruitless negotiations with Mdn Singh, a battle was fought, in which Mdn 
Singh was defeated, and with a few supporters fell back on Jodhpur, which was 

taken by the allies and plundered for twenty-four 
^tteck on the City of Jodh- Mdn Singh held out in the fort, and the 

Bikdnir troops planted a battery which played on it 
from the Guldb Sdgar, on which side it was then undefended by a curtain (Jhalo). 
On the remonstrance of a Rdni the fire of the battery was not directed upon 
the palace. The siege continued seven months. At length, on the safe 
conduct of Surat Singh, Mdn Singh sent bis principal sarddrs to treat for the 
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!tidor of the fort, but as the sardiirs would not agree to place the state 
-iluler Jaipur during the minority of Dhonkal Singh, and as Surat Singh 
w.'fused to solve the dilRculty by sanctioning the murder of the sardars, 
nothing could be arranged, and the siege was abandoned by the chiefs of 
Jaipur and BiMnir, who went home, leaving Jodhpur to settle its own quarrels. 
It IS not necessary to transcribe from the Kiydnt the detail of the atrocities 

followed, and which, resulted in BikMr's 
from Jodhpur abandoning the M£rwkr territory which it held, 

and the march into Bikd.nir of 80,000 men under 
M&ti Singh, Sambat 1865. A force from Sindh, too, joined the Jodhpur 
army, and a body of marauders, headed by a Musalm^n, invaded Bik^uir from 
Shekhdwati. The invaders were not unopposed. In Philodi Parohit Girlnji 
gained a success, and by his skill and courage Amar Chand, the conqiieror of 
Bhatndr, with some th^kurs,' checked the advance of the main M^rw^r army 
at the frontier, and then retreated leisurely on Bik^nir. 

The subsequent siege of the Biklinir fort was very feeble, the Jodhpur 
commander, Indr^J, in possession of Gajner, was one of the sardars whom 
Wah^riij^ Siirat Singh had refused to see murdered when they came to 
treat during the late siege of the Jodhpur fort, and feeling grateful to 
the Mah^rajii, he maintained a correspondence with him. He was super¬ 
seded for his apathy by one .Kalian Mai, who in passing through .Deshnuk 
insulted Karuiji, telling her to make haste and save Bik^uir. Consequently 
K alian Mai before he had relieved Indraj was taken prisoner by the enter- 
ju-ising Amar Chand, together with a Deshnuk “ Seth,” Sadal Dada, of 
Deshnuk, who after a quarrel with the Bikdnir Darbdr was taking his 
family and property to Jodhpur. Kalian Mai had to put grass in his mouth, 
but he was generously released by the Mahfirdjd, and returned disgraced to 
his m.aster, who did nob remove Indr^j from his command. A proposal made 
by a thnkur to call in Bh^tls and Johiy4s to drive off the Jodhpur army 
was rejected, and terms were made with Jodhpur by which Bfkanir surrender¬ 
ed the Philodi villages and the Daiidputra forts taken in Sambat 1868-59, and 
paid an indemnity of Ks. ,300,000. Whilst the Jodbpuris were before Bikdtiir, 
Pnsssgo of Mr. Elphinstoue Blphiiistone, the British envoy on his way to 
Kirf** ** Kabid, passed through Bik^nir. The " kiyant” 

, ° ' gives a list of Lis party, and mentions that he was 

treated with groat deference by the Mah^raj5, who, Mr. Elphinstone states, 
offered him tlie keys of the fort in token of his subordination to the British 
Covernraent. 

Ill Sambats 1866, 1867, 1869, and 1870, Amar Chand was prominent in 
punishing refractory th^kurs. He realised a heavy fine on the Thnkur of 
Saranba, and his brother-in-law plundered Siirajgarh in Sheldiawati. He. took 
Sorrices of Amnr Chand. prisoner Katan Singh Bid^wat of Menfear, who 
W'as strangled bj' order of the darb^r. Pie killed 
ml but one of a garrison of more than 300 Bhatis at Dhirdan near Bliatnfir. 
He took prisoner after guaranteeing their safety Part^b Singh, vrho had been 
ousted from Bukarkho, Nahar Sing of Sidmukh, Por Singh of Bh^dhran,—all 
Jhakiirsof note; and notwithstanding a sacred promise to the contrary, the 
Murders. darb^r put all to death at Bikanlr,—an act con- 

„ . sidered unjustifiable,—and the public condemnation 

or it w.os expressed and rendered permanent by a rhyme (Doha). Amar 
D land s services were much appreciated by Siirat Singh, who accepteil an 
entertain went .at Amar Chand's house, where there were si.xty kinds of sweetr 
meat. 
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lu Sambat 1870 thu two Chiefs of Bikdnir and Jodhpur became friends 
^ jv Tk ® Giirti, Aishjl by name, having acted as peace- 
Chicfe me«t. * " maker between them. Sdrat Singh agreed to 

meet M£u Singh at N4gor, and on his way visited 
Karnijfs temple, walking on foot through the surrounding wood. 

A i N%or a difficulty occurred, owing to M4n Singh's objecting to meet 
Surat Singh on terms of perfect equality. At length Aishjl overcame the 

difficulties Hbont precedence by arran^ng that the MaMj^ids should 

how got over. neither or them sit on a cushion, which was to be 

occupied by the " Gdril" alone, while the chiefs sat 
on a carpet (galichd) . Another sacred character having to occupy a seat lower 
than the Mahdrdjd,, vindicated his dignity by tying up his head during the darbdr. 
The Gdril exhorted the chiefs to brotherly kindness, and caused them to eat 
together. An interview between the Mahdrajd and Rdo Rdjd Lachhman Singh 
of Slkar occurred the same year at Rataugarh. The fort of Dfpdlsar was 
destroyed, and its gates sent to Karnljl's temple at Deshnuk. 

In Bhddon, Sambat 1871, Amar Chand was sent to attack Chdrd, the 

Amar Chand takes Churru refractory. 

Ine tort was blockaded, and an attempt from Sfkar 
to throw in supplies failed, the convoy almost entirely falling into Amar Chand's 
hands. When the attack had continued for many weeks, the Thdkur died,* 
and shortly after Mangsir Sambat 1871 Chilrd surrendered, and Seoji Singh’s 
successor having obtained Abhdi Singh of Khetri’s guarantee of safety was 
enabled to go to Jodhpur. The Mahdraja bestowed on Amar Chand the title 
of Rdowdl with “ saropdo,” elephant, &c., and then came in person to Chdrd. 
and resided in the captured fort. Amar Chand’s services were now at an end. 
He was first fined a Idkh of rupees, and early in Sambat 187^ arrested on a 
charge of intriguing with Nawab Ainlr Khdn, the Pinddrl leader. His ac¬ 
cusers were a Parihdr, a " Khawds,” the Kotwdl, and the Khetri vakil. 

Cruel «ecutien of Amur Though the charge was false and Amar Chand 
Chand, really a devoted servant of his chief, and though 

the Khetri Rdja interceded for him and he was ready 
to pay a fine of Rs. 3,00,000, his enemies prevailed, and he was put to death. 

A long chapter of Mdrwdr history then follows in the kfyfint, recording, 
amonpt other incidents, the murder of the two Mdrwar friends of Bikdnfr, 
Indrdj and Guru Aishjl or Deonathjl. 

In Sambat 1872 Plrthwl Singh, Thakur of Chdni, assisted by She- 
Tho BlkSulr thikura riae khdwats, attempted the recoveiy of bis patrimony; 
against their chief. “ formidable rebellion led by the Thdkurs of 

Baliddran, Dadrewd, Nlmbd, Jessdnd, Rdwatsar, and 
Birkdll broke out, Johiyas and Bhdtls aided it, and support from Sindh and 
Sikar lent to it. The Bikdnlr minister, Abhal Singh, who had just succeeded 
one Bhomjl as diwdn, levied Bs. 20,000 from Rdwatsar and attacked Rdhddrdn, 
the Thdkur of which called in tbe Sikhs, and their dominion was established 
at Bdhddrdn. Pirthvvi Singh’s attack on Churn failed, and he retreated, leaving 
his dead on the field ; but a sudden assault on Ratangarh was successful, and 
the darbar’s killadar was killed. 

In Sambat 1873, Amir Khdn Pinddri invaded Bikdnlr as far as Chapar 
. • c O'kr i k A r Bldawatl ; but the Blddwate carried off his 

Kh\TteTpfn(Urfk^ef. “" cattle, and on their being returned, he retired to 

Shekbdwati. The raids of the malcontent thdkurs 


• He is said to iiave killed liiniielf by swallowing a diamoud. 




with Pind^iris were renewed, and several took forcible possession of 
their estates. Amir Kh^^n again entered the countiy, but a pestilence caused 
him to return to Shekhdwati, where he levied a lakh of rupees from the 
Shekhliwats. 

In Cliurd were 600 gos^ins in the darbir service, who agreed to give up 
the town to one of the rebel thakurs and a PindAti force, on promise of Bs. 4,000 
and a village in free grant. The town was accordingly entered^ but the Bikiimr 
officer, Aiegli Raj, refused to surrender, and was killed in the market place, 
fighting bravely. The fort was bombarded and surrendered in four days, Ratik 
Slid 16, Sambat 1874. 

The insurrection had become so serious that the Mah4rSj& resolved to ask 
-r -, 1 . 4 .U n V. aid, aud accordingly he sent a vakfl, 

“ “V- Kasn to Delhi, who negotiated a treaty with 

the British Resident, Mr. Charles Metcalf. An 
incorrect translation of the treaty is given in the kij'Snt, according to which 
it was particularly provided that the British Government was to have nothing 
to do with the " sarddrs” or thdkurs. 

After the treaty had been cone!tided, British troops of the three arms 
H.-t-oi, ^ entered Bikdntr under General Alner. They occu- 

and tako many^orta. ^ Fatiibad and HiSsdr, and marched upon 

Sidmukh, which held out for ten days. The Euro¬ 
pean regiment with the force then returned to Hissdr, and the native troops 
alone took Jcssdno and Birkhdli. Dadrewd resisted for twelve days. Chdru, 
approachtw, vitl Sirsdlo and Balerogrfjairi, was then attacked, and held out for 
a month. Snlkanid aud Nimba were occupied by the British force, and Jeth 
Singh Bidawat was ousted from Sdjdngarh. Bahddrdn, which the Sikhs had 
retained, was, as before related, taken possession of by the English, who soon 

British GoTWinnont retain. retained the 

poeseaeion of Bihiidrfn fern time. mr four years until the expenses of the 

■j OIL , British force, which amounted to Rs. 75,525, were 

paid. The forts taken by the British and made over to the Bikdnir darbar 
were twelve m all. 

In Sambat 1877, the Mahdrdja^s eldest son Katan Singh, his brother Moti 

Mitrrkges. Singh, the Rdwal of Jaisalmir, and his relation 

TT, 0 , 1 . 1 . Mokam Singh, all married Mewar princesses at 

Udepur. The details I omit. 

Ill Sambat 1878, Jawanji Maldot of Baru was killed resisting the darbar 
and his estate confiscated. ’ 

1879 the Jaipur Mah^rdj^ sent a thakur to ask in marriage a 
Bikanir princess, and the opportunity was taken by Surat Singh to intercede 
in betialt ot Jellai and for those whom the murderer Shdm Singh of Bus^o had 
robbed. 

A discussion at this time was going on regarding the villages of Tibi, 
The TiM viUages. which Bik^nir claimed as part of Bhatndr, but 

,j. T,y, , . ' which the British Government had bestowed on old 

> lers. B<k4nir argpicd that it had a fair claim to Sirs^ and to Patidb^d 

dSuS tfc Tib( ,ilUgc «a., it 

iniiisticB of “P Bfkinir. and the suppoaed 

reiorred is enlarged on in the kiyant, and the subject repeatedly 


of 1857 *** »> pert bestowed ou Btkkui'r in 1861 , for imrricc during the mutinies 
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Saledii) sod other marsaders 
ou DritUh border. 


Sambat 1881, the Thikur of Uadi'ewA ami the Salodis established 
themselves at B4hai within Britieh tc'ritory, imd 
had to be ousted by a British force, which pursued 
the marauders, who took refuge in various Bikfinir 
forts, eight of which were destroyed by the darb4r. 

lu Sambat 1884, Abfr Chand, as vakfl on behalf of the Mah^r^ja, was 

flovemor General’s darbar. Meerut to be present at Lord Amherst-’s 

darbar. A great '‘nazar” from Bikfinir was pre¬ 
sented, and " khilat” received, the detail of which is given in lull. 

In January A. D. 1828, Mr. Edward Trevelyan rvas 8ea+ to settle the 

Boundary cases. <» bhe Tibi villag.i8, and to forty 

„ . ,, villages adjoining Bahddrin, which is called the 

Beniwhi pargana, as belonging chiefly to Juts of that clan. 

The decisions were unfavorable in both eases. 

Mah^iajA Surat Singh's piety, as exhibited in his liberah'tv to Brahmans 

Mahar4j4’a piety. 

_ _ MaharSjd s fame spread to all parts, even to the sea. 

ihe old memory of it is still new green and full, and will last for ages " He 
gave a canopy which cost tts. 10,000 to Karniji at Deshnuk, and regulated her 
worship, Rxing the 14th day of the light half of the months Bhddon, Asoj, and 
Chet fot the grand “ pdjd,” and the 14th of the other months for the minor 
" P'ijV’ and he conferred benefits on the descendants of Karniji. «An 
Emperor could not attain to the Mahfirfija's grandeur." 

The Mahirajds officials were Nand L^I, the store-keeper, and Sultfln Chand, 
The Mtthdraji't officiate. almoner, both in high favor. Their hospitality to 

pilgrims was such that “ it may be said that Sultan 
Chand was fit to be an Emperor’s steward; ” and notwithstanding this bounty 
ho paid l^khs to the darbfir, which fined him for speculation. Ab'ir Chand wis 
the vakfi with the Resident at Delhi. One Mill Chand and Ziilim Chand 
Sochar, Achfiraj Parsotam of the Hazhris and Gianji of the Parihhrs (de¬ 
scendants of BelA) were in high favor. The judicial officers w'ere Partfib Mai 
Mahtfi Bishan Singh, Abhai Singh, Hukam Chand, Lakhmi Chand. ^ 

Mahiraji Sdrat Singh died Chet Sdd 9, Sambat 1884. His ddest son. 
Death of Surat Singh. Eatan Singh, performed the funeral ceremonies. ^ 


Ratan Sinyh, 

The kiydnt from this point becomes more tediously minute than before 
Acceation of Ratan Siugh. ^ reoord of events, and I shall not attempt to 
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do more than give a brief abstract of it. 

Ratan Singh took his seat on the “ ^di” BaisAkh Bdd 6, Sambat 1886. 
“ tilak" was, as usual, first placed on the Mahdrfijd's forehead by the 
Ptecing the tilak. Goddri Jfits, and afterwards by the 

Thfiburs of Mahfijan, Efiwatsar, Bfdasar, Bukarkho, 
Jessfino, Bfii, and Gopfilpurfi in succession. 

Soon after the Maharfijfi's accession, Bbfitis from Jaisalmfr carried off a 

Boundary fight, and dacoitiee. S^tes 

sent forces to tneiT irontiers. Colhsions occurred, iu 
which Bikfinir gained no advantage, and on one occasion nearly lost a Nugfirfi. 
In D. 1829, Mr. George Clerk came to settle in Shekhfiwati cases 

Mr. George Clark Mfirwfir, and Bikfinir. The 

dercaeea. xJikfinir agents sent to him were Hindd Mai 

... , (who afterwards attained to much power in the 

state), and one Hukam Chand. 
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Mai pleased Mr. Clerk, who induced the three states to engage 

Bae.its' forts destroyed- ^ «i»Coits. Ac 

coraingly, sevi.Tal lu Bik^nir were destroyed. 

The same year Mahtijan was attacked, in consequence of the Thdkur 
TV, « u- T, V- •■ . persisting in maintaining a bodv of 

much trcnblS'”* B^orfs, Johiy^, and others. 

„ „ , „ „ , Thikur fled to Tibi, and after three days his 

" Pardh^ne,’ Umrawate, whc :.< engii. is told, page , surrendered the fort 
and the ThakuPs heir, Amar iiingh (now Thfikur of Mab^jan), into the hands 
of the darbiir. Soon after Bairf SAl himself submitted, having first stipulated 
that tlie Maharfij^ should promise him pardon, and that the promise should 
be made at Deshnuk. The pardon was promised in the manner wished but 
tho Thiikur had to piy a fine (pcshkash) of Rs. 60,000, and pardon in his 
turn his servants, the Umrkwats, who had. surrendered the fort and had served 
the da! bdr.^ 'llie Thiikur and the Urarawats then went home, but Magh Sud 3 
1886, Bairi SAl summoned the principal UmrAwats, and treacherously slew 
them to the number of twenty-four. He then fled, and a darb^r force occupied 
MahSjan. I have particularised this event, as it still affects the relations 
of the darbdr with Mahkjan. Bairi Sal received aid from Jaisalmir and 
allied himself with the Bdo of Pdgal, the fort of which was provisioned to 

resist the darh^r. The Resident at Delhi, with 
The Residont nt Delhi warue whom was Hindi! Mai, sent ohaprfisis to warn the 
tho llitkurs. sardars, but without effect. At the same time 

a Banirot allied with Salcdis and others of Shekh^- 
wati was plundering to the east. The Biddwats followed their example, and 
a separate body of .Taisalmiris, besides those with Bairi S^l, ravaged Ae'state 
in the west, 

The British Government seeing the state of affairs, ordered a force from 
A u.-i -1 f 1 A -1 1 A Nasir£bdd to Blkiinir, and the date of its marching 
was actually nxed But meanwhile the MahfiriyA 
niaich. person attacked Ptigal, which, after Bairi Sal 

A rv.. Surrendered; whereupon the British force 

w.,, countermanded. Pdgal was bestowed ou another Bfifiti named Sadtil 
tiuign. 

Soon after tins, Partdb Singh of BahMrfln made a sudden attack on that 
foii, which was occupied by ^ darbdr troops. It failed, and the as,sailante 
left their ladders behind; but a repetition of the occurrence has always been 
dreaded hy the darbftr. '' 

CoWelLockett’a vi.it to She- shotw Colonel Lockett's visit to 

tliiwati. Shekh^wati attracted attention, and a Bikdnir 

agent was sent to him. 

In Sambat T8S8, village Alwdmi was re-named after the heir to the 

P.Aoaatog of Sardargarh, “ Mahdirij Kanwar Sardfir Singh, and a fort 

» ® founded there. Dacoity continued as rife as ever 

.uni the British Government pressed the darbdr to exert itself This year the 

iSHarita from King of DilM. ^ 

R aox' paid to King’s picture. ”7 One Jawalaprasdd whom the Mabirajd visited. 

,.11 .1 picture was placed on a 

cushion, and saluted by the Maharaja, who then received a "khilflt" from 
the King, consisting of horses, nag4iris, &e., and the title of Narendro SawSi, 

Hindu Mdl mode Mahirao. TOnfeixed 

the title of Mahdrao on Hmdd Mai, bis agent 
with the ReBident at Delhi. ^ 
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In Sambat 1888, the Thdkurs oi’ DhuniDoj anil Mandawat in Shekhdwarf 
s • # T'k-i, ■ i>iterceded with the Mabarajt! for the rebel Bibanir 

MaU^»t‘S»ar!aud“cWrw<bl I’haturs of Mahajan, Btdasar, and Charw^g, who 
. came and did homag-e. They had to pay sixty, 
fifty, and forty thousand rupees “peshkash,'’ respectively. 

The same year the Mahiitdja went to Hardwdr to consign bis father’s 

M«t.f,raj»>, visit 1« Hsrdwir. ^ S'®*' 

' obtauied the release of Partdb bingh of Bahadr^n, 
who, since his attack on that fort, had been a prisone, at Hissar. 

In Sambat 1890, Thfikur Bhdrst Singh of Gopiipura and a Sikh Bisdldir 
in the service of the darb4r were killed in pursuing ' 
I,(is» in pnrsnit of plunderers, the Lotsar 'I'hathfota and BhojaMi, Th^kurs of 
Bik^nlr, who plundered the country from Marwar, 
and carried off prisoners. At this time raids from one state into the other 
were constant, and the loss of property great. 

Partab Singh of Bahddran was again troublesome. Ho, with thousands of 
n. n o- u f characters, seized village Channi near Bah4- 

kJaingmarsIder “ drdu, from whence he-niVaged the whole border; 

more than a hundred villj^s were plundered. .Sale- 
die and Bhattis joined in the raids or plundered independently. The darbdr 
forces attacked Chdnni, and failed to take it by assault. The Thakur, how¬ 
ever, was starved out, and le^ing hi.s family at Chduni he was pei-mitted 
General disorder. ^ sanctuary at Heshnuk. Immediately 

afterwards, on the Kdiabbana estate being seques¬ 
trated, the Thdkur went into outlawry, and, aided by Sikhs, plundered in all 
directions. 

In Sambat 1891, the Mahar^j4, at the request of the Governor General’s 

Cl. uux -Agent, Colonel Alves, met him at Ratangarh 

Eirtablishnieut of the Shefchd- __ i f j, . -ii-. P,, 

witi brigade. make arrangements for the tranqodhty of the 

border, and it was arranged that Bahrotias should 
be pardoned; that Rs. 22,000 a year should be contributed by Bifc^nir 
towards the expenses of the ShekhdwAtf brigade to be stationed .at Jlnmjnii, 
in wbioh a troop of a hundred Bidawats were to be enrolled. Sangram Singh 
of Charwas was appointed Hisaldir of the troop, and Anji of BhoioMi 
Jarndddr. ' . 

Baisdkh Sad 13, Sambat 1892, through the mediation of Mr, Trevelyan 
. and another officer sent to settle the Bi'kdiifrand 

boundary.* the Jaisalnafr Imundary, the chiefs of the two states 

met in a friendly manner, and cordial relations be¬ 
tween the two states were established. The same year the famous dacoit 
n/ 1 . Ddngar Singh of Sikar, who had carried off the 

prehended. cage's of a British force, w.is apprehended through 

Thakur Mai of Lotsar, and the Mahdrdj^ who had 
promised the Thakur a village to capture Diingar Singh received the thanks of 
the agent. 

In Sambat 1893, after a grand inauguration (pratiahta' of a s- 'Sputiiiurt 

Chatri. at Davi Kund. ^ . ^ttncl, and idtor 

mpwnng the chhatris of his ancestors there, the 
Mahdrdji set off on a pilgrima^ to Gya with six thousand followers. A British 

PiiirriTniuv.. of ov». accompanied him, and he met with much 

^ ^ ^ attention from the British authorities on his 

journey. At Baudras the Maharkja made the circuit of the city, and gave 
away much, the merit thus acquired was (in the opinion of the Kiydnt writer} 
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equivalcut of OQ “ ashiimedha,” or horse sacrifice. At. Gya the Maharaja 
Out.ii agniiist killing infant mafic ii>8 followers swear never to kill their infant 
daughters. daughters. 

When returning home, he was induced to visit Riwa, where his son Sarddr 
Singh was being married. I give no details of 
this or of other marri.'iges of this period, as enougl'i 
bits already been told of the ceremoaialo. In every case the author of the 
Riyant mentions whether the bride's father was liberal or not in the supplies 
provided for guests and in his gifts to bards (“tyag"). 

The Mabdrajd returned to Bikanir fid Alwar, the Mahar^o of which was 
anxious to establish a correspondence with Bfkdnir, 
which was, however, declined as being a new thing. 
On anival at Bikanir, the Maharaja went to pay his respects to Karniji at 
TJiSkurs reminded at Deshnuk Deshnuk, where he reminded liLs Rajput followers 
of their oath against infanticide, (sard^rs) of their Oath at Gy^ not to kill their 
daughters, and warned them that confiscation of estate would be the penalty 
for breach of oath. 

Thkkurs continued to plunder. Lotsar seems to have been the place most 
notorious for dacoits, and Hukam Chand and 
Harndth Singh Narnot of Mangrdsar the most 
efficient officials employed in cheeking them. Major Roster’s operations against 
the depredators are repeatedly mentioned. 

In A. D. 1837, Mr. Thoresby was sent to re-investigate the claim to the 
Claim to villages of Sires villages in Sirsd; but the darbar derived no benefit 
border. from the decision. 

In Sambat 1896, the Mahiraja went on a pilgrimage to Pokhar, near 
Ajmfr, whore he had friendly intercourse with the 
Bija of Bundi. He afterwards accepted an invita- 
Viait to and sports in tJdepdr. tion to Udepur, where there was much shooting 
Marriage there. and boating and feasting which it is not* necessary 

to detail in full. The shooting was from a tower and at pig which came 
when called to be fed. 

The Mahiirina required the assistance of Hindu Mai, who was with the 
Mahdraj^ and who seems to have had a reputation in Rajpiit^n^, to arrange 
for him a visit to Gyi and afterwards to Bikanir, where the Matdrana was 
to be married. Sarddr Singh, the Malidrij Kanwir of Bikknit, was married 
at Udepur to a Mewar princess. 

In Samhat 1896, a “ Raj tilak tiko " (mission of congratulation) was 
sent to Maharaja Khar.ak Singh, who had taken 
his seat on the cushion of Ldhor; and in Sam¬ 
bat 1897 Mah^raua Sardar Singh of Udepiir 
visited Bikanir, to be married to the Mah^.rljk’s 
daughter. 

In Sambat 1898, a boundary dispute between Lohsna of Bikanir and 
Boondary diepate witli Jaipur Khiyffii of Jaipur was finally settled by Major 
Forster, who set up boundary pillars. The dis¬ 
pute had caused great trouble. 

In Sambat 1899, the Mahardji went to Dehli to meet the Governor 

Chattri. built at Rent General. On his waj he encamped at Reni, where 
he ordered “chhatns” to be erected in memory 
of Maharaja Anand Singh and Tara Singh. At Dehli the Mahilraj4 was 
Viiit to Governor General at thanked by the Governor General for supplying 
two hundred camels for the Kibul expedition. 


Pilgrimage to Pokhar. 


Interoonree with Labor. 

Mahardnd Sardhr Singh comes 
to be married at BCkinir. 
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on Ch4ran» and on msrriugo 
expenditure. 


Partiehte, 


In A. D. 1843^ Hari Singh Biddwat plundered so oiitrageously that the 
attention of Government was attraetedj and the 
darbdr offered a large reward .for his apprehension. 
The same year there were negotiations regarding the line of communication 
Trade ironte between Sirsi and between Bh&walpur and Sirsi. The Brirish Gov- 
BMwaipur. emment wished the transit dues to be reduced, and 

Barain and mtndrs built along the route; and much pressure was exerted. The 
dues were, in consequence, reduced from abont eight rupees a camel-loa^l to 
eight annas. A cart-load was fixed at oue rupee, and buffaloe, bullock, mule, 
aud pony-loads, at 2 per cent, on value. Unladen animals were to pay nothing. 
The Government was much pleased at tlsc readiness of Bikdnfr to comply, and 
Hindi! Mai got great credit for his share in the matter. 

In Sambat 1901 (A. D, 18'14), the darb&r received a kharitd from 
the Governor General's Agent regarding the 
Infanticide reetnetion* pieced infanticide occasioned by the expense of marriages, 
and in accordance with it Bikfoir Chdrans were 
forbidden to go to swell the host of beggars at 
marriages in other states, and regulations regarding expenditure at marriages 
were issued by the darMr, to the effect that expenditure was to bo in pro¬ 
portion to income, aud persons without land (bhum) were not to spend 
wore than a hundred rupees, of which but ten rupees was to be in ‘'ty%” 
or gifts to ChSrans. 

The Bh&walpur people from Phnlra are mentioned as aggressing on 
Bikfinir in Sambat 1901, and the “partishta” or 
Bhawalpur aggression. inauguration by the Mahd,rdjd of the Chandan 
Sfigar aud Gaj Sdgar wells arc among- the events 
noted. 

In Sambat 1902, some noted dacoits, Anji of Bbojoldi and Hari Singh 
Bidfiwat, were imprisoned in Bhatn^r, the villages 
Dacoits. Qf lyhicli at this time were much depopulated, and the 

Condition of Bhain^r. “ modhikb^uli" there (commissariat) mismanaged. 

Ndth Mai, the Kamd^r, required seven thousand 
rupees to enable him to carry on the administration. He was relieved by Hindu 
Mai. The same year four hundred Bhdwalpurfs, who bad made a “ dhulkot ” 
at Tatai^ in Bik&nir, were surrounded by .Dip Singh Ponwar, and only escaped 
with their lives by putting grass in their mouths. Other aggressions on the 
part of Bbfiwal}mr took place. 

In Sambat 1902, a boundary was settled with Jodhpur near SnjAugarh ; 

• u , / the villages concerned were Tharde of Bikanir 

Boundary case wit i ip ir. Kilnpur of Jodhpur; and an investigation 

into the Bhdwalpur and Blkanir boundary dispute was begun by Captain 

Jackson .md Mr. Cunningham. In this latter 
The BUawalpur boundary caaa. BikAnlr said the boundaiy line ran by village 

D&ndfi; the Bh&walpdr party, that it ran by village Sotar. The outbreak of 

the first Sikh war interrupted the enquiry, and 
Support given in flrat Sikh war. gifejinlr troops in conjunction with a force from 

Sindh and the Shekh«,w6tl brigade marched towards Ferozpilr. The Bikinlr 
trooTis did not cross the Sutlaj, but returned before the conclusion ,of the war 
to Asisbwala. On the re-establishment of peace, rewards were, on the recom¬ 
mendation of Captain Jackson, given by the darbdr to the principal officers 
■with the force. Amongst them there were few ThS.knr8 of note ; but the 
latter were represented by their “ Pardh&ns." 1 omit the list given in detail 
in the "Kiyfint.” Two guns, fully equipped, were bestowed on Bikanir 
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by the British Govemrneat in recognition of its services. On the escape 
tt.'t,; f «- • 1 V j Doterl Shekh^wat daeoit, Duogar Sinsrh, 

Hifc4nlr offioials rharsed with f „ j.i * ■ -i • a 

ooHusioii with Dungai-Singh, Agra jail in A. D. 18‘1'7, the Governor 

Generai^s Ag’ent addressed the Biktiiiir darhfir, 
rcyiresting its aid in re-capturing Dungar Singh and his co-acljators. A.n 
accuaatioji against Hindd Mai, of being in leag-ue with Dungar Singh, made 
in a Dohli paper, caused the former so much uneasiness, that he sventio" Simla 
to complain of the false charge, and the “ Kiy^nt” devotes many pages to the 
refutation of the eh.irgt' and the detail of Hindd Mai-’s services. Meanwhile 
Dungar Singh was at liberty and plundering caravans. He and his ally J'nwahir 
Dungar Siugh and party. S>ngh got a promise of twenty-fivo thousand rupees 
trom Ramgarh Aggarwalfis whom they took 
prisoner, and being pressed by Major Poster they entered Bikanir territory 
and made a push for the BhStt country beyond the city of Bikanir. Hukam 
Cluind was in pursuit and captured some of the daeoits" party with horns 
and camels. A considerable portion of the ransom of the Ramgarh Aggar- 
waias was in bills on Bikfi.nir, and when these were paid the money and 
messengers were caught by the darbir. But the principals escaped and sub¬ 
sequently plundered the NasirSb&d treasury, after which Captain Shaw was 
Captarc by a Britinh olfioer of sent after Jawahlr Singh, who was known to have 
J»w»hn Singb, relation of taken refuge in Bikdnir. Captain Shaw, accom- 
imgarSmgk ^ paniej jjarndth Singh NArnot, sui-prised him 

m village Gharsisar which they surrounded; and Jawdhir Singh was induced 
to surrender. M^kund Singh, the present excellent manager of SIkar, was 
also a B&hrotis ^ and giving much trouble at this period, and the English 
newspipers awised the Mah^raj Kauwdr and the Bikdnir darbar of collusion 
However the “Kiyant" argues that no state could keep the 

bo«ti^rlr i Sikar was bitterly 

nnrf h n Smgh, he and his followers occupied Ramgarh in that estate 

and held it lor three “pahars” levying a contribution.* 

through 

“ ■ f to the chief BikdnirTh^km-s, demanl 

ing their assistance in the apprehension of dacoits. 

Some of the RiCj officios, however, eventually exerted themselves ; thus 
Some assistance obtaine*! Hamath Siugh Niruot .already mentioned more 
from RHj people. than once recovered property from the Sikar and 

=+fi A f *7odhpur banditti, and inflicted loss on them. 

The settlement of the Bikanir and Bh^waJpur boundary was a very 
Settlemeut of Bhawalpfir investigations continued for years. 


boundary. 


but a final decision was arrived at in A. D. 1849! 


ed 


The line ran westward from Anupgarb and Ballar. After the first Sikh 

Sirei and Hbsiir case re-opeu- darMr, aided by the British officers on 

L duty with the Bikiinir troops, managed to re-open 

claimed bv Bfk^nfr. Ab « i j question of the Sirsa and Bah^diAn villages 
s HI ! . ^ ^ ‘0 kave been given after Mah^r£i4 

Ratan Singh's death. Bikanir did not gain il 
JaUalmir. ’ ’ object. In Sam bat 1906, the triple boundary 

determined by two ofEcera ®^unir, and Jaisalmir, was 

by Deoil and Seoli. Band tibb4, and thence the boundary line ran 

• The pnbllcatioo of these cbarirM • n-, 

shown by the trouble taken to confute Buskm'r produced a great effect iu the state, us is 


HmST/i 
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iriiig the second Sikh war a small body of horse and artillery were sent 

a_... . , . by the darb^ to act under Captain Shaw at 

war.^^ ^ Perozpur ; a himdred camelsj too, were enga^^-ed in 

Bikdnir for the use of the army, and a quantity 
of flour was collected, hut eventually not required by the British Commissariat. 
It was found on enquiry being made by an ofSeer who came specially to 
ascertain, that the Bfkaiur route between Multdu and Ajmir could not be 
advantageously used by troops owing to the difficulty in obtaining water and 
supplies. 

In Sambat 1904, Colonel Sutherland, Governor General's Agent, visited 

Visit cf Governor Genorsl'e important, 

Agent to Bikinu-, “8 it was the first time since Mr. Mountstuart 

Elphinstone's visit on his way to Kdbul that 
an officer of high rank had been at Bik4nfr. 

The details of the reception and festivals are given in full by the author 
of the “ Kiyant,” but I will record them very briefly here. Hindi! Mai, who 
was in bad health, insisted upon going with the "Peshw^l" on an elephant, 
instead of in a palki; and when he became very ill on reaching the palace, he 
refused to cuter the palki except at the gate where it was customary to got in 
and alight. He went home and died. During the Agent’s visit to the Maha- 

Death of Hindfi Mah conversation turned on the annexation of 

«-\T -Li t » 1 Sindh, which the Mahdraja thought unjust. 

iVezabazi, or lance exercise, was one of the diversions enjoyed by the 
Agent s party.^ Colonel Sutherland got a fall from his horse, but was unhurt 
and the Maharaja was so thankful for his escape that ho gave a bundled runees 
in alms as a thank-offering. ^ 

Sawan Sud 11, Sambat 1908, Mahir4j4 RatanfSingh died. His son and 
Death of MahSrdja Eatan _Sard4r Singh cut off his hair and aided in 

Singh. carrying the corpse to the sun-gate (Sdrajpol) ot 

11 , a .... ^*^th day, the «kirt” (songs in 

toe iatfcl iff f ^ tookVlace, and the 'ashe! of 

The “ Ki7/n^^lnd of a Vishud Sadh. 

Sarddr Sin^k, 

Mahdraja Sard£r Singh succeeded to power in A. D. 1852, at the age 
Accession of Ssrdir Singh. thirty-three, in place of his father Ratan Singh, 

... idter a reign of twenty- three years, 

leaving the state encumbered with a debt of about eight and a haff H&s of 
rupees. 

The state expenses had invariably exceeded the income, the heaviest item 
Debts of the state. ^ing the expense of the large army, which at 

, that time was necessary in order to keep in, check 

and subdue some turbulent Thdkurs, and to protect the Jaisalmir, Bhawalpur 
Shekhawati, and Mdrwar frontiers. ‘ ' 

Throughout the late reign there had been only two years of ph-nfceous- 

Scardty. Thrill 

A. D. 1884 and 1849 were those of actual famine. 
At the close of the reign, however, the people were generally contented, and 
the Thakurs with the exception of Hath! Singh of Sldmdkh and Amar 
feingh of iiajpur were submis-sive. 
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Duriue the time of Sard6r Singh, that is, within a period of about twenty 
years, there were no less than eighteen changes 
Constaut cliangea of officials, ^|jg ministry. The dismissal of each minister 
(some of whom held office only a few days) being usually caused by his inability 
to comply with the pecnniary demands matle by the darb^lr. The following 
is a list of the ministers with dates ; 

, Gdmfin Singh Baid and Lachhi Ram Bakhecha. 

, Lachhi Ram. 

Gdman Singh. 

Pandit Dojainant, a Marhatta Brfihmin from Gwalior. 

Ram L^l Dwarkdni. 

Gdman Singh Baid. 

, Ram Lii. 

Mdn Mai Bakhecha, second son of Lachhi Ram, the 
former Diwan. 

. Sheo Ijil Naeta for three months. 

. Fatah Chahd Surana for fifteen days. 

, Parohit Gangs R4m of Khetri. 

. Shah Mai Kochar for eight months. 

. M^n Mai for eight months. 

. Sheo L41 Mohot^ for fifteen days. 

Lakhmi Chaud Naeta for eight months. 

Wilayat Husen, an ex-Deputy Collector from British 
territory, who was succeeded by Pandit ManphQl, c. s. i, 

It will be seen from the above that during the first two years of the 
present reign the ministry was alternately in the hands of Gdman Singh 
Baid and Lachhi Riim Rackecha, who wore bitter rivals. 

Ram Lai Dwarkani, appointed in A. D. 1856, was a really good minister. 

All classes speak of his period of office as a golden 
D!wSn Rfim Lai. - when uobles were treated with due considera¬ 

tion, when the complaints of the poor were, listened to patiently, and if justice 
was not cheap to those who could pay for it, it was at least obtainable. Re 
enjoyed the support of a powerful Rani, and had consequently much greater 
freedom of action than is usually possessed by Blkanir ministers. But the 
R4ni died in A. D. 1861, after which Ram Lai's enemies prevailed against 
him, and he died in disgrace, some say by violence. 

In May 1868 an Assistant to the Governor General's Agent was located 
in Bik4nir at Sdjingarh, near the triple boundary 
A Political Officer appointed Jaipur, Marwar and Bik4nir. The immediate 
to mide in BSkinlr territory. <,£ jjjg appointment was to check dacoity, 

which was very rife on the borders of those states and in ShekbiwStS, but he 
was also entrusted with the political charge of Bikanir. The first officer who 
occupied the post was Captain Powlett. He failed to produce any improve¬ 
ment in the administration or procure the redress 
Conipiiootions batweon Chief gnerances, and just before the arrival of Pandit 
an aisnrs. Manphdl, the Bidiwat, and Mahajau Th^knrs had 

risen to resist the extortion of the darbhr. The Bid4wats were, however, 
pacified; but immediately after the Pandit's arrival other Thdkurs rose, chiefly 
Sringot Btkds, and for inanv weeks the assistant and the Pandit were engaged 


From June 1868*1 
to August 1869 J 
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otiating between the TU&kurs aud the Chief. The ITiakurs concerned 


were 


(1) Amar Singh of Miil)djan (Bika). 

(2) Megh Singh of J.asAua. 

(-3) Sheoji Singh of Bai. 

(4) Ganpat Singh of Sldraiikh. 

(5) Mfin Singh of Kalisar. 

(6) Lachhman Singh of Bikkali. 

(7) Khet Singh of MeghduA 
(8j Jawhhar Singh of Hardesar. 

(9) Sakat Singh of Kunwavi. 

(10) Jait Singh of Sain. 

(11) Takht Singh of Kh&rbara. 

Their chief grievances were— 

lii .—^The seizure by the darb&r of certain villages of their estates. 
2n(i .—Exactions made from them under the name of “^Nazrfina,” &e, 
3r(f.—The collection direct from their villages of certain miscella¬ 
neous cesses. 

The arrangement eventually determined -on and agreed to by both parties, 
the Mahajin Thakur excepted, were :— l»i all 
Settlement of eompUctions. tillages forming part of estates held under valid 

grants at the time of Mah&raj& Sarddr Siughfo accession and subsequently 
' resumed to be restored. The Mahdrija was to be at liberty to deal with his 
own grants as he liked. 

the commutation money for each horse formerly furnished for 
Raj service was fixed at Rs. 200 for ten years, after which the amount was 
to be re-considered by a “ I'anehiiyat.” This Rs. 200 was to include every 
thing except " NazranS " on accession to an estate. 

A full report on the matter will be found among the official records. On 
the affair being settled. Captain Powlett left Bikanir, and at the end of 1870 
was relieved by Captain Burton, who has resided chiefly at the city of Bikinlr 
ever since. 

Mahfirlj^ Sardar Singh died on the 16th May 1872; he was succeeded 
Death of MahirfjS Sirdar by Dungar Singh, the seventh in descent from 
fiingh, and acMsaion of Dnngar Mah&rflj^ Gaj Siugh (w'rfc Genealogical tree). As he 
Singh. was a minor. Captain Burton was appointed pre¬ 

sident of the council established a few months before by CapUia Bradford, 
who had been especially deputed to visit and report on Bikanir; but as the 
young chief attained his eighteenth year in September, he was in January 1873 
invested with full power and the customary Kinlat " by Colonef Brooke, 

Governor General’s Agent. i o • j > ^■u ^ 

Captain Burton, supported by Pandit Manphifl,nad tai.i-a the opportunity 
during his short tenure of authority to introduce reforms, a detail of which 
will be found in his report for 1872-73, and the results of which have yet to 


be seen. 


t 


PAKT II. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT. 


BfKiNfn.— The R^thor Rdjprtt state of Bik^nfr is situated between 27" SO' 

l»titude and 72° 80'and 75°40'longitude. 
Position. Its aiea* is about 28,500 square miles, and its 

estimated population about 300,000. It is bounded 
on the north by Bbdw;:lprfr, a Mussalm^n state, and by the Sirsa district 
of British territory, on the east by the Hissar district (British territory) and 
Jaipur, on the south by Jodhptlr, and on the west by Jaisalmir. 

4Vhen the treaty between Bikdnfr and the British Government wa.s 
PouDdaries. signed in A. B. 1818, the boundaries of the state 

were ill defined. Disputes arose and were settled 
from time to time by British officers. The principal claims of Bik^nir 
were— 

lU .—To a number of villages said to be part of the Bbatner pargana of 
Bikinfr. The claim was disallowed and the villages remained attached to the 
Briti,sh district of Sirsd, till in 1861 forty-two of them were granted to Blkanfr 
as a reward for services during the mutiny of 1867. 

hid .—"10 forty villages said to belong to the Beniwiil or Bahddrdn par- 
gana of Bfkanir. This too was disallowed and the villages attached to Hissar. 

3rd. To tracts of the desert on the Bhawalpur border. The decision 
^ generally favorable to the Bfkanir claims. There were also less 
important eases on tlie Jaipur border, at Sujuangarh, on the Jodhpdr and 
on the Jaisalmfr borders. More about these boundary cases will be found 
in Part 1. and under “ Bbatner." 

Tile chief city of the state is Bfkanfr, which is 
Chief town. described elsewhere. Its latitude is 28° O'; longi¬ 

tude 78° 30'. 

The southern and most of the north-eastern portions of the state forms 
Features. sandy tract in which Mdrw^r and 

the north of Jaipur are generally comprised, known 
as the B%ar. The north-west and part of the north are in the Great Indian 
Desert, and the north-east corner adjoining Sirsd is the least unfertile section 
of the state, as in good year?, it is well flooded by the Sotra. Except near the 
triple border of Bfkdnir, Jaipur, and Marwfir, there are no rocky hills in the 
state, and even these are not more than five hundred feet above the level of the 
pliin . Prom the city of Bfkanfr south-west to the Jaisalmfv bonier the country is 
.hard, and stone also crops out occasionally in the direction of Delhi. But 
throughout the greater part of the territory the plain is undulating or inter- 
spersfid with shifting sand-hills, the slopes of which, lightly furrowed as they 
are from the action of the wind, suggest the sea-shore. 


• Deduced from the mep of Btyputini, rouipiled in tbe Sarvuvor-Oeuerd’j Office in A. D, 1846 
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Uenerally spaking, the villages are far apart, and though gr.ass and jungle 
bushes often abound, the aspect of the country is dreary and desolate, except, as 
often happens in the cold weather, when a mirage places a lake in the horixon. 
There are no streams whatever. In the rainy season a “ nallah"’ sorae.^ 

Elvers and irrigation. Shekhiwiti over the eastern 

h.uder, hut is soon lost in the sands. The Kiigar, 
called also tlie “Sotr^” or "Hakrh, ” once flowed through the northern part 
of the present Bfkanir territory; but it is now dry and wells are dug in its 
bed, where, it is said, the only sweet water in that region is to be found. In 
the rams, however, water sometimes flows in it for a few miles, and the Tibi 
pargana, which adjoins Sirsa and is east of Bhatner, is greatly benefited by it. 
Some water of the Western Jamnu Canal occasionally enters the state west 
of ilissar. 

Ihere are two little fresh water lakelets formed by the drainage of the 

Ukm. i-ocky country south-west of Bikinir. Both lie on 

the route from Bikinir to Jaisalrair. The first, 
Oajner, about twenty miles from the capital, is perhaps the only pretty spot in 
the territory. The lake is not above a quarter of a mile long, and two or three 
hundred yards across, but the water is clear : on one side the margin is green 
and wooded, while on the other there is a palace and garden watered from the 
lake. Ill its neighborhood in favorable seasons a good deal of wheat and sarson 
is grow n, the verdure and bright flowers of which are an intense relief to a visitor 
111 the spring after the dreary aspect of the country he has passed through 
Kolath, twelve miles farther on the Jaisalmir route, is a somewhat smaller lakelet 
Being a place of sanctity, numerous neat bathing “ghfite^'have been built 
and tine » pfpal ” trees shade them. It, too, would afford a pleasinr. chansje to 
any one who has to reside long in Bikanfr. The lake of Chapar, in the Sui^n- 
garb district, is the pnneipal source of salt in Bfkanir; it is about two miles 
wide by SIX miles long, but. it is very shallow and almost dried up before the 
hot-weather logins. There is another salt lake about forty miles north-east of 
Bik^uir, but 1 am unable to describe it. The salt produced from botli lakes is 
of a very intenor quality, valued at about half the price of the Sambhar salt. 

^ curing skins and other antiseptic pur- 

poses. The yield at Chapar is, I believe, about ten thousand maunds annually. 

Lime is abundant in many parte of the state, notably in the neighborhood 

Miueral produotiom. ® Bfkanir, of Sujangarh, and other 

f , •, , Excellent red sandstone is quarried at 

Kharf, thirty miles north-east of the city, and the same stone is found in 
Bmdler quantito west of Bik^nfr. The Kh4rf quarries supply ornamental 
building matenalsfor ail works of importance in and about the city. Bou-'her 
stone, called “ rcrif, ’ “ rajdsMhi” and “ bard’’ for coarse work is quarried 
near the mty. “ Multdn% mitti’’ a well-known greasy clay used by natives as 
soap and in dyeing cloth, is quarried in large quantities about thirty miles soiith- 
west of the city not far from Kolath. Copper has been extracted from a hill 
near Bidisar, in the Sujangarh district, seventy miles east of the city; but 1 

- fonnd under 

W ater in Bfkduir is found, notwithstanding the slight apparent difference 

Wnter. ^ the level of the country, at very varying depths 

axe more than three hnnd.«l'’f as unequal. ITms the city wells 

quality, while ten or ^ excellent 

within twenty feet of the surfa^T ’ L^n 

laee. But the drinkable stratum is often exhausted 
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hot-weather, and that below is injurious. At the village of Nokha 
south of the city on the Marwir border, I?r. Moore found a well four hundred 
feet deep. He makes the following remarks regarding it:— 

" Water when drawn from this well was quite hot. No one seemed to 
"have any clear idea when the well was made, and no one knew why 
"that particular spot was fixed upon for sinking a well. In other places 
"the one village well is generally in a hollow or depression between the 
“ sand hills, where it would be reasonable to exjiect water nearer the siir- 
" face. But Nokha is on a flat site, rather elevated above the surrounding 
“country, the ground hard, and not at all the locality where water would 
" be sought for at that depth with the confident expectation of reward for 
" the lalior. It was stated that no one attempts to sink such wells now, 
" probably because tlie number existing proves sufficient for the wants of the 
" inhabitants, and not, as it would appear, from absence of workmen, for 
“ during our stay men were sent down to clear the bottom, so that a better 
“■ supply of water might be obtained. The shaft being so nan-ow, the cleans- 
“ ing process is rather a tedious business: first a basket is let down, then 
"a man ; he fills the basket at the bottom of the well; he is then drawn up, 
“ and afterwards the basket with its contents; and so on till the well is 
" cleaned out. The material brought up was sandy mud, having the usual 
" earthy odour. The water allow^ to clear was good, but hard from excess 
"of lime." 

Along the Jaipur border the water is generally of the best quality, and 
in some places famous for its salubrious properties; but for the most part 
throughout the state a newly dug well is as likely to produce bad as good 
water, and it sometimes is so bad as actually to kill, by excessive irritation 
of the intestines, any animal drinking it. 1 have added some further remarks 
on the sub-surface water in speaking of the different districts, especially 
Snjfingarh and the city of Bikdnir. But the people of the country often 
depend a good deal upon collected rain water, for the sites of villages are 
almost always in a depression, and often where “kankar'” or hard ground is 
on, or not far from, the surface, so that the drainage of the neighborhood 
is caught either in covered pits, called " kunds," or simple excavations. 
" Sar,” which is the final syllable of so many Bikiinfr-village names, implies 
a tank or depression. 

There is no forest throughout the state, but south of the city, round 
Johar and Deshnuk, there is much brushwood, in 
regctable pro- ^rhich the DarhAr's horses and cattle range. Jn 
the neighborhood,of SujAngarh, at village Lotsar, 
a few shisham trees grow spontaneously, but the common tree of the country is 
the Jeacta le\tcoj>U«a ("khejiti"). It produces a long jKid, called “sangri," 
which, though not equal to the babul as a food for cattle when the liftbul pod 
is green, is on the whole more valuable, as it is useful when dry. These pods, 
and also the leaves and even the bark of the “ khejrfl," are eaten by the poor 


in times of famine. 

The "khejrh" wood is of a very inferior quality; insects attack it almost 
immediately after it is cut, and its boards become half dust in a few months. 
It is said though that if buried in dung or sunk in salt-water the wood be¬ 
comes durable. In R^jput^n£ the “ khejrA" has a certain sanctity, owing to its 
figuring in the history of Bfim Chandra, and it is worshipped at the Dasabr^i 
festival. The best timber produced is that of the Tecoma vndulata (“ rohera "), 
a tree with a handsome lily-like flower which affords a passing pleasure to a 
traveller in the sandy tract during the month of March: it is not, how- 
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xerj common. "B^bul" {Acacia aradka) is seldom fonnd, for it does 
not grow well in sand: Salvadora oleoida and Acacia catechu ("jhal” and 
'* lihair”) more frequently. Plantations of (hair trees) are met 

with near Bikfinlr city, and a few trees will be found near all the towns, and 
sometimes a good deal of the fruit is produced. 

Of bushes the “ ]>hog,” a low, leafless shrub, the botanical name of which 
is, I believe, Calligonum, is the commonest and most useful. Its twigs and 
roots support the sides of wells where water is a few feet below the surface 
of the ground, and they supply material for building huts: green it affords 
food to camels, and its buds, called “ lasson,” are eaten with buttermilk and 
condiments by tho poor in February and March. A peculiar attachment 
seems to be felt by R&thors for this type of the vegetation of the sandy tract. 
I have known a Mdrw6r tbdkur settled far from his native state sow it in 
sandy soil near bis adopted home, and an anecdote, known to every Biktinlri, 
is told of a Bikfinfr noble who, when exiled to Kabul, discovered one day a 
single plant of the “phog'” bush growing in the neighborhood of his place 
of confinement. He was much affected and embracing it exclaimed— 

Ta saindeti rakhrd ham pardesi log, 

Mhane padthah l&ga thane kun IdgO. phog 1 

Plant of my native land, itranger* are we. 

The king brought me here but who brought you P* 

The ^sajj!” {Saleola f), {torn which soda is produced, is an important 
plant in the desert, where many people are employed in the manufacture. 
It is said to grow chiefly on the hard, low ground where water has col¬ 
lected. 'THie “karfl,' a well-known jungle caper, is met with and is use¬ 
ful as food. Other wild vegetables and fruits us^ as food are the “ turaba,” 
a sort of melon, the seeds of which are collected and pounded into 
a kirtd of flour, the “klHmp'” [Crototar'ia), the stems of which are eaten, the 
" bapkri”or Ch/frop#, the k^chri hetiy, :a rough fruit containing masses of 
pips. The "ak" (ealniropu), the fibre of which is the strongest known, is a 
common plant almost everywhere, and tfie *^.bair^' (^izyphus )the most 
valuable of grazing shrubs, is plentiful i]i a few places. 

Of grasses the "hharut” is generally the commonest in the southern half 
Grassca. state, and since its seed (a'sort of canary 

seed) is more eat^n by the very poor than any 
other kind of grain, and it supplies fairly good fodder for cattle, it may be 
considered a very valuable production. But its prickly husks lame dogs, 
are " the torment of travellers,’'’ and add appreciably to the discomforts of a 
residence in Bfkfinfr—a circumstance which in times past has been turned 
to account by Biktinir chiefs (vide History, page 34). Other grass grains 
are used for human food, such as those of the “ daman,'’'’ "mkkra,” “gantWl,'” 
and " phriler,’-’ the seed of ^ich last is called " phulish,” and is only digestible 
when eaten with ghi or hutlermilk. 

Tfi® large grass used all over North India for making screens or "ehiks 
{Sana, pula, aariandd,) is common. 

Bikfintr abounds in the best cattle grasses. Of these “ gantldl,” a low 
^ called from its top knot (gAuth), ranks first, both for the 
pr uction of wool and ghi. It abounds more particularly in the latitude of 
«bLi*** "sewan,” a rather tall and fine grass very good for 

f V til’ the banks of the Chapar lake, is particularly 

goo or cattle; \i is also abundant in the north of the state. " Daman,” too, 

• Se« tlto Hutoiy, p«g«a 13 and 36. 
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ery common iu tbe north; it is said especially to promote cattle breeding* 
other grasses are “ karr," more common in Marwdr, “ narara,” ami 
"ganthia.-” Bhanit is most abundant in the southern part of the state, and 
ranks after those just mentioned. ’ 

All Bik^nir may be said to be a pasture ground. To the north about 
Hfinum&ngarh (the old Bhatner) the grazing is famous, but after fair rains 
good grazing is everywhere to bo found- The banks of the Chdpar lake vie 
with the pastures of Bhatner, and there is a saying: " Chdpar kd chamd 

Bkatner lul chdkwe ” (the cattle of Chapar love not Bhatner), ^ 

The people of RAjputend sometimes divide tlie country into botanical 
zones, the limits of which art- sufficiently defined to form rough political 

boundaries: thus the “lai" and the “saij)" mark tbe desert, the " bhanit" 

grass the country south, the ■' karr grass .still further south, and the "aonla" 
bush naarks the fertile region of Mewdr .south of that (vide Historv oatTs 1 
and 86, and Tod, Vol. I, page 595, 2iid edition). ' 

In the northern part of the state west of Antipgarh there is little 
mtoral pe.>pie. cultivation, and the people depend chiefly on their 

cattle, which are watered at reservoirs called 
“ tobas ” and graze at large. Siudhis and others bring their cattle to this 
tract when grass is plentiful; but a clan of Pirzadas, or descendants of a 
Muhammadan saint, claim to be the lords of the region between Anupgarh 
Buga!, and Marot, having obtained it in grant from the Emperor of Dehli! 
The robbers of tbe desert respected their persons and property as they would 
have respected no one else; the Bikanir Darbar exacts no dues from them and 
they themselves receive two seers of ghi from all who pasture their cattle in 
the waste (see C.aptain Jackson's report on Bikanir and Bhdwalpdr boundary). 
The Raths (Mussalm^ns of Rajput extractiou) of this region are spoken of as 
a pastoral tribe. 

M here water is procurable, deer are common enough, and there are two 
Wildsnimal*. peculiar kinds. In the neighborhood of Gajner 

wild pigs ate preserved and do great mischief. 
^0 lite may be taken near the temples of repute ; and as they are always 
beside Unks, wild animals can drink unmolested. Wolves abound to the 
north of Bikdnir and do much mischief. The inhabitants when they kill 
them sometimes fake their heads to Sirs4 for the reward given by the British 
Government. Foxes are common and evdy approached, and snakes are 
numerous. Rats are abundant and troublesonit-. 

Partridges (but I believe only the brown kind) are very common in Bifcfi- 
nir. The largest coveys are to be seen in and about the villages. The large 
busfai-d is always to bo found within a few miles of the city of 

Bikdnir, and is often met with elsewhere; ns also are several kinds of grouse 
{batbat, &c.). Plorican (rifbr) are numerous in some places, and at Koltith 
Gajner and the tanks of that region wild ducks are abundant in the cold-' 
weather. 

A complete account of the plants and animals of the desert and sandy 
tract is not in existence. It is to be hoped that some person with the 
requisite leisure and opportunity will prepare one, and also amplify Colonel 
Tod's general account, which however has reference more to the desert west 
of Bikhnir than to that within its limits. 

A census of most of the parga.uas was taken at my request-, but of the 
Cirnsrs Aim Povf latios adopted I am ignorant, and I prefer to 

assume the number of houses as correctly recorded, 

and from them to calculate the probable population; rather than to accept the 



figures referring 
is as follows;— 
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to the latter. 
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Allowing five souls t<j a house, the 



No. 


1 

Aniipgarh 

2 

Sardar Sbahr 

3 

Siiratgarh 

4 

Handmdugarh 

6 

Tibi 

6 

Malidmn 

7 

Biliddran 

8 

Chdrd — 

9 

Kajgarh 

10 

Beni ... 

11 

Nohsr -. 

12 

SardArgarh 

13 

BAachon 

U 

City _ 

16 

SheKsar 

16 

Sujangarh 

17 

KhAU4... 

18 

Pugal ... 


Division. 

Villages. 

ITouses. 

Population. 


37 

594 

2,970 


93 

2,953 

14,765 


28 

1,973 

9,865 


110 

2,715 

13,575 


42 

1,036 

9,»>80 

►a* 

«9 

1,104 

6,520 


89 

3,738 

18.690 


13 

2,4-a 

12,310 


167 

6,391 

26,955 


129 

3,970 

19,860 


124 

3,641 

17,706 


26 

403 

2,015 


254 

4,000 

20,000 

... 


8,801 

44,005 

••• 

324 

6,200 

26.000 

•f 

210 

8,269 

41,295 


17 

272 

1,360 

-* 

60 

850 

4,250 

Totxi. — 

1,771 

i 58,142 

290,710 



RatAngarh, which is held in grant, seems to have been omitted from this 
list. Altogether the population cannot be less than 300,000. 

It is feared that even the number of villages in the above statement is not 
reliable, as the darb&r has reported tliat there are 1,797 in the whole state. 
In A. D. 1870 there are said to have been 1,814. It is so common in Bik^nfr 
for villages to be abandoned and repopuiated that one can never be certain of 
the precise existing number. The most numerous castes are— 




Jit, numbering about 
Banias 

a dts 

mans — 


60,000; all agriculturigts. 

30,000; some cultivate tiie soil. 
12,000; three-fourths cultivators. 
20,000; mostly cultivators. 


The races and castes exclusive of the alwve, arranged according to their 
numerical importance in the city, are as follow; nearly all till the land more 
or less ;— 


Chamir (leather-dressers and villagn drudges). 

Kumh&rs (potters). 

Kh&tls (carpenters). 

K&im Khdni (M.u8alm4ns of Rdjpiit extraction). 

Haijim (barbers). 

Ahlri or Tohri (low-caste people). 

Dhdnaks (ditto). 

Musalm&ns (Saiyads and others). 

Rith (Musaim&na of Rajpdt extraction). 

Zargars (goldsmiths). 

Bairagis (religious characters, usually Vishnu worshippers). 
Malls (g^ener class). 

Dhobi (washermen). 

Gos4in (religions characters). 

Baorl (a low thieving caste, often employed as watchmen). 
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Chipi. (oioth printers). 

Swanii' (devotee* of Mahideo). 

Kbntri* (meat-eating Bunfaa). 

Faktra. 

Kiissubs (butcher*). 

Hjdkl Kliors (sweepers). 

Dakots (professional b«^^r*). 

Raigsrs ) , 

Khattks jiWtber-M^orkers). 

iMciinAmis (Mn< dm.4i! ketUcJi-um -boater*! 

Aliiciiis (sboeiDaiiet*!. 

Tell* (oilinsu). 
adjn.;s(a 

wr-Jl-known caste). 

Bisatis (p<ii,'ai ,i 

Min/ia (a e'e" known caste). 

Rnngrer (dyers). 

ChSrai:.- ^ of rainatreUof Rajpiit oitraction held in high estima. 

-ri »owVn for. 
ICalaU (spnit-aellera). 

Lakliern (workers in lac). \ 

Ahir* (a jpreat and well-known caste). \ 

iJarzi (tailors). 

Tarag. 

Lobar (iron-workers). 

Cbunapuz (limc-tnakers). 

MaimAr ■ masons). 

Sewak (temple nervimts). 

Sepoys. 

BAfindA (weavery). 

Sakkn (water-carriers). 

Sikligar (tin-workers). 

BharbiinjA (cooks). 

KAyath (writer caste). 

Khoja*. 

Kunjra (greengioeera). 

Taaha Naw4z (musicians). 

Jatti (Jain priojtu). 

Nakkals (actors). 


The «t., who .,0 »«" *« twice „ .ernes,,. „ „,h„ „„ 

■'***■ anciently the possessors of the grsreater portioi, of 

tbe present Bikanir 


t-i ■ r present Bfkanir territory. Some a,'ooo 

their position^ former organizatmo, and sul.jugation will le fonn? * 
history ot Bika 8 occupation of the ^uDtry. They are the 
the country, and more severely taxed than any other class. (\ "jur is arid t 
pay thirUien taxes of different sorts. Many of them are BIshnawis and 
the taking of life. They are generally cm] and obliging, but will not assist or 
section the slai^hter ot game. They are good-humoured and ready to jokd 
about the rats which do so much mmchief to their crope and strres of Jait 
Notwthstand.ng the weight of ^xation laid on them, they are attached to the 
MahArAji, and so proud of notice from him that a Jat has been know-n to 
present a “nazar " of Ks. 1,200 in order to secure an extra share The 
headman ol the Goddrli clan of JAts places the" til.ak” (or mark of inmimfva 
tion) on the forehead of every Kajk o"f Bfkan.V when be iLT^k^h^S oj 
Sf n^l***’ • }}^ has prevailed ever since the foundation of the rfii 

The Bishnawi JAts bury instead of burning their dead, and " satis ” are some ' 
buried alive with the corp.ses of their husband,s. Pipiisar and SamraKi 
are mentioned m the HissAr Gazetteer as places in Bikinir sacred arbeing 


^msr/fy 
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sstively the birth and burial place of Jambhaji, the chief Bishnavvi saint, who 
was a Ponwar Rajput and flourislied in the 15th century of the Christian era. 

Baidas of the Mahesri, OswSl, and Aggarwa!^ castes form the bulk of the 
trwling; community. The Mahesri and Osw^ls 
Bsnuf. gj.g yichestj and as many of them have houses 

in British territory, and know how to bring pressure to bear on the darbdr, 
they are treate<l more considerately than the Aggarwklks. llie latter trade a 
good deal locally in English imported goods, while the Mahesris and Oswdls 
are opiom trader, contractors, bankers, &c., and their business is generally 
far from home. 

Rajpiits of many elans are to be found in Bikanir. Remarks on the aristo- 
ci’acy which they form will Ije found elsewhere; 
Rijpdto. consists chiefly of Bh^ti B.ijpul8 to the west 

and Bithors elsewhere. The Rajptits here, as in every other state, may be 
divided into three classes—li/, those who hold estates; 2nd, those in service; 
3/*d, those who till the soil. The first class comprises the old hereditary 
aristocracy of the state and a few who have obtained grants more recently; 
the second tliose employed by the nobles as well as the servants of the 
darbfir; the third are by far the most numerous, and in tho assessment of 
the revenue on their lands are treated with some favor. 

Br4hmans arc the next numerous caste; Pokarna and the Paliw&ls are 
the principal divisions. They are traders and 
BrihmsDt. agriculturists, and generally a hard-working class. 

Tliere are, I believe, ten times as many Pokarna Brdhmans as of any other 
division of that caste. The Paliwals are the most remarkable Brtihmaa agri¬ 
culturists. Some observations on them have been maile under “ EifiOBATtOH." 
Tor interesting remarks regarding the origin and character of both, vide Tod, 
Vol. n, pp. 286 and 287. ^ 

Chamirs, also called BaMi.s, are the only remaining numerous class. The 
Chamirv most remarkable fact in connection with them is 

that, despised as they are, one of their number has 
within the last forty years founded a religions sect, called “ Alakgir,” which 
numbers high officials and th4kurs amongst its adherents. It is further 
spoken of under " Religion.” 

t'oi remarks on Saiyads, Bh^ttis, RSths and Johiyas, and other Musalm4ns, 
see ‘•Pastoesl people” page 85, “Army,” page 
104 and “ HiNflMANOARU,” page 121. 

The following is an extract from the annual 
report on Blkinir for 1869-70 :— 

“ Many agriculturists have left for British territory, especially the Palfw41 
“ Brihmans, an enterprising caste of trading agriculturists who inhabit twelve 
“large villages west of Bikanir. 

“Hundreilsof these have traded successfully and occupied lands in the 
“ North-West Provinces, the wealthy ones annoug them coming occasionally to 
“ their homes, where they have good substantial houses and where in good years 
“ they or their relations raise fine crops of wheat But the mass of PaliwiCl 
“emigrants have gone for good; men of other castes, too, have settled in the 
“British districts immediately east of Bikanir, and more would go were land 
“ procnrahle. It is, however, a mistake to suppose, though it js sometimes 
imagined, that the wealthy merchants are leaving Bikfinir. So far as can be 
“ ascwtained, they show no preference for living under the direct rale of the 
“ Ooyernment to which they indirectly owe their wealth, and they visit British 
“ territory no oftener than is necessary for the superintendence o? their houses 
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of business, which extend from Calcutta to Bombay and from I^.nore to 
" Madras. Very fe w of thorn are in any degree penetratei] by European ideas, 
“ though exceedingly anxious to obtain the beneh’ts of British protection." If 
land were now available in Uissar, many people from Bikdnir would go there 
as they formerly did ('tte Umar GazeUeer, pp, 41 and i5). 

It is impossible to give statistics showing the respective numbers of 
Ubmoion. orthodox Hindus, Musalmdns, and . Jains in 

BikAuir, as none have been supplied. Of the three 
principal Bania castes, Mahesris are orthodox Hindus, Oswdls are Jain, and 
Aggarwalis are partly Jain. ’ 

The worship of Karniji, a Charan woman who was an incarnation of 

Temple of Kemi!!. religious deity of the court. It was 

her supernatural power which secured the territory 
of Bik4nir to Bika and his descendants, and were she estranged the state would 
be ruined. The temple of Deshnok, as old as the state, is therefore the chief 
shrine in Bikiinir; but Karniji is invoked in other lands far from the place of 
her origin, and she has devotees of all castes. Some temples in her honor 
were built in the Dakhan, and one raised by a Sesodia lady is in the upper 
fort at. Alwar. As represented on stonea or on gold and silver charms worn 
round the nock, Karniji holds a " trisiil ” or- trident in her hand. 

Lakshmi, however, is in BikAnir worshipped with scarcely less devotion 
Lakshmi Karniji. The temple of Lakshmi Ndth is 

the principal one in the city of Bfkfinir, and the 
chief 18 styled the Diwdii of Lakshmi Ndrflin. The state is in fact under the 
joint protection of the Goddess of Destruction and Goddess of Prosperity (vide 
Hiitory, pa^e 46). 

The temple of Lakshmi Nardin was built by E4o Lunkaran, who ruled in 
Bikdulr between A. D. 1605 and 1527. The orthodox Hindu temple third in 
rank, is that of Dhuni Nitb, built by a Jogi, named Dhiinl Ndth, in M.ahSrdj6 
Surat Singh-’s time. It contains images or symbols of the five chief deities— 
Brahma, Mahesh, Suriy, Bishau, and Ganesh. 

The temple of Bhaironji, at Karamdesar, near Gainer, has an historical 
BhiUroojJ, interest as having been founded by Bika (vide 

llutoryi page 2) . 

The teiuple of Dev'iy at a mile souih*ea£it of the city, has a con- 

sidcvable reputation. Tlie image it conteint was 
brought from Jndhptir hundreds of years ago. Its 
vehicle stuck fast on the si>ot where now stands the temple, which was built 
in accordance with the wishes of i.be goddess thus indieaW. Of the more 
recently built temples, the principal are built within the last two generations 
by Binis and mistresses of the chief. Comiderable estates liave been assigned 
them. 

The Jain temples are Bhiiudfcar and Nemnath, two large temples, at 

O'*® Bhanda Oswdl 

^ ■ and his brother : ChintAman and Sri Mahdbir, 

both built by the fourteen “ mohallds " or quarters of Oswals, the first at the 
suggestion of the Bachnwat, Karam Chdnd, whose family was extirpated by 
Rdjd Sur Singh. Sri Mahtbir has an inscription. Allusion to the apjiearance 
of the buildiogs will l>e found under ‘'City.''’ 

The Maharaj Vishmi Qofsains of the Bulbacharya r^ect, whose foul practices 

in Bombay 

some years ago, have many devotees ID BlkAuir, and 

when two of them, offended by the discountenance they met with from the 
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....hkriija of ■laii'i'ir, abandoned that state, they were invited to Bikanir. and 
were revived there with great honor, the late chief himself going forth to meet 
them and running beside their piilkfs fanning them. In their pre.sence be used 
to stand with folded hands, and for years the cost of their maintenance was a 
grievous burden to the state. They at length left for the ueighhorbood of 
Mathura. The priests of the most celebrated temples are not foreigners, but 
BIkaiifr Brahmans of the Bids tribe, known as Sewaks. 

I’liere are, of course, local deities and shrines to be met with in obscure 
villages, which exercise much influence in their 
tecsl sbnno*. neighborhood. As an instance of one class, I 

may mention the "Kimadh” (cenotaph) of a Jfit, one Jesnathji—a saint whose 
miracles made such an impres.sion on the Delhi emperor of the day that be 
bestowed on him a grant of land near his native village Malksar, situated 
fifteen miles nortli-east of the city of Bikinir. The estate is still held on this 
title and the deed of grant preserved. In seven villages round “ samfidhs " of 
Jesnrfth'e dead descendants have been established, and bis living ones receive 
a rupee on the birth of every child within the circle, one seer of “ ghi ” on the 
birth of a caif, half a seer for a young buffalo, and two pice for a kid. 

Unless ijy way of sacrifice at temples of the sanguinary deities, no animal 
may be killed near any of the shrines, priests of which plead their privilege 
(marjfid) if any one shows a disposition to offer violence to a dnek on thoir 

tanks or a parii-’dge in their enelostires. Jnj- 
hdrs ” or heroes who have fallen in defending their 
irei'diborhood from predatory bands, or in recovering the cattle carried off 
bv them, are another class whoso shrines are much respected. They, too, are 
sometimes .late; thus Bigga, a village with five hamlets between Bikanlr 
and Rataugarb, is said to derive its name from Bigga, a famous Jkt who was 
killed as long ago us A. D. 1815 by BAth docoits who were carrying off the 
cattle of the place. Many villages around cherish his memory. On the 
ISth of Phagan Sud (February) there is an annual in his honor, and the 
13th of every month is sacred to him. Brdhmans collect from their con¬ 
stituent jfjmins in Bigga's name, and the people still sing ballads in his praise. 

A very spirited song of modem composition, describing his independence, 
valor, and the way he met his death, was recited to me at Bigga, 

Jains are in the towns ftilly the equals of the orthodox Hiudiis as regards 
, . , .v j HI numbers and wealth. But on the pai’t of the 

latter there is a strong leeling against them, as 
shown by the saying, not pecub'ar to Bikhnir, “that a Hindd had better be 
overtaken by a wild elephant than shelter himself in a Jain temple, and to 
escape a tiger he may not run through the shadow of It.'’ There are seven 
“upksaras” or Jain monasteries in Bfkinlr, A list of them will be found 
under “ City,” and their teaching will be spoken of under “ Education.” 

The Musalmdns of Bikfi.uir are insignificant in number and importance. 
MumIiu&d* They, however, maintain five small mosques within 

the city and one or two outside. In these, prayers 
are regularly said on Fridays, and there are several others which are unused. 
There are a good many Musalman sepoys, chiefly Saiyads and K.<{m 
Kh&nta. 

Perhaps the most curious religious sect iu the state is that of the Alak- 

AWkjfrt. founded by Lalgir N&g&. He was the son of 

, . , , , a Chamir of SulkaniA, a village of Bikfinli on the 

Jaipnr boroer. v\ hon five years old, be was carried off by a N/Lgd or military 

monk, who made him his disciple (chela) and gave him the name he became 
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years after Mlgir returned to Sulltunia with his g^tu, the 
who, discovering that he was the son o( a Chatndr, abandoned him and 
weutthrough a course of purification. In Sainhat 1886 (A. I). 1830) Lalgir came 
to Bikanlr, where be dwelt iu a hut near the west gate of the fort for twelve 
years. On tho Mahsrtijd going a pilgrimage to the Ganges^ Lai Singh accom- 
pauied him, and on his return he obtained a sum of money with which he began 
to construct a fine well at his native village. The well being completed, he 
returned to Bik^nir, where he began to gather a following, notwithstanding 
that he made no secret of his being a ChamSr by l irth. 

He denounced idolatry and taught his followers to call only on the Incom¬ 
prehensible fAlak), and his sole worship consisted in crying “ Alak ! ” “ Alak ! " 
Charity was to be practised, the taking of life and meat as food were forbidden, 
asceticism was held profitable to subdue passion, and the sole reward was attiiiii- 
roent in this life to purity, untroubled contemplation, and serenity (sat, chit, 
anand). There was no future state; heaven aud hell (tliat is, happiness or misery) 
wei-e within, and may be made independent of, external circumstances, but all 
perishes with the body, which is finally resolved into the elements, and man 
has no immortal part. Peace in life aud a good name after it were the sole, 
but sufiicient, inducements to the practice of virtue. 

His principal disciple was Lachhi Knin, chief steward of a powerful Rani 
and father of Man Mai of the present Bikaiiir Council. In Sarobat 1901 
Lachhi Rtlm, prompted by his gdru, began the splendid Alak Sagar well at 
Bfkdoir, which was finished in 1909. 

One day MahSr&jA Ratsu Sing was going to the temple of Lnchmi 
N^rdin, when Ldlgfr sneeringly asked him what was to be got there. The 
Mahardjd, enraged at this insolence, expelled Ldlgir from Bikdnir and threw 
his book, which contained abuse of Hinduism, into water. Ldlgir went to 
Jaipiir, whence he wrote letters calling upon his faithful disciples to assume 
the garb of sanctity (“ bhagwdn libds," clothes of a rod color worn by D&dii 
panthis, &c.) and become jogis. His disciples obeyed, and the sound of “ Alak! ’’ 
“ Alak 1” resounded on all sides. In 1908, Mahdraja Sarddr Singh noticed the 
schism, and the excitement occasioned thereby, and ordered the expulsion from 
the state of all the Alakgfrs. Those of weak faith abandoned the pre¬ 
scribed dress and habits and remained quietly at home, but Lachhi Klim kept 
steadfast ; aud was accordingly expelled the state anil his religiou.s books 
destroyed. He went to his giirii at Jaipur, whence his son Man Mai, on becoming 
minister of the state sometime after, summoned him. Alakgirs are chiefly 
a.«cetics and recluses (sany^is), but a few are family men. Ten divisions of 
the sect are mentioned, but I believe it is not numerous. They do not admit 
Musalniins, and apparently consider themselves a Jain sect, and respect, though 
they do not worship, tlie Jain Rishis. 

Their festivals are the anniversary of their founder’s death, that of the 
last gdrii, and the full moon of Asarh: on these days they give alm.s and 
visit the cell of their founder. There is no gdrd now, but if a worthy man 
should appear he would be accepted. 

Blkanir is the only large town in the state. Its population is, with its 
suburbs, 35,668. It is surrounded by a high wall, 
and contains many largo masonry houses. It lies 
in the western part of the state; latitude 28°; longitude 73 26’. 

Cliiird, on the Jaipur border, latitude 28° 20' and longitude 75° 4'; popu¬ 
lation something under 10,000. Here the lines of traffic between the JDehli, 
Hiss4r, and Giirg^on mart*! and Bikdnir and Jodhpdr, converge or cross one 
another. 
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Rdjgarh, lat. 28'’S8' 

long. 75"Z0' 
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BahSdrdn, lat. 20°10' 
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75'! 2' 

Suratgarh 
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74” 8' 

Deshnuk, lat. 27'42' 
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73”25' 

Kolkth „ 27°45' 
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Batanj^arh, latitude 8:1'’ i, longitude 74'“ 35', on tlie Jaipur border, is 
about the same size as Clirini, anu -^tijtingarh, latitude IT 40', longitude 
somewhat stnaller. The latter town is near the triple boundary of Jaiptfr, 
Jodhpdr, and Bikinfr: and is the heud-quai-ters of a British political offieer 
established there iu 1868 to put down daeoity. He bus also political chaia-e 
of Bfktnir. 


>• have populations over 2,000. 


J 

Deshnuk is remarkable as possessing the chief shrine in Blkinir—that 
of Kdruijf, ,the tutelary deity of the state. 

KoWth is famous for its great fair on the full moon of K&rtik {October), 
when many cattle change hands. 

The agricultural community number about two hundred and sixty 
thousand; the non-agricultural forty-thousand. The figures h.ave no pre¬ 
tension to be move than an approximation to the truth. 

Mmsbiai. oo^tnoy oi tbb 

rso’ is. roooey by peculation and extortion and the 

^ merchants who trade in British territory. 

Pew thfikmrs arc rich in wnsequenee of the heavy taxes imposed by 
the aarbftr. The pins of hAhitns or oolleotors of revenue are in BfkanB 
probably greater in proportion to the revenue they collect than in most 
native states, owing to the size of the tract confideil to each indindual and the 
consequent difficulty of supervision. The zamfndfirs, with an exaggeration which 
reveals the funeral truth, say that for eveiy copper coin (takka) received by 
the etak* a chaprdsi gets a silver and a collector a gold one. Their sanctioned 
pav 18 very small. The agricultural community is for the most part miser- 
(ibly poor, and they speak with envy of the circumstances of villages in 
the adjoining British territory of Hissar. Their camels, kine, and sheep are 
a peat resource to them; but the greater number of kine are starved to Lath 
when gi^ and water fad from want of rain, and all cattle are liable to be 
earned off by dacoits or thieves. 

1 hough famines are frequent and a general famine occurs at least once 
in ten years, the mass of the people possess no stores of grain wherewith to 
meet them, and when th^ occur either emigrate or depend on charity and 
gniss seeds. chajj^hs, moth dil, rlibri, or porridge made with butter- 

rank and bajrd flour, form the staple food of all but the few wellrto-doj in- 
< the Well-to-do often use b^jrd rather than expeubive wheat flour. J^ts 
wo own many cattle, consume enormous quantities of "ghi/* Sugar is 
eaten at festivals. A list of the wild products used as food will be 
feund -Poms-sTS." Of these “ bhardt" is the princip.-dL 

known T the Bi'kdnfr biizdr. I have 

2ft wr eonf I Scarcity did not amount to famine, at only 

store?thirty marad^of ‘‘ 
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The dres® of the poor have, I think, no peculiarities. Among the cora- 
fortable the style of the turban is thought <*f 
more than anything. The most striking and g race¬ 
ful fashion is that of B^jputs and ofhcials called tlw* "kirkia.” These 
elasst's wear “jdni^s ” or long tunics with their “ kirkia ” turbans, and this 
constitutes the court dress. S&huk^rs, or merchants of good position, wear 
the turban iu the mode termed “ lapeti : ” the inferior ones alfect the " niigori" 
or “ jaipurift,” while all Brahmans and young men generally wear the turban 
“ kindwi." 

The houses are of three classes—“ hawelis ” or masonry houses occupied 

i)wiwrso-mcB« AKD BtunniKOB. or mud houses 

in which dwell the class between the comfort¬ 
able and the poor, " and gupes ” or huts which are made from pbog 
roots and grass, and which in almost all villages are more numerous than 
the other descriptions and are often the only dwelling-places. They are 
round and look like small nicks; an enclosure of thorns usually surrouuds 
them and indeed most dwelling-places, and serves as a protection against the 
sand drifts and hot winds as well as a cattle-pen. Cenotaphs, either " chhatris " 
or “ chauntris ” fdomes or platforms), are here and there seen in the villages; 
also pillars or slabs bearing representations of the popular deities or of satis. 

I have not the materials for estimating the monthly expenses of average 
shopkeepers and peasants, but it is said that the former arc more thrifty, 
and more of their women engage in trade than in Hindustan; and usurious 
as are the Banias to the east, those of Bikanir are said to be even more so. 
Many of them gamble in time-bargains, buying opium abont to be sold 
in Calcutta at a speculative price. The opium does not ostensibly change 
hands, but accounts are settled when news of the sale reaches Bikanir, and 
so anxious are speculators to have early information of the prices, that some 
merchants maintain, or till recently maintained, at considerable expense, 
a special daily post between Ajmfr and Bikinfr, notwithstanding that a 
slow public post was established, I have already remarked that the wealthy 
merchants prefer life in the deserts of Bikinir, in a dii-ty town without 
roads and trees or n single visible attraction, to passing their time amid the 
comparative comfort of Calcutta, Bombay, or the other cities of British 
territory whei-e they make their money. It is true that the climate suits 
them better, and Bik^uir is the land where they were bom and bred, but 1 
believe the neighborhood of a native court has in itself charms for them. 
Some would like to see the chief more under the general guidance of a 
British officer, in order that the main evils of the administration might he 
redressed, but none would wish for interference which would lower the dignity 
and importance of the Darhtir. The Banilts of the desert arc Kiid in Hindustan 
to have a better physique than their ea-stern brethren, and the many good 
soldiers they have furnished the darhkr would appear to hear this out. 

The staple crops are bdjri and moth, and the biir4 of the sandy tract is 
said to be especially good, particularly in certain 
o«P8 AJtn Tn.i.iOB. localities. Comparatively little of anything else 
is raised in the state, except when the rains are unusually abundant. In such 
seasons fair crops of barley and wheat and garden vegetables are produced 
in abont a dozen villages west of Bikanir, in the northern district (Tibi), 
where the spring harvest is sometimes large, and about the towns, particularly 
those from Sujangarh eastward. The radish is the vegetable most easily 
raised and most, commonly seen, but some can-ots, onions, and tobacco are 
grown at llafangarh and a few other places. Tibi, the pargana acquired 
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the mutiny, no doubt produces nearly everything, and it must be 
oxclnded from statements intended to apply to the country generally. 

About twenty-five acres can be ploughed each season by a good pair of 
I vUoekr. Camels are used as much as, and iu many places more than, bullocks 
to draw the plough, and buffaloes and even donkeys, especially in Anupgarh, are 
used for the same purpose. A fair crop ofbajrd yields five British maunds 
to the aero; but I am unable to give the out-turn for difi'ereut kinds of 
lands. Generally speaking, the quality of the cultivated soil varies but 
little, for it is so light that the surface is always shifting from the effects of 
the wind, and the fine blown deposi<.s, which act as manure, tend to equalize 
its productive power. 

Rotation of crops is, I believe, practised so far that bajra usually follows 
moth. Perhaps tho best-known division of land is into uneven (iliii) and level 
(ioifi dhart^), the latter being much more valued than the former. 

J.<and being unlimited the holdings are large; but I cannot tell bow 
Tenpbm large a holding is equivalent to Bs. 8 a month, 

nor have I much to record regarding the land 
tenures. Brft 1 have heard it remarked that in consequence of land being bo 
plentiful, and owing to the wretched revenue system worth so little, there is no 
struggle for shares (bisw4s) as in the adjoining British districts. Cultivators 
sometimes take leases from the village proprietors, rent being probably fixed 
yearly. To oust a cultivator before the succession of crops is complete, that 
is after hojias pnepared the laud for hdjrfi by growing moth upon it, is, I believe, 
thought unjust. 

The J rents charged by the Bhunna thdkurs are realized from the 
itsKT SATIS cultivators in various ways. Tn one village 

where enquiries were made the " begars'” (or v illage 
servants at (he beck of the thiikur) paid a third of their crop; while the Jats 
paid from Rs. 10 tiv Rs. 20 a family, accordiug to the number of a household, 
iu'adJitiou to a third of the crop. Ten rupees for seventy or eighty bighds is a 
common rent for Banias to charge when they hold villages in farm, while 
smaller village proprietors often take but one-fourth the crop, or, if they supply 
plough, cattle, half. 

The Darbar's j'evenue rates, which are really rent rates, in fiscal vill.ages 
are Rs. 10 fora hundred bfgh^ (about tweuty-fonr acres) from Jdts, and a rupee 
or two leas from Hdjputa, Bidhinans, and other favored castes. Where 
there is a spring harvest, from one-fturth to one-seventh is taken. This 
of conrse dcMjs not free the land for the autumn crop, whereas in IHbi land 
it occasioually bears ttvice in the year. In some villages the darbar fokeS 
one-fourth of the autnmn ciropis from Jats. It must, however, rememlveukl 
that these rates are supplemented by' other irregular taxes a grwd 

year makes it pos.sible for the villages to pay more. 

It is a remarkable fact that the dnme.si’u; .anim;»lis ‘-i Bikuinr are 
generally either fiticr or tool; s; rv;-cable than 

CAlTJJ'Lg. , A» T T 

those of any other part ot Iiuimv, 

Tlip horses, if not fine, are strong and wiry . ar 1 1 have known a -very 
''rdinary-lo<)k!ng mare cany its rider eighty miles fhjoiigh sand one dfty and 
fourty the next, and then without a re.st continue modevab'i nadj'journeys. ^ ell* 
feu riding camels will do even more than this. They do not, however, thrive 
well.out of the sandy tract. 

Something will lie said regarding the D.arbar’s st-uds under " Stvte Rstab- 
•' ThetbSikurBall'lireed horse®, some of which they send to the fair 
The hes* camels are those of the Jobar jungle near Bikanir 


USnMKNTs.' 
rft Pokliar for sale. 
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City, anil the finest, cattle come from the north, where animals colored and 
spotted like the English breeds are often met with. The Bhatncr or 
Hauumdngarh buffaloes are said to be very good, as indeed ai’e all the cattle 
of that region. Pugal cows are famous for their milk and ghf. The sheep of 
the district about and west of Bikfmir city are the largest, I believe, in India, 
and the 'grazing is so good that the mutton in the early part of the year 
is scarcely inferior to grarn-fed. I am unable ■*’o estimate the number of 
cattle in the state with any approach to accuracy, but from statistics furnished 
by the D.arbdr and from gener.al report, it would appear that to the north 
they are most numerous' thus in Auupgarh there are said to be an average 
of eleven head of large cattle to a house and ten of sheep and goats. In 
Hdnfimdngarh (». Bhatner) large and small average'twelve to a house, in Tibi 
but seven, while to the south in Chhni and Sujdngnrli they average but four to 
a house. The number of large and the number of small seem to be generally 
pretty equal ; hut as the country has not yet got over the effects of the 
extraordinary famine of 1868-69, these figures should probably be trebled 
in order to obtain the average number of ordin.iry times, except to the north 
where the mortality was less. The camels during the famine suff’en'd little, 
as was to be expected, and the sheep comparatively little, as they can live 
upon the roots of the grass; many of the lambs, however, died. The horsee 
being the property of the well-off more could be done for them than for 
the wretched kine, of which it was estimated that nine-tenths perished 
for want of food and water. The average price of good plough bullocks is 
Re. 20 each. 

Owing to the isolated position of Bikanir, the demand lor labor in recent 
years for public works in British territory has not 
aneoted the price of labor in Bikanir, and four 
annas a day for skilled and two annas for unskilled labor are still the normal 
rates. 

Just before the rains of 1873 prices were 
very high. 
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Wbights Ai.1. BBASCBES, J}’® the tela and 

mashi are three-fourths the British weig^hts of the 
same name. 

The kos is two thousand ’'piondds ” or doable paces of about five and a 
half feet each. The biglif! is seventy cubits square. 

Locusts are often a great econrge. The year after that of the great 
BtiGBTB, nooDH, Asv famine crops were extensively destroyed by them. 
uBocsBis. When rains are excessively heavy, the seed sown 

in the light sand is washed away and scarcity follows. But want of rain 
ie the great source of famine, and crops fail from this cause at least once in 
four years,—I speak only of local failures. Such a wide-reaching visitation as 
that of 1868-69, when there seemed no place to fly to, does not occur often, 
and when it occurs forms an era by which dates are ealcnlated in the villages. 

The wild vegetable substances used for human food, especially daring 
famines, will be found specified under ‘'FoaissTS.” Of these “ bhardt” is the 
principal. 
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Nf”^.'Ijere was the great famine of 1868-69 more fearfully felt than in 
- . Bikiiijr. Early in October 1868 the starving bad 

e «» amine. begun to Hock into the towns, and the Seths in 

Sujdngarh and the neighborhood established small relief funds, which were 
soon exhausted. But a certain amount of food was daily distributed by many 
of the well-to-do merchants. The tiiakurs are generally iU-off', and did little 
for their ryots; moreover, the treatment they themselves had received from 
the r^j had perhaps, as an intelligent villager remarked, hardened them 
towards their dependents. 

A tank was begun by the Darb^r, but labor ceased for want of funds in 
a few weeks, and but a small sum of money altogether could have been spent 
on relief works. The Mahdrkjfi, however, distributed food for many months. 
'J’he kitchen, which at first was at Bik^nir, had to be removed several miles off 
in consequence of the numbers of dead and dying. Probably, what with 
starvation,^ sickness, and emigration, Bik^nir lost permanently more than 
a third of its {wpulation. Of these, judging from notes made at a distribution 
of food, 15 per cent, were JAts, R^jpdts, and Muhammadans of Rajpdt extrac¬ 
tion : the rest were of low caste. 

The cattle in many places were reduced to less than one-twentieth of what 
they were, especially in the western part of the state: there in the village of 
the principal th^kur but 200 head were remaining out of 4,300 alive before 
the famine. In the principal cattle districts, those of Bhatner and the neigh¬ 
boring parganas, the loss was not so heavy; but throughout the whole state 
it is probable that the cattle were reduced by nine-tenths. 

The distress was augmented by the pressure for revenue exerted by the 
Darbar, by the excewive fines and other morles of raising or saving money, 
such lis the seizure of grass and grain for raj purposes, the arbitrary reduction 
of the price current, &c. I am sorry to say, too, that the engagement to remit 
transit dues on grain was to a great extent disregarded. 

The price of grain in Bik^nfr went gradually up to 6 seers the rupee, 
and there was little difference between tlie prices of the different kind.s. 
Within the memory of living men, after a succession of bountiful harvests, 
stored “ moth,^’ which Banias wished to get rid of, has been sold for a rupee 
the camel load, and just before the famine bajrd was 35 seers (British) and 
moth at 45 seers. The people consider that a famine has begun when h^jrli 
is at 16 seers. Ihon ten men will divide 2 seers of moth between them and 
mix it with berries for their one daily meal. In the terrible famines the very 
trees tell of the prevailing misery, for the “ khejr^ ” are seen stripped, not 
only of their leaves but to a great extent of their bark, to supply food to the 
sterving. 

There are no made roads in Bikdnir, with the exception of a mile or so 

CoMwvaioATioNs. direction of Gajner All 

journeying involves a struggle through the heavy 
sand, which however in the trac^ of carts and camels is beneath the surface 
somowbat hardened by pressure. Goods are of course carried on camels, but 
the roads though heavy are quite passable for carts if sufficient traction-power 
; nud the rich travel with great comfort in the easy country “ rath ” 
or light travelling cart, lines of which drawn by magnificent buiiocks are 
oiten met with. The principal routes are as follow : — 

From Bikdnir to about 150 miles, 

bifcinlr to Dr^hnnk, 16 miles; shops and good water at Deshuuk. 

I eshnuk to Charkara, 20 miles; shops and good water. 

Kest of journey through Jodhpur territory. 



Bflcfimr to Badrasar, 15 miles j good water, but i»o shops. 

Karnisar, ll miles; water bad; no shops. 

Pugal, 20 miles; water good and shops (a line here branches olF to 
Jaisalmfr). 

Maujgarh in B^hwalpur territory, 60 miles; water and shops; 
intervening country waste. 

From Bihdnir to BAiwdnl, 180 miles. 

The places are not marked on the map, and the distances are therefore 
not given in mile.s. 

Bik.-inir to Kanifear, 12 kos; water good and shojrs. 

Kald, 12 kos; water good and shops. 


Bahadursar, 16 kos, ditto. 

Sardtirgarh, 8 kos, ditto. 

Beni, 14 kos, ditto. 

R^ijgarh, 14 kos, ditto. 

Khdrd Kot, 8 kos, ditto. 


Bikanir to Sirsd, 160 miles. 

Bikanir to Malhasar, 10 kos; water good and shops. 

Khari, 12 kos, ditto. 

Nath wan, 8 kos; good water but no shops. 

Sai, 14 kos; bad water and no shops. 

Shekhsar, 16 kos; good water and shops. 

Pahi, 16 kos, ditto. 

Nohar, 13 kos, ditto. 

Jamalki, 10 kos, in British territory. 

Fuel is procurable everywhere but on the Mdltda route; there it is pro¬ 
curable at Pdgal alone. The “kos-" is slightly under two miles, and as until- 
the Bikinir to}>ograjjhical survey is tinished precision in distances is not always 
^ possible,jI prefer giving some in “ kos " rather than in miles. 

Captam Burtoiris report for 1872-73 contains much that is new and 
extremely interesting on Bikanir commerce- An abstract will be found in lui 
Appendix; had it arrived earlier it would have taken the place of much that 1 
have written on the subject. 


1 h^ve already mentioned the useless copper mine near Bid^sar, a few 
Mn.r«ivt> 0 UA«EiM Sujangarh. Wiether it was ever 

** ■ worked profitably I do not know, but its dis¬ 

covery in Sambat 1809 (A. D. 1753) created much interest at the time. 
The red sandstone quarries of Kh4ri, thirty miles to tho north-cast of the city, 
are eight in number, foiur of which are worked by Hindds and four h-v 
Musalmans. The stone is excellent, and, as they have been worked for 
hundreds of years, the excavations are deep and extensive. 

In all the quarries, at a deptli of about fifty feet, a damp warm wind 
issues from crevices in the rock. The quairymen are about forty in iiumber. 
Fifteen and a half mauuds of stones, i. «., two camel-loads, are sold for 
Rs. 4-5-6, of which the quarrymen get Re. 1, the carriers Re. 2, and the state 
Re. 1-5-6. 


The “ Mdltdni mtliP’ or fuller’s-earth excavated at village Meth, near 
KoMtb, employs twenty-five persons, who receive three annas a camel-load, while 
the Barbar takes Re. 1,-8. It is said that about two .thousand camel-loads ar^ 


tt 


1 MWisr^^ 
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ien away iu the course of the year^ but I suspect that is an imcler-estimate, 
as in two days I myself met seven, or eight hundred camels laden with 
mitti on their way to Sirsi, where it sells, I was told, at one rupee a inaund. 

Lime is excavated near most of the towns; it is generally soft and very 
inferior to the lime of Jaiprfr. That which the city depends on comes ehieily 
from the north. The village of Jhlldsar, a few miles from Bikanir, is main¬ 
tained by the trade. A siliceous conglomerate (itir bUriyd) is used to some 
extent for building, and in the ravines near the city beds of a red and very 
tenacious clay is found, which is used for plastering mud houses and gives a 
curious appearance to pafts of the city. 

The principal manufactures are those of blankets and sweetmeats: the 

TaADBiirDMiumrACTOEas. of course from imported sugar, which is 

worked up into a great variety of sweetmeats so 
superior to any produced elsewhere that large quantities are exported. Rain 
water is used in refining the sugar, and not that of the deep wells as has been 
supposed. “ Ohi," wool, and cattle are exported to a considerable extent, and 
piece-goods, " kirand” (groceries), jewelry, and metals, precious and other, 
are the chief imports; but it is extremely difficult to ascertain particulars 
regarding the trade with any accuracy. See pages ] 3.5 and appendix. 

CAPITA! Aim 1 OTEBE 8 T. v.uplundcr the people, 
little money is made m Bikanir. 

The piece-goods and other local trade is chiefly in the bands of Aggar- 
w^liis, and there can be no further profitable investments for realiised eajiital. 
Formerly, by grants of lands at favorable rates, immunity from custom dues, 
and other encouragements, merchants have been induced by the R6jli of the 
day to settle in new towns and invest money in building and agriculture; 
and there is no doubt that if the merchants could trust the Darbar, manv 
would be glad to take grante of waste lands, attract cultivators, and thus, by 
(Uminisbing the vast unutilized tracts, to contribute iu the best possible way 
to the pros})erity of the state. 

At present the wealth brought into the country by the merchants whose 
houses of business are at the great seats of commerce is expended chiefly^ in 
great cnteitainments of Brahmans or of the castes of the ownere, or it is 
hoarded in the shape of jewels and qmamente. The Darbdr would often 
gladly borrow a few lakhs, but its credit is so bad that speculators will now 
rarely lend to it. 

A school, which contains three hundred students in Persian and Hindi, has 
Kbvcawon. recently been established. Previously the only pdaces 

Cl I x./!!' n of education were the temples, Jain monasteries, and 

of patshSlas. At the last the sons of many of the wealthy merchants are 
taught to read, write, and ciplier. Their whole school equipment is a board and 
a bit of wood, and their studies are usii-ally conducted on a shady side of the 
street. ^he ** t.iatshdlfis 81*6 not so well nnw as -fermerlv- far wif.Kin 


fattended now as formerly, for within 
the lairt fifteen years it has become the fashion to take the boys from school 
iiuuediateiy after marriage and send then) to their parents' distant homes of 
business, thus fitting them to take a part in mercantile operations, lately so 
ex when they used to begin their apprenticeship. At the 

TkI t v i course of letter-reading and accounts takes about three vears. 
nfirJn.? 'mu ^ ^D)ount to six maunds of b^jra and Rs. 8 cash for the whole 
^ the shape of a present aljout Ks. 100 additional, 

flnf T ^.nia ” or Jain monasteries Sanscrit is studied, and in one 

and readV priwt, M'ho was courteous and communicative, 

. J P« I access to his large Sanscrit library, teaching geography 
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a curious map (which showed the concentric oceans and continents iakhs 
of kos across) and hietory to match. A copy of the map was sent to the 
-Kensington Exhibition of 1871, and attracted some notice. At one or two 
mosques the Korin, 1 believe, is taught to a few boys. 

The temples distribute something to the poor. During the great famine 
CiTAEiiABLs iMSTiTiTTioirs. ^ hungry getting relief at one, but their 

, ,, , to the state and the public is altogether out 

01 proportion to the charitj they dispense. ° 

The palace, the Jain " upisaris'' (monasteries), particularly one called the 
Libbasies. “Acharaji Gatchka,'’ and the Dhum Nath temple 

_ contain thousands of Sanscrit manuscripts, which, 

1 beheye, are being catalogued by a competent pandit with a view to making 
public tbeir character and contents. Although one would expect to find suspi¬ 
cion and prejudice rampant in a remote state like Blkinir, it is remarkable 
that none of the objections to making libraries accessible met with elsewhere 
were offered in Bikdnir. The Mahariji at my request ordered the chests of 
tKxiks which had lam for generations untouched to be opened, and .auimination 
showed that some had actually turned to dust from lapse of time, thougli insects 
had been kept from them. Many of these books were bought by Andp 
Singh when the Emperor Auran^eb was destrojdng every Sanscrit work he 
could lay his hands on. At Bikanir they were safe from everything but time 
In t^ Jam monastery, Achdrajl Gatchkd, when I expressed a hope that the 
bri ^ji or Jam priest would not object to his books being rendered available 
to the public, his reply was: "Examine them by all means; the more you 
work a well the purer the water.” At Bhatner in A. D. 1847 General 
Cunningham saw a number of palm-leaf manuscripts believed to he Jain 
They are not now there. It is desirable that their fate should be discovered. 
The completion of the catalogues above referred to probably depends upon 
the sustained interest shown in it.* 

The total revenue and expenditure for the Sambat year 1929 (A. D. 
Eavsutu Atm EiPiiroiTirBB. 1872-73) is shown in the following statemeut 
supplied by Captain Burton, Assistant Agent, 
Governor General;— 

BombRy made a tour through We.torn RijpdUfa ia aearcb 
of Sauaknt mannKripta. Bikiiifr famuhed many .ilnable booka. From the RijA’a library 
wpies of very r*« vedic worka, among them the Prati-aakbyaa of the Atbarva Veda, and the 
Iratya aaatnt of Bharat, were obtained. Beaidea. ont hundred and twenty manuscripts were 
piirchaaed for Govomnient referring chiefly to the Jaina religion. But also some exceedingly rare 
Brabmanical books, snch as Yusa purdiia of the Gargi Sanshita and a iarne portion of the Ny4w, 
a Uandha commentary of the Kasika Vritti' were secured. (Atiatic Socielg’t JoMnal). 
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Cash Aoconni of the Bikwnir Slate for the 




RBcemrs. 


No 

DKK'KimON. 

Sadar. 

Mofossil. 

Total. 



Rs. A. P. 

Hs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

1 

I-ead revenue {ra41) 

6,782 14 P 

3,99,138 8 9 

4,06,918 6 9 

2 

Ciiatoia dues 

1,03,146 9 S 

79,677 3 9 

1,32,722 13 0 

3 

'* ou acooiint of the t^uccessfon of 





the new Mihdraj* ... .» 

47,617 0 3 

• ». 

47,81.7 0 S 

4 

' ** 3Sszr4uft ** or kind of fiite ... 

6,966 0 6 

4.128 12 0 

11,034 12 6 

5 

"Faiijddrf” lines ... 

8,U4 0 8 

21,080 9 3 

39,1 .U 10 0 

8 

“ D! sriai " or civil teen 

1>3 14 9 

1,827 Q 0 

8,126 14 9 

7 

Sali-proooodfl of lAnd 

18d)46 11 8 

8,749 4 0 

26,795 15 3 

8 

" iChola " or tax on tlie adoption of a son ... 

S,4ol 0 0 

801 0 0 

4,952 0 0 

9 

“ Gaimdl" or nuolaimod ptoperty 

1,221 11 6 

1,179 2 6 

2,400 14 0 

10 

KtisrAl deduotions from bills for 





fodder ot darbar camels on account of 





supposed ovorohargea ... ... 

1,908 0 0 

114 8 0 

2,082 8 0 

H 

Neanrrt ... 

8,148 0 0 

86 0 0 

8,235 0 0 

12 

" PSnclksnii ” ot graaing tax ... 

4,138 10 0 

2,117 7 9 

6,966 1 9 

is 

" Tall>4ni” or summons ft>e8 ... 

1,614 8 0 

2,961 6 e 

4,675 14 0 

11 

“ Slojciiotl” or taK on sboep 


1,409 1 4 0 

1,409 14 0 

16 

Ststrip duty «•* ■«• ••• 

512 6 9 

197 18 6 

740 3 8 

15 

Mint .. 

340 0 6 


349 0 0 

17 

lucMno-tax on tlio pay of rij gorvante at 





ouo anna per rupeo 

487 11 n 

4,708 6 8 

6,196 1 8 

18 

fi»torb8t> discount, Ac., 

4,609 10 8 

3,112 4 6 

6,671 14 9 

19 

'XuSm OB' tradca and license taxes miscel- 





IftUOOVS ... ... ... 

28,223 0 0 

9,046 6 0 

32,268 12 6 

20 

Received from Hltwat Singh .. 

98,680 1.8 9 


68,660 18 9 

21 

Loans ... ... 

l,88d»26 U 9 

1 

1,88,926 11 9 j 

; 

1 

1 

i 


Totai 

• 

4,51^)38 6 9 

6,86,750 0 3 

10,88,682 8 0 j 

. ! 











































No 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

lo 

16 

17 

18 

la 

20 

21 

22 

28 

21 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

33 
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Mymr 1929 or A, 1), 1872-7S. 


Imuas. 


Vuacniimov. 


By “ Arogsn TTiflcurjiiV* article® of food sup* 
plied iu cerUio religions lostitutiocs ac* 
cordiofi; to Msaleis 
' ModbIhkAoi*’ or royal kitchen and rations, 
includes feed of darbir horeee, rations to 
** SUah TOshos," Ac. 

^ Tn waiU^’ or rojal ntablo 

* Feelkheni** or oJepbanis 

* KirkrikhanaOf'Wn^. Ac. ... 

3rae£ ahd fodder tor lioraas, Ac. 

* Toshakhana ” or “ Bars Karkhttnae ” ... 

‘ Kl]ikh&ija”or Public Works Dupartinent 
' Kosan *' or osUbliekmont of bullocks for 

drawing out drinking Hud other water 
‘HiUbkhwa,” native carrit^ee, including 
feed of bullocks and eeUblisbment, Ac. ... 
‘ Baggikh&nV’ Fnropeau carriages 
‘Shutarkhanaf** camels 
Topkhana” or artillery 

Parrisbkbibd ” or Tent Department ... 
ItftUonerT 

Xd^di or TOshd esnenses ... 
klandi,'' including l^e eetablisbmont, Ac. 
QuQj^ajaU^ orstorehODse for the MabA* 
rAjAs drinkiug Water 

*Kotw<l)i)’* including the pay of the estab* 
iubmeDt, police, Aa 
'urchasos of now camels, btiBocks 
I ajner garden cicpeiises ... 

lioobari ditto ... 

'akila ... ... ... 

iyilostabliebment, Inclndlng chelae bazmi^ 
Ac., includes pay of the troops, Ac. 
'rooj^.., ... 

Hut «•. ... .. 

>bcequiee of the late KabarAjA !!! 

Ditto of tho 41A}f Pdgalioniji or 
Dowager PAni from Pugal ... 
Sisoellanooua, iocludea exponsee incurred 
on account of—(1) giiost^ (2) pecnniair 
assistance given to thAkura and ofliciats 
on deaths, Ac., (8) installation expenees^ 
(4^ petty expenses 

ntereet, Ac, ... ... ... 

(y loans repaid ... ... 


Balance 


Total 


Sadar. 

1 Mofusail. 

Total. 

IU. 

A. 

P. 

R.S. 

t 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

P. 

2e,o(w 

3 

6 

3,199 

12 

0 

29,205 

15 

0 

69.015 

10 

c 

68,686 

8 

b 

1,27,561 

2 

6 

S9,6V4 

11 

0 

> ti 



89.574 

ll 

0 

11.618 

7 

0 

»». 



14,818 

7 

0 

2.045 

8 

9 




2,045 

3 

0 

21,695 

32 

6 

6,307 

6 

3 

28,003 

1 

9 

18,91e 

8 

9 




18,918 

3 

9 

12.888 

11 

6 

903 

9 

8 

13,791 

6 

0 

6,882 

4 

6 

... 



4,882 

4 

6 

6,648 

0 

0 




6,646 

0 

0 

2,185 

3 

6 

... 



2,185 

8 

6 

6,646 

10 

9 

492 

8 

9 

7,087 

14 

6 

8,649 

4 

0 

67 

16 

0 

8,717 

8 

0 

6,347 

6 

6 

2,620 

12 

9 

' 8,868 

8 

a 

470 

6 

9 

743 

11 

6 

1,214 

1 

8 

294 

6 

0 

1,810 

8 

3 

1,604 

Id 

8 

8,496 

18 

0 

... 



9,498 

18 

0 

743 

6 

0 




748 

6 

0 

4,614 

0 

0 




4,614 

0 

0 

680 

0 

0 

610 

0 

0 

1,240 

0 

0 

1,948 

0 

0 

• a. 



1,948 

0 

0 

805 

8 

0 




8(15 

8 

0 

24,435 

0 

9 




24.436 

0 

9 

64,008 

6 

8 

91,607 

13 

0 

146,611 

3 

0 

194,305 

6 

0 




194,306 

6 

0 

518 

14 

6 




613 

14 

6 

106,781 

8 


8,958 

16 

0 

116,656 

2 

3 

26,119 

9 

8 




26,119 

9 

3 

74,776 

a 

fi 

2,766 

6 

0 

77 532 

8 

6 

4368.18 

6 

222 

8 

0 

4,678 

0 

6 

126,356 

7 

6 




126,366 

7 

6 

849,408 

2 

0 

188,230 14 

0 

1,037,638 

0 

0 

1,040 

6 

0 

... 

1,043 

e 

0 

850,451 

8 

0! 

1 

188,230 14 

1,038,082 

6 

0 
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Land K*v*mT». 


The land revenue, or at least the portion paid 
by thdkiira holding estates under grant, is c^lod 
“ rakm/'’ 

As already detailed under “ Kent rates/’ it is realized partly in cash and 
partly in kind, and does not consist wholly of the rentid or a part of it, but is 
supplemented by a number of miscellaneous taxes, which are irregularly levied 
very much at the pleasure of the district collectors. Exclusive of cesses for 
village expenses, I have met with twenty diiToreat kinds, though I believe that 
not more than thirteen are levied from any one class. A list of the supple¬ 
mentary taxes will be found in an Appendix. 

No settlement of the land revenue has ever been made, except with some 
of the principal thakurs,* a derail of which will bo found at page 79 of 
Part I.^ In the Tibi paigana, which was granted by the British Government 
to Bikanir in 1861, the I)arb£c at lirst cancelled the settlement, which had 
^veral years to run j but after a great deal of discussion the daihar was 
induced to respect it, and to defer the date of its expiry for as many years 
beyond the date originally fixed as after the transfer of the villages it had 
remained in abeyance. 

Captain Burton thus describes the mode of collecting the revenue in 
fiscal villages .— 

“ Collections are usually made in the following manner. Just before the 
'' revenue becomes due the tahsihMr (usually called hjvvilddlr) summonses 
''the ryots or ‘ ehaudhris’ of villages and the leading mabajaus of the 
“ pargana, and on their arrival demands a certain large sum from each 
" village; negotiations ensue, and end in the mahajan advancing the amount 
'■ agreed on to the tahsilddrs, who (generally) instead of remitting it at once to 
“ the capital make use of it in private investments. The mahajan then becomes 
"the collector of the revenue of the villages for which he has paid, and, as a 
" matter of course, is assisted by the tahsildara, who furnishes him with horse 
" and camel men to enable him to oppress and despoil the ryots. In some 
" tahsils the mahSjau agency is more resorted to than in others. The collection 
" in kind are made in a similar arbitrary manner. The unfortunate ryot is left 
" to the mercy of the havildiit and the appraiser who accompanies him to iii- 
" speot the crops.” 

In the villages held under grant as jd^rs the Darbar levied cesses in 
Chibab. addition to the sums taken by the grantee. The 

villages, which are very numerous, were divided 
into oircles, called “ chiras,” in which no raj official was regularly resident. 
But at a certain season of the year a person, called “ chiriyat,” was appointed 
to make a tour in each " chiri,” where he had almost unrestrained power to 
collect all he could under various heads, which left nothing untouched and 
could be added to almost at pleasure. 

The hdkfms over the fiscal villages, rapacious as they are, yet live among 
the people, and to some extent feel themselves bound not quite to ruin thevr 
pargauas. But there was no check on the greed of the " chirdyats,” who 
paid only periodical visits and who were unshackled by rules. The outcry 
against these people was very great and one of the causes of the disaffectiou 
amongst the jagirddr thilkurs. Under the settlement made with them (see 
last two pages of Part 1) the " chirayat ” system was to be abolished and the 

“J"**! report of tli« S^Angsrh Agency mentioM the gettlemont of the HanumAngarh 
intrSluced'*'* ^ gem d »«ttlement with the thakurs on the principle of that first 
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to their jajfinifirs only, bat I fear the eneaffe- 
ment has been partly evaded. The eysteni o{ taxing jigfr villages extensively 
is, so far as 1 know, peculiar to Bikiinir. It would not be tolerated by the 
important thikurs of the adjoining states. 

The following figures show the comparative state of the collections of land 
CoiiscTio»Bori.AKD*HTwms. 7 \'d 


Stmbtt, 

1918 

Tear A. D. 
1862 

Amoont. 

Rs. 3,79,270 

SambAt;. 

1923 

Year A. D. 

1867 

Rs. 

Amonnt 

6.tf8,105 

7,21,666 

4.26.191 

4,69,361 

1919 

1863 

„ 4,16,070 

1924 

1868 

1920 

1864 

„ 6,67,820 

1926 

1869 


1921 

1866 

„ 4,24,405 

1326 

1870 

** 

1922 

1866 

4,74,967 


” 


Generally speaking, about a third of this revenue is derived from the fiscal 
villages and the rest from the estates of the thfiknrs. 

The second item of revenue is the customs, which, as shown below, includes 
CrsTOHS. several items besides customs proper. In Sam bat 

1926 (A. D. 1870) the collections under this head 
amounted to Rs. 424,100, derived from the following sources :_ 

Customs proper, «. import and export duties of the city mandi or 

market, including sums derived from fairs in the environs of the R«. 
city and some miscellaneous taxes on trade 
From the outposts connected with the city mandi 
Collections mode in the district customs stations .m 


Total 

Other taxes included under “ Customs ”— 


8«,4S3 

47,664 

1,70,417 


3,06.634 



villages to pay revenue 


** Chauth zamin,' or tax on the sale of land at quarter share of the 
sale-proceeds „ ... _ 

“ Kboli,’^ or tax on the adoption of a son ~ 

“ Gaimal," or proceeds of unclaimed property ... ... ™ 

Miscellaneous items ... 

Total „ 
Granii Total 


Rs. 

30,489 

88,837 

10,887 

28,353 

1,17,566 

4,24,100 


A detailed statement for the whole state worth insertion w not forth¬ 
coming. Under “City BIkan/r” will he found details of the city customs 
yield. 

Captain Burton has in his report for 1872-78 some interesting remarks 
on the above taxes, showing the previous system, or no system, under w^hich 
, they were levied, and mentioning curious details. Thus, he mentions that 
among the taxes on trade is one called “ atlra-ka-saud^,” or license-tax 
on opium time-bargains, and “ menh-ka-sandi," or license tax on W'agers 
dependent on the rainfall. 

For list of other ta-xes, vide Appendix II. 

NcHBxa or swaths. details r^rding the number of holdings, &c., 

can be tnriushed, except as regards thikurs’ estates. 

The traditionary number of establishments, first.organized, I believe under 

EsTABnemsHSTs. f Akbar, is thir'ty-six. 

They apparently included only the minor depart¬ 
ments, as neither the army nor the ^ministration of the state are alluded to 
in the rhyming lines which detail the “ chhattis ktirkhana." 
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Th‘! division into thirly-six is quite fancifid, and in the foliowing notice 
of the ei^taWishmentH the cla-wificafion of the darbdr is disregarded. 

During the latter part of the late Maharajit Sarddr Singh’s life-time the 
administration of justice was carried on in a very 
“ loose and unsatisfactory manner. ” The chief per- 
roittod all sorts of persons to intorfero in both civil and criminal cases, and 
a few Words sent through a goM (or slave) were sufficient to subvert the 
decisiou of the minister in any case or under any circumstances. 

The system of selling offices, and of allowing officials to absorb wealth by 
dishonest means with a view to squeezing them when full, must prevent both 
nwenue or judicial administration from being satisfactory. Now and then a 
minister, ciiher from virtue or superstition, swears that place shall bring him 
no secret gain, but the community think a native is quite virtuous enough if 
in eases entrusted to him he favors and takes money from one party only, and 
that from the party who should justly win and does win. Since the death of 
Mah^rdja Sardfir Singh the Council has established three courts— 

Isf.—A revenue court (kacheri, mal), 

2»d.—A criminal court (faujd^ri). 

8 rd.—A civil court (diwkni). 

The two first only settle unimportant eases. Others are determined by 
the Administrative Council of the state, which consists of five members (viife 
“ OmojALs”). 

The troops have, since the death of the late MaMr4j4 in 1872, been a 

Amcr rffo rouot. reduced. Their cost is now 1ms than a 

lakh a year, but this is exclusive of the horso and 
foot employed in the districts and forts. The detail is as follows:_ 


Horae 

Foot 

I’snaionen, &e. 


Men. K». 

228, coal 4,440 monthly. 
3,448 do. 


693 

46 


400 do. 


Totai 


867 „ 8,3.18 monthly. 


and between thirty and forty gun,s of various sizes. The additional horse and 
foot in the districts number 1,060. 

n the foot varies from Rs. 2 to 5 a month. Tne district horse, 

called ‘ Sillahposh, get Rs. 2 a month and rations. Their officers, about 350 
lu number, are rather a remarkable body, being Parihar Rajpdts descended from 
the men whose first leader was Rika, Master of the Horse during his struggle, 
four hundred years ago, for the territory which forms the Bikanir State. ” 
They consider their title to jiay and maintenance <)nt of the revenues of 
Bikanir as strong as the Mahariija’s to the ohiefship, » Taro pAlh, m6.ro 
i'Mi/*” (dignity yours, service ours) is their motto. 

chielly Rdthor. Half the infantry arc foreign Iliu. 
dustanis and are known as “ Pardesis” and of the rest many’ are Kdini Khdnis 
fo class ot Musalmdns of Rajput origin to be hereafter spoken of in the .faipur 
ttzctteer), ot Udjpdt origin, and Saiyads who have had a firm footing ever 
since Kiirau Singh’s time (see History, page 37). The artillery have little 
tuT 'r 1 use their guns tolembly. There are troo/is furnished by 

ja^iM ars, who pay “rakm’’ or revenue in commutation of such service, 
onner y the poor prisoners were imregiatered and lived by’ charity, the 
Jaus. kotwal merely guarding them. The low-caste 

otwn nlaJn sometimes chained up like dogs in the 

and tlm better pl«.« kennels, others were confined in the kotwdli, 

the fort, where, though space was narrow und sanitation 
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.g’arded, suflicient food was supplied. Their place of confinement, called 
Netasar,” has been for many generations the state prison. Latterly 
through the influence of Captiiin Burton and Pandit Manphul, improvemeute 
have been etfected. MosI of the prisoners are now kept in the kotwdli, where 
some work and receive extra food, and all get a sufficiency both of food and 
clothing, while the sick are well cared for. Long-terraed prisoners are now 
confined in a place calkd the " Dharmpura,” but none of these three places 
deserve the name of jail: they are simply lock-ups. 

Baoris, Minas, and Thorfs are the criminal classes of the state. They are 

Cbiminai oiassim. maintain^ and employed by robber thikurs, 

who supply them with horses and camels and 
conceal the plunder. The principal temples, the residences of saints, and the 
quarters of the principal thtikurs and the Mah^rtLji's near relations are all 
sanctuaries (sarnfi); but they are not inviolable, for even Deshnuk, the 
most sacred in the state, has within the last four years been disregarded on a 
criminal taking refuge there who was required Ijy a British court of justice. 
For more on the subject of crime see page 112. 

There was no “ taksaP'or mint at Bikinir until the time of Mah^nijd 
Gaj Singh, who ruled in Blkfinir from 174C to 
1787. Prior to his time the current coin was the 
Farrukh Sh^hi rupee. It is said that the imperial sanction was given to the 
establishment of the mint at Bfkanfr, but probably at that period it was not 
thought worth asking for. However, the coins were struck in the name of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shdh ifl^lam, and continued to be so until ten years ago, 
when for the name of the Dehli Emperor was substituted Queen Victoria—^ 
“ AurangarM Hind." Silver and copper coin are both struck, but the former 
alone can be considered current, as the latter vary in value and the place of 
their manufacture is distinct from the mint. Rupees have been struck under 
four MabArfijds, and the " Gaj Sh&lu,” “ Surat Sh4hl," “ Ilatan Shdhf,” and 
“ Sardftr Sh&hl ’’ are all at present current. Each coin bears the device of the 
reigning Mah£raja, as well as of those who preceded him since the establish¬ 
ment of the mint. A full account of the process of coining is on record in the 
Suj^ngarh Agency Office. 

The commissariat expenses are large, as rations fpetea!() arc issued daily 

CoMKissABiitT. * number of persons, servants and others, at 

Bikdnlr, and there are usually more than twenty-five 
elephants and a large number of cattle to maintain. Moreover rations are 
allowed to all the hereditary “ saw^rs " and others employed in the tehsfls, the 
whole expenses of which, including pay, is deducted from the collections before 
their transmission to the darb4r, so that one important class of employees get 

both food and pay regularly. Of elephants 

SiABiMAMSXTDS. there are usually thirty, each of which receives 
' “ ■ six maunds of grass daily and a maund of wheat 

flour, a seer of ghl, and a seer and a quarter of gur. 

There are studs of horses at Chdpar and Hanumdngarh to the east and 
north-east of the city, but the principal one is that 

Horse* and came . about six miles from B{k<lmr, where 

excellent horses and oxen and the best riding camels in India are bred. About 
three hundred mares ran^ the brushwood, getting grain when they choose to 
come to the enclosure for it. The camels too roam at will, being branded and 
without nose-strings. 

The post office at Bikanir is not directly under the Post Master General, 
though he is consulted as regards the appointment of 
the contractor who conveys letters from Snjdngarh^ 


Post omce. 
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ttwiiv iv 11 rftgnlar post offioe, ti'* liikaiiir. Rutangarh Churuand Bidasar 
Churd likewise have post ufficcs under the Post Master General. The covers 
received and d( sp«tchei.l in the city during the first-half of 1873 were 57,750. 

The RarMr maintaias an establishment of jxistal 
runners, called “ Ms.sids,” under a jemadar. The 
speed at which these runners of the desert, who are still much used by the 
wealthy, will acoomptish long distances on foot is marvellous. Assisted by a 
camel for only .i dourth of the distance (camels are posted at certain villages 
on the jittii, for their convenience, and they make their meals whilst 

riding), the} l OI as a regular thing travel 170 miles (100 kos is the distance 
between Bikdnlr and Jaipur) in three days and three nights, for which they receive 
Ks. 9 hut if neoes-sary they will go that distance in forty-two hours, for which 
Us. .‘!2 would be paid. Usually two “ kdseids ” travel together in case one should 
break down. Captain Burton, quoting the jemaddr, writes: “ I’he quickest 

" rate at which a k^sid on foot has been known to travel in this country is 
“ 50kos (86 miles) in eight‘^pahars"(twenty-four hours). This wassomeyears 
“ ago. Now a first-rate "k^ssid'’ will not do more than 40 kos in that time. 
“ The average rate on foot is 26 or 30 kos (40 or 50 miles) without stopping.” 

There j»re no statistics available to show the precise number of villages in 

AsoirKi'KrMBKBorviiLAoas. times, but Bikd, whoso dominions had 

about the same limits as those of the state as it 
now is, is said in round numla^s to have had 3,000 villages under his sway: 
the present number is 1814, and there is no doubt that many have been 
abandoned through uial-administration. A generation of good govermnent 
would greatly increase the population and improve the revenue. 

The prevailing wind in the latitude of the city is from the west, so 

MwaoaomoicAi, aocor.-rr. inscriptions on old moniorial 

pillars in the villages of the country are, owing 
to the action of dritting sand, much more worn when they liave a western 
^p«jct than when they t'aoe any other quarter. The only year for which there 
js .any meteorological record is 1.S72, during w’hich a r^fall of lOTO inches 
was reported by Captain Burton. 

Guinea-worm is one of the commonest complaints, and in the city of 
nissABss Blk&nir syphilis is very prevalent Few, it is said, 

whether men or women, have escaped it. Cholera 
oocasionally visits the state, and a detachment of the Deoli force at Suidngarh 
sndered severely from "Beri beri or the bad sickness of Ceylon ” in 1868. 

Dr. Moore in 1873 remarks; “Notwithstanding all .that has been said 
apparently tending to the contrary, Bikanfr cannot bnt be regarded as, for 
H'dives at least, a more than ordinarily healthy locality. This has been 
already generally attributed to free perflation of pure air and to good water, 
but something must be credited to the population being generally well off (?) 
in consequence of the various profitable employments which exist, and to the 
(I fhe poorer classes to fall back on the famine foods which the iiu- 

^ tillod tracts afford. Doubtless to natives of some other parts of India the dry 
climate of Btkiinir, and to the European the frightful intensity of the hot- 
ti ^’ould render the climate extremely trying—even natives dying from 

“ U T I r disivensary returns, both for the 

" 1 show a smaller ratio of malarious fevers than in many 

" enou h although both intermittent and remittent are common 

g , tUe type does not appear usually severe, and spleen complications 

e»cort t****"!? Vbp cold-Mds.® in 1808 ibroucb Bj'kinir with a l»rg« Hindiistani 
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not markedly prevalent. The fact, however, of these so-called tnala- 
rions diseases prevailing at all at such a locality as Bfkdnfr, where there is 
- neither living jungle nor dead vegetation, where the rainfall is so small and 
“ water so far from the surface, must be perhaps accepted as an additional 
' “ argument to tlie many now advanced, that some other conditions than those 

“ conveyed by the term malarious are requisite for the production of par- 
oxysm^ maladies. Again, guinea-worm is during some years very prevalent 
“ both dx Blkdnir and in neighboring villages, where the water is even 
" further from the surface, facts not altogether affording confirmatory evidence 
" of the opinion that the ova of the guinea-worm inhabit the slimy mud 
“ on the steps of baolies or wells. 

“ The Bikinir dispensary, now in the second year of its progress, is situated 
“ near the Gogo Darwaza or gate of the city; and although therefore not so uen- 
trally placed as it should be, is a spacious building and sufficiently well 
“ adapted for the purpose : hitherto want of funds has prevented the reception 
"of in-door patients. The Native doctor, Lachman Pandy, former^ at 
" Sirohi, is, if not most capable, very careful and pains-taking, and is well 
" spoken of by Captain Burton and the r4j officials. The institution is 
" undoubtedly popular, and as time passes will certainly, if suitably maintained. 
" bec-ome more so.” 

An English surgeon named Dr. Coleridge was resident at Bikinir for 
twenty years as the Mahfir^jk's physician. Two of his sons were also in tlie 
Mahfir&jh's service, and more than one member of his family died at Bikdnir. 
He was useful to and valued as a medical adviser by the native community; 
for the benefit of whom he established a small dispensary. He left for 
England in January 1869. 

At Koldth in Kritik Punam (October) a fair takes place, at which sixty 

Bsuoiora vaibs. thousand people .assemble. Kolfith is a place of 

pilgrimage, where there is a tank which has fifty- 
two ghffts: it is sacred to a saint named Muni KajK)l Munjf. Horses, camels, 
&c., are sold. This is the principal fair of the state. 

At Koramdesar on Bh&don Sudl 13th (August) ten thoiisand people 
assemble, but there is little trading. 

At tlderknasar, near the city, in Bh&don Sudl Punam, a Jain fair is hedd; 
no trading. 

At Devi Kund, the cremation tank of BlkfLnir chiefs, there is a fair 
in Bbhdon, which lasts for a month, and all kinds of things are sold. The 
gathering is in honor of the last sail, a young Ddeypur princess {vide “ Duvi 
Kund ”). 

At “ Sahansarldo" or " hundred-wheeled tank,” near the city, on Sanw’an 
4th (J uly) there is a fair, but little trading. 

At Gaisulal tank, near the city, on Sanwan 3rd, there is a fair, but little 
trading, 

At Harsolai tank, near the city, on Sanwan Sud 9tlj. 

At Sffjlin Desar, near the city, there are two fairs in the course of tlie year, 
but little trading. 

Fairs also take place at ilie temple*; of Lakhmlndth, Dhunlnath, and 
Narsingba, all in the city, in the months of Bhfidon, Chet, and Baisftkh, 
r«ipectively. 

At Dadrewa in Rajgarh on 9th Bhkdon (August) a fair in honor of 
a Mnsalman Chohan saint, named Goga, is held. Little trading is done; 
popie visit the shrine and go their way. Goga Chohan is much worshipped 
in Kkjputanii and the North-Western Provinces, and is famous in tlie de.sert 
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north. He is said to have held sway from Ilansi to the Satlajj on 
■which was his capital Mahera. Though a Musalmfin he is said to have 
gained his fame and to have fallen in opposing Mahmud. For more about 
him see IIi»$6.r Gazetteer. Tod speaks of " Goga-ka-thal ” or Qoga’s sandy 
region, and in Bik&nir city there is a Goga gate and Goga tank. 

There arc in the Bifinir State 11 tahsils, consisting chiefly of fiscal 

„ villages, and 13 chirfe, containing villages held 

Fwoai, nrvuross. ■ ® ^ 

in grant. 

The detail is as follows:— 


No. 


Sl 


13 

»» 


Nfftmev of tahiUf, &c. 


In ih$ Norik. 


A-ouplcarh 

BardArgnrh 

Sumtgarh 

IlCnfUm/lanrh 

TiM 

Hlahkotl <Cbir4) 
Mahi^on (do.) 
Bbokhtar 


In Utt Norik'oart. 


NohMt ... 
Itohidrda 


In 04 Sort. 

li IJir;:; ;;; 

38 ChVvrt ... 

1* 8ftnJdr8hkhr 
IS R4^0i»d ((niiri) ... 

1i8 I B^}ingArA (inoladinff Bfdahkd). 
37 U)<>«i3o«Ar (Cblnf) ... ... 

18 j Juluiatur (do.) ... 

19 Kh^nta (do.) ... 

80 Kbflkd Chtri ‘ 


(wqoMtnU8d vil< 


InOfWmt, 


VltlAOBS 
oi oiujn. 


gf 


diiffri ((Ta(fi) 
ri^rl ^Ul(^rd)... 


Soatitnd^ 

HitsbriAn (<'Un) serruitr 
Akraa (do.) ... 


RitUoirvU 

(«n«r> 

Toifit. ynuAtt 


100 


78 

100 

4 

11 

193 

81 

48 

47 


Tout. 


iioa 


Total 


884 
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19 


96 

1M 

9 

"si 

196 

71 

M 

80 

6 


73 


44 


1.446 


880 


87 

86 

28 

110 

43 

9A 

69 

94 


114 

84 


U7 

117 

18 

1 

81 

19B 

78 

86 

86 

18 


78 
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HskiAkKS. 
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PART in 


THE DARBAR, ARISTOCRACY, AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 


The Mahirajd of Bfkfinir claims to bo head of the R<ithor clan, and 
Tm oamab. therefore to take precedence of Jodhpdr on tho 

grounds set forth at pages 12 and 13 of the History. 

Whether the claim is just or not I will not undertake to say. 

Each state has at different times taken possession of the capital of the other 
Joilhpdr has most often been in a position to act as aggressor, and, in addition 
to tho one successful invasion, has several times besieged the fort of Bikdnfr 
without success. The British Government has allowed to each state the same 
salute, viz., seventeen guns. The part the Bikdnir State played in the time of 
Akbar, when in acknowledgment of his services in Giijrat or in other ways the 
emperor bestowed on Rao Rfii Singh extensive territories, and it is said the 
title of Rdjd, together with the wealth that the Hakhan commands brought 
into the country, raised the pretensions and expenditure of the darhar” to 
such an extent that even now the effect is felt, and extravagant habits have 
long prevailed which for generations have kept the state in debt. Insignia 
of honor, railed " mdhi maratib,” were twice conferred on the Bikdnir chief 
by the Mughals—first, on Andp Singh after a snccc-ssful campaign in the 
Dakhan; and second, on Oaj Singh for services to the empire. The insignia 
were not identical, and the precise degree of honor conferred I do not know 
In Akbar’s time Rki Singh of Bikdnir had a place on the list of man- 
sabdars higher than that of any other Hindu, except the ruling familv 
of Amer. . ^ 

It may be taken for granted that every Bikdnir chief will first aim at 
PouncxL AIKS. recognized by the British Government as 

head of the .R4thors, and failing that at avoiding 
any settlement of the question of precedence as regards himself and • the 
Jodhpur chief. Wily flatterers will tell him that the fifly-two parganas of 
Rki Singh may again belong to Bikfinir, or that at any rate the recovery of the 
border vilWes specified at page 81 is not impossible; and if he is an unwise 
man, he will be persuaded that these matters are not finally settled. 

On the NaurfitiA of Chet and Asoj (March and September) and the Satami 
Th. FKBTiTAm. (January), aU in honor of Devi, the 

Maharaja goes m state to temples within the 
precincts of the fort. Chet Sud 7th, Phagan Snd 11th (February), ho 
visits the temples of Nfigniji (an aspect of Devi) and Lakshmi Naarin 
respectively. 

On the full moon of Asiirh (July), called the “gnr puno,” the Mahar<ij4 
proceeds to and worships the oenofiiphs of his ancestors at Devi Kund. Ou 
his birthday the procession is to the Sri Raj Ratan Bihari temple, described 
elsewhere. 





On tlie Dasnlira tht cbief goes to worship a khcjril tree (in cotmectioii 
with an incident of Ram Chandra's career), where the effigy of mvvau is shot 
with arrows. Tliis is the only occasion on which the “ miihi maratib ” or fish 
icHignin received by Rajds Andp Singh and Gaj Singh from the Mughal emper¬ 
ors are brought out. 

When intercourse between the British Ooveriiment and Bikaiur wa.s 
first esliablished, there were three th^kurs with 
KisTooBAcy. large estates—Mahajan, Bahdr^n, and Clniru. 

Mahajan is about half-way between Bikdnir and the Sirea border: the 
estate comprises nominally one hundred and forty villages, but of many 
nothing but their sites remain. 

The Th^kur of Bdhadrin at the time I allude to had more than a 
hundred villages situated on the Hissiir border, and he was, when disposed to 
plunder, in a position to bo particularly troublesome to British territory. 

Churu had eighty villages, and, being on the Shekhawiiti border, had a 
good base of operations for retaliating when forced to abandon his fort. 

Besides these three, there were, and are, no thakurs with more than thirty 
villages, and but a few who held more than a dozen; but BiJawats, whose 
country extends along part of the M&rwar and Shekhiw^ti borders (see “ S6- 
/iKOARii”), and the Sriugot Bik^, near the north-east boundary, were formid¬ 
able clans. 

The Bidawats especially arc addicted to plundering. 

MahdiAjd Siirat Singh, grcat-graudfalher of tlio present chief, was a prince 
of much vigor, and in the early of his reign he was successful against 
his enemies ai)road, and reduced his thdkurs to subjection at home. Chfini 
was taken, custom dues were exacted from the Bidawats, many of the refractory 
were deprived of their estates, and some were imprisoned aud put to death. 
But after a time the ousted owners, with the aid of others, recovered their estates, 
plundeiH'd the country, aud defied the Darbdr. At length the assistance of 
the British Government was solicited, the treaty of 1818 was concluded, and u 
British force entered Bikanlr. It restored some twelve forts to the Darbdr, 
extending from near Hissar to Sujdngarh, and entirely re-established the 
Darbdr's authority. Churn and Bdliddrdn were both confiscated, but for many 
years there was no approach to order throughout the state. British troops had 
to eo-operate with the Darbdr against the outlaws, and assistance iu various 
ways was accorded. 

In 1834: Major Foster was established in Jhdnjunu in command of the 
Shekhdwdti Brigade, of which one troop was composed of Biddwats, and 
towards the expenses of which Bikdnir contributed Rs. 22,000 annually. 

Major Foster’s efficient force and his vigorous action prevented the 
malcontent thdkurs of Bikdnir from using Shekhdwdti any longer as a refuge 
and a lurking place, while his neighborhood vastly increased the control¬ 
ling power of the then chief, who was able to raise the sum fir.st levied 
from the thdkurs in lieu of service by Mahdrdjd Surat Singh, after his treaty 
with the British Government. 

When Major Foster's brigade was removed from Shekhdwdti, the Darbdr 
had Inxiome too strong to need direct assistance from Government; so that when 
in 1866 an attempt was made by the Chdru thdknr to recover his estate by 
force, he was easily driven away and eventually captured. 

The thdkurs of Bikdnir have thus been subjected; the once powerful 
nobles of Churd and Bahddrdn now hold but three ot four villages and rexide 
constantly under the eye of the Darbdr. Mahdjan bas been deprived of a 
third of his estate, taxes were mulfaplied, and lands transferred at the pleasure 





of the Maliardjii, and all this without more thau a very few tliilkurs hohlnnr 
grants again venturing to resort to the usual expedient of ieaviug their state 
and openly plundering in it from another. 

So far as I know, there is no state in Raiputiiia in which the old feudal 
tenure has so nearly passed away, and the jwwcr of the chief ie so absolute as 
in Bfkaiur. But there is .i limit to er<lurance, and to avoid the retroviiession 
which would be so groat au evil, the Itarlxlr certainly ought to make and 
keep to settlements* with the thdkm-s similar to the one mentioned at 
page i, instead of constantly deepening the discontent by uereasoimble 
adilitions to their burdens. They furnish no troopa to the Darbiir, but pay 
“ raknn ” or a sum i»i commutation of service. 

This “rakm,^’ though spoken of as commatation for service, included also 
a protection tax, called “ rakhwaH,'’’ levietl at a time when thdkurs required 
support from the inroads of Sikhs and others. “ Rekh ” is the term for com¬ 
mutation of service, and “ rakm " is “ rekh " plui “ rakhwiili. ” 

The thikurs of Bikinlr are divideni into— 


(1) .—Those descended from Bfkd, consisting of nine im;>ortant fami¬ 

lies and known generally as Bikds. 

(2) .—Those from Bids, Bike’s brotlier, consisting of six importont 

families known as BidAwats. 

(3) .—Those from Kamisi, Bik&’s less distinguished brother, one 

small family called Karmsiots. 

(4) .—Those from K^ndhal, Biku’s uncle and chief supporter, consist¬ 

ing of three great families known as Kandhalots. See “ CnuEfi 
and BAiiXnitifx.” 

(5) .—Those from Mdmlhal and Rdpji, two other uncles of Bikk, less 

distinguished than Kindhal. Their successors are known 
resjiectively as Mandhliwats and Rupawats, neither very 
important. 

(6) .—The Bhatis who possessed their estates before Biku's time, and 

submitted to him or his descendants. They consist of Raolots 
which have nine bianchos, and Pugaliu which have four. 

(7) .—Miscellaneous R4jput families of various duns: twenty-tlireo 

in all. 


The above are all tizhni,” or entitled to a place in Darbir, 

The thakurs of BikAnir in many cases retain their pristine manltncRS and 
vigor, which are probably kept alive bv border 

HADlVa OV TIIAXCBS. ,, ' v ii. ' Li. ’’f I • 

nghts, by the necessity of looking to their own 
resources for protection rather thau i.o the authority of the DarbAr, attenuated 
ag it is by extension over a vast tract, aud lastly by what they call their 
“ game of dacoity and cattle-lifting." 

Every one who has the means jioesesses a small fort, which is surrounded 
by a rampart of sand supported by “phog" twigs, calletl a "dhulkot,” and within 
it are usually (or were till recently) found more horses than the ostensible means 
of the owner justify his k«‘ping. When a dacoity at some distant point is con¬ 
templated, the thakur gives his horses a daily allowance of gli( for some time 
previously, in order to fit them for extraordinary exertion, and then, banded 
with some of his active neighbors, they make a long night journey, often 
guided hy the stars, to the spot they wish to reach. Here till the arrival 
of the victims they will lie hidilen under a mound or thorn hedge. The booty, 
which usually consists of camels and their* burdens, including perhaps the 


* Thu utttUmcut ha» rtcmtlj been nefcudcil. 
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a rich Baiiia, is tlieu harried off wifchont delay in a direction likcty 
to mislciid pursuers, who soon, aided by a skilful tracker, will be followings their 
footprints Sometimes they are at considerable trouble to obliterate these foot- 
prints, which is, however, no easy matter, for the skill of the “khojis” or 
trackers is marvellous, and they will often recover the scent when thrown out 
for a time. It is said that in tracking cattle they can often fix the breed 
to which the animals belong. But the wind and drifting sand aid the 
freebooter, who usoally gets off with his prize, and if the offence is brought 
home to him, he seldom suffers any penalty beyond having to restore the 
stolen goods, .and he can sometimes venture to refuse to do even that. The 
lady he hw made a prisoner is in no danger of suffering anything 
worse than the discomfort of frequent and rapid travelling on the back 
of a camel. She is <>ertain of being treated with the utmost respect consistent 
with her security. If, too, at the crisis of the exciting game the Rkjpfit 
dacoit comes into collision with a Mjpfit lady, that is if she chooses to 
give refuge in her own apartments to the victims of his violence, he will 
usually give way and resign the prize; in fact, the typical Kiijput is 
the most gentlemanly brigand under the sun. I do not mean to say 
that all th&kurs are without scruples as remrds plundering: some no doubt 
disapprove of it, and even an average thdkur often thinks it improper to 
plunder within the limits of bis owm sUte, unless bis Darbar has maltreated 
him and compelled him to become a "bdrotia” (bdhar watuni), that 
is to expatriate himself. His object then is to make himself as offensive 
to hie chief as [)Ossible until the latter comes to terras with him. But 
if active iu dacoity, a good border thdkur is equally active in resisting it. 
The knowledge that some well-known “ Jesjf ” or "Sagatji has mounted ” often 
drives back to their forts a band of marauders, and a thdkur of special 
vigor can wld to his income by the tribute he receives for protecting 
weak neighbors. The thdkur of the desert is of convivial habits, and when 
a feast is given the guests usually make a night of it, and can attend to no 
busmess, however, pressing, till noon the next day. Their inferior servants are 
nearly always slaves (see “ Ovwciai. clas.sks,” “ Slavks ”). 

They themselves however poor have a horror of work which appears 
menial, and if they take service expect to be treated as gentlemen. The 
Polit ical Assistant at Sujdugarh being anxious to have a Rdthor as a personal 
attendant offered service to a fine young fellow who had followed and brought 
prisoner a man who had stolen his camel. The pay, Ks. 7 a month, he was 
well satisfied with, and he was ready to do any work not discreditable; but he 
was an.viou8 to protect him.seJf against the evil which Firing! service wm said 
to f'litnil, so before closing with the offer he propounded certain conditions; 
be was not to be called either a chaprdsi or a chobddr (mace-bearer), both 
being ungentlemanly ofliceB; he was not to be required to do any low work 
kdpr)-, his miwitcr was never to be angry with him and was not to 
dismiss him peremptorily. Having stated his conditions, he demanded a 
■written agreement to them, but was eventually satisfied with a general promise 
of good treatment. Shortly after the Assistant went to Bikanir, leaving his 
new attendant behind at Stij^ngarh. He was so offended at not being taken 
to Court tb.at he went away. Six months after, a famine having meanwhile 
CK^curred, he returned, saying he h.ad only been to see bis mother. However, 
thcro 18 no doubt tbut if Rationed near their homes, where they would be happy, 
Biithors, who are called by Tod one of the two bravest of all the Bajpdt races, 
would eagerly accept service under the British Government, and under mild 
discipline and kiudly officers would make admirable cavalry. The great 
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liinilies and their estates are shown amongst others at page 115; a fuiler list of 
Tbakuis will be found in the Sdjdngarh Annual Report for 1870-71. 

The Thaktu'S, each holding five villages and upwards, are as follows ■ 
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1 

UaUa 8in*ot BfliA 

MabijaD 

.18 


68 

14,000 ! 

Da.cmdant of Ratan Si ugh. 






a grandaon of Bilri. 

2 


Kaioiaa 

0 


0 

8.400 1 


8 

SriDgTji Bikd 

Bidmokh •.« 

IS 

... 

18 

6,000 

D«» 60 (od«d from Rdo Jat 
8f. 

4 

llitto 

Jasdiid «.* 

26 


36 

6,000 


o 

Ditto 

B4i 

u 

... 

11 

4,800 


« 


Ajftpor 

lA 


10 

6.000 


7 


haaUitd 

6 

... 

5 

8,101 


8 

Kmhen diiifot 

S&ukliu 

31 

... 

21 

6,000 

DeaesDded from BijA lidi 
Singh. 

Q 


Nfma 

11 


11 

3,000 

Doftcondtf'i from Hdo Jat 
Siogh. 

10 

Bbfmnoot Bfkd 

Rdjpaid 

IS 


10 

3,100 

11 1 Pirthfmjot Bfki 

Dadrowd 

14 


14 

5,007 

Deeoftodod fbm Rio 
KaUiti Singh. 

12 

Amarsiut Bfki 

Hardeaar 

8 


8 

1,300 

Ditto ditto. 


K4otot 

lidwatsar 

41 


41 

8,000 

1,000 

) 

14 

Ditto 

Soin ... 

6 


s 

1 Doftoeiidtxi fro\vi K.Wdbal 

in 

Ditto 

J^itpur 

8 

... 

8 

2,400 

16 

Ditto 

BisrMar 

6 


6 

■ 800 


17 

18 

Barfnrot 

Ditto 

Zahiria 

S4t<m 

8 

8 


8 

8 

1,600 

1.500 

1 ivro prininpal wtrutei of 
1 the KindhaJota. 

19 

Ditto 

Depdlsar 

8 

... 

8 

1 3,000 

20 

Ditto 

Iy>*dna 

7 


7 

751 

j 

21 

Kp«hod4«ot . 

Biddttar 

12 


13 

4,001 

1 

22 

Khunrot ... 

Loa ... 

R 


0 

1,101 


*3 

Ditto 

Kbirf 

0 


9 

S,360 

1 

24 

Ditto 

Kanwdrf 

s 

... 

6 

1,201 

I 

as 

Tqtiot 

Qopdipari 

6 


6 

1,8W i 


26 

Ditto 

Cbdrwd* 

8 

... 

8 


Bidi, BOjiiTs brovber. 

27 

THtto 

Mabunar Kanotd... 

10 


10 

8,050 , 

28 

Msnohiirdfeot 

84n<lwa ... 

7 


7 

8,300 


29 

M«dWw»t.. 

Subhaur or So* 

7 


7 

1,900 1 


bbaffdasar. 






30 

Plrtlifrdjol .« 

Mandhliwat 

Hardi^ 

13 


1 * 


) 

31 

Baronda 

6 


8 

1,.501 i 

Daaoended from Mandhal 





Bfki'i uacla Bhitf Uij- 
paU. 




33 

33 

Karoot 

Hiahuawat 

J.imalnr 

KhSrUn 

e 

0 

... 

... 

8 

6 

9.S0 

i;»o ; 

! YiDagas valued at Ra. 
r 31,400. 

34 

Pitgialia 

Piigal 

... 

2 

... 





The official class consists of hereditary servants of the state and 
foreigners (pardesis). Against the latter there 
Omoui. ci.AE3»e. ^ strong prejudice throughout the country. 

Many important families of hereditary servants are deaceaded from the 
officials who accompanied Biki when he left Jodhpur to invade SIkanir: 
these arc calM mufataddu, and their origin will be found page 1. Other 
timMiiaddh are descendants of men introduced long ago hy rajis other 
than Eik£ ; of these the " Kotaiis" Mahesri Banks, whose ancestor, Tiloksi 
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ized the departments of the state in Eiji llai Singh’s time, area, 
specimeu {ridi‘ page 31). Tlien there are the descendants of NiM of 
Bigor and Niipo the Sankhla, who conjointly observed the omens which 
led to (he selection of the site of the city and forte (vide page 7)/. The 
principal lower classes of state .servants are— ' 

The darb&ri'i or deoriddrs, door-keepers of the palace, who consist chiefly 
of a family of Saiyads many generations in the rdj service {vide pagii 41), 
a family of Gtinganf li&thors, and one of .Bias Brahmans. 

PauaUrs, who are not judicial and military officers as the name implies, 
but the Maharaja’s cup-bearers and of the Bhdti ckn. Some of these are 
emplo\'ed in high offices. 

Pdndfs, or Briliman cooks. 

khawdi, slaves of a superior grade and respectable position. 

Koltc&U, who are banner-bearers and not town police superintendents. 

A/itrs and Ooildwate, the Mahdrajd’s shoe-bearers. The Ahirs are descended 
from Ude Bam, who did the state good services in Rajd Aniip Singh’s time 
(vide page 41). 

Aeaici Adjputt, who are employed among the camels. 

Mdlu, or gardeners. 

The menials are hereditary household slaves, called “ chelas.” They are, 
I believe, never sold by Bajpdt families of distinc¬ 
tion, though they often form a part of a bride’s 
dowry. When not the children of slaves, they have usually been ])urehased 
in times of famine from their starving relations. Their work is light, and 
they arc generally well treated and sometimes placed in positions of high 
trnst; but thaknrs, especially the inferior ones, occasionally act with much 
cruelty towards their slaves as wcU as their other dependents. “Chehis” 
who have fled from their masters are to be met with in British territory, 
where they often assn mo the cuiste of their former owners. The ternn 
" chela ” signifies di.sciple rather than slave, and was applied to household 
servants by the large-miluled Akbar as the following extract will show. 
Whether ia this use of the word the llajputs were taught by Akbar or he by 
them I cannot at present say:— 

" flis Alajcsty from religious motives dislikes the name ‘bandab'or slave, 
" for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. lie therefore 
'■ calls this class of men ckelakt, which liiudi ‘ term ’ signifies a ‘ faithful 
" disciple.’ Various meanings attach to the term ‘ slave.’ Fir-st, that which 
" people in general mean by a slave. Some people obtain power over sucli 
“ .as do not belong to their sect and sell and buy them. The wise look upon 
"this as abominable (Blochinann’s translation of Aiti Akhari, p. 2o4).” 

The parohits or priests of the Darb^r, as of Rahtor Rajputs generally, are of 
BsAnstiss. Sfinor division of Kanauji Br4hnians. The nu- 

oestors of the present priests are said to have 
accompanied Seojf when he emigrated to the desert from Kanauj. 

Parohits play an important part in the history of the state, as will be seen 
from the history. 

The pundits or teachere of the Shastars are of the six Afiy^tia ’ or 
br.mches of a section of the Gor division. The Joshis or astrologers are 
Pokarna Brdlimans. 

There are about ten official Ch4rans or bards, who make verses, compile 
Chabass. books, and are employed on miscellaneous duties, 

,, and one of them has charge of the “bibhnt- 

dar. or Utipartuicnt of aim«-bestowing; but this office is not hereditary. 
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hold a good many villages throughout the state, and arc esteemed 
almost as much as Brahmans. They claim, I believe, to he of 

extraction. . 

The Diwans who have administered the state have been usually taken 
from the old officials, '• inutasaddis,'’ and sufficient 
Diwans OB MisisTBEs. aliout them under Part I. Occasionally 

outsiders have held power, but they meet with great opposition ami .are 
unpopular with all classes. An omeu long ago is said to have indicated that 
the state would not Hourish under strangers (see last few pages of P.art I). 

The following statements, taken from the Sujingarh Agency Report 
for 1870-71, show the estates held imdet grant, 
EsTATBS-JJicna Asninrirr. both those bearing revenue (rakm) and those 
rent free:— 

The following tonchiiig story wm told mo by » Cbaron widow:—She h«d tnkon up her 
abode in Chirwda of BfkAnlr, whero she incurred B deb!, to the tMkur of the plnre, who featiug 
*he would iTiD RWRY, ooufitied her in u hole, Ont of thus hole she to »rr*tBblo, ttiui tokidg 

ftdvantRf^o of a blinding s&udstonzi escRped from the ?il1age with her children in hor iirreii to 
CbUpar, a few miles off, out of the thiku/s roach. There ebe was followed by a man with wliom 
ihfl had cohaWted and whom the thiknr had sent to entice her back. She not ges hnt tbe 

man ivioauicd with her, and after a time took an opportunity of aelUng her children aa slaves and 
carried the price to tlic thikur. One of the children was uuweaned, and the purchaser permitted 
her to remain and nurse it; but be b«<t uot the humanity to provide her with fot«l, and sho was 
soon obliged to return to Charwaa, aa she had a cUiiUce of earniog a little money thci e, and she 
hoiid belbre long to como back and nurse her child. But no sooner was she wkthm reach of tiie 
thakur than he again shut her up, and she could not get away in time to save her baby, winch med 
for want of nutriment. Pressed by want she once more returned to Charwas, and agaiu lived 
with the tbakur's man, by whom she had a child. The man ut len^b di^, whereupon, for money 
he owed the thakur, the latter seised the child and once more confined the widow, who escaping 
came with her complaint to Sfij^ngarh. 
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9 
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8 
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Siiogot 
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18 
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11 
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9 
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12 1 

Mt&dhoAot ... 
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18 

fUjoiot 

2 

86 

14 1 
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1 

6 

IS 

KUhau 8iogot 

66 

16,706 

16 
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12 

2,846 

17 

Niruot ... 

29 

8,106 
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Bhitnrijoi ... 

19 

3,100 
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Tojsiot 


10,847 
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tively, i4ee pa^ 110, 111. 
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'mate.i heUly Deed of Grant (Patlat) and paying “ Rakm to the J5a>-{contd.) 
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B4I4 
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KhUu 
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17 I Rupsfot (FoidAr) 

18 BiSdh 

I TOTAt 

hwiha. 


... 
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85 

65 
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16 
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66 
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48.1 
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97 
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85 I 
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... > 
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... i 

56 
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... 

55 
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68 


34 

363 
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4,167 

-SI 
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! 
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baraja’a valeti and body-gnaida. 
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Grant (PaUan) and paying “ llakm ’’ or Commutation for 
service to the Uaj —(con 1x1.) 
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Aldracl of “ Betalb ” or Revenue-free Pa/tas. 
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3 
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PART TV 




DISTRICTS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The northern parganas of the Blkinfr State lie along the bank of the Sotra 
No»Tn»Ea PAEoiKAs. of ^elk are 


dug and the best water in the region obtained. 
The head-quarters of the Parganas Andpgarh, Sardirgarh or Alw4na, Sdrat- 
garh and Hanum<ingarh, or Bhatner and 'Tibi, are all on the bank of the 
ancient river. The inhabitants of the region are Bhatis PirzAdds (see “ Pastokal 
People"), Sodas Rdhts, Johiyas, antPBbattis (seebelow under "Bhatitee"). 
The country is bare and desolate to a degree: towards the east sandy and undu¬ 
lating, elsewhere often firm aifd level. In spite of the difiBculty alx)ut water, 
the grazing is excellent and the number of cattle possessed by the people 
great; it averages perhaps twenty bead to a bouse; and fr jm Bb4walpur and the 
British districts cattle are brought to graze, the Bikanir people bein;; m rqtum 
allowed, when occasion requires, to take their cattle to the banks of i Satlaj. 
The Sotra occasionally flows. General Cunningham speaks of the water some¬ 
times coming roaring down, but its waters are soon absorbed in the desert. 

The NaiwKl is another old river-bed lying nearly parallel to, and a few 
miles north of, the Sotra, but water never 1 believe flows in it. Other old 
channels there are, and so great was the united body of water which must at 
some period have flowed down them that they are conjectured to have borne 
the ancient Satlaj. 

Anupgarh district on the northern border contains 37 villages, which are 
said to possess but 429 ploughs, or le.ss than 13 to a village. Of these 300 are 
dragged by camels, 5 by buffaloes, 7 by donkeys, and the rest by bullocks. 

Of the houses, numbering 694, 372 are said to be of mud and 222 of 
Hou«. ” There are 89 shops, and the 

population is estimated at 8,646, cattle 6,789, sheep 
and goats 5,589. 

The grazing in this pargana is in parts very good ; but water, which is 
collected in tanks (tobas and jors), is often scarce. “Sajji" or potash is 
the only special product. The ancient bed of the Kagar passes through a 
part of the paigaaa, and wells in it supply the best water obtained. There 
are scarcely any masonry buildings in the parmna, and no villages with a 
population of five hundred persons. Rijptits and Musalm^ns (the latter arc 
called Sindbas) are the most numerous. 

The head-quarters of the district of that name, ninety miles due north of 
the city on the bank of the Sotra, only remark- 
“ P**' ■ able for its fort, which is considered of some 

importance; but I am uoable to give any description of it. For an account of 
the capture of Andpgarh from the Bhaitw and Johiyas, vide Part I, page 40. 

SaMirgdrh di»tHct. Adjoins Anrfpgarh on the east— 


3o rillaqoA, 
323 ploughi, 
403 nou«««. 




... . * 
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SlnUTOABB DISTfUCT. 


Many RSths live in the pargana. They are a class of Muealmdn Eijpdts 
of aonje\vhat predatory habite (see next page), 

lleacl-ijnartera of the pargana also on the Sotra. The village was estab¬ 
lished in “A. D.” 1832 by two Bika Rajpdts, and 
ARTiAs ABH. called Alwana. It subsequently became fiscal 

(khtliBa), and Maharija Ratan Singh named it after bis son Sardftr Singh. 
Suratgarh district, east of Sirdargarh and west of Bhatner or Haudman- 
garh, formerly, according to the Darbdifs report, 
called Sodawati, being part of the territory occupied 
by the Sodi Rdjpiifcs, who were supplanted by the Bhattis. 

A little wheat and barley is produced in this pargana when the rains are 
abundant, and the grazing is very good. The houses are numbered at 1,978, 
and the population estimated at 10,000. 

Head-quarters of the pargana of the same name on the Sotra. It was 
founded by one Raghilnath Singh, who had a fort 
there. In Sambat 1862 (A. D. 1815) Mahdrdja 
Siirat Singh took possession of it, and built a fort there which he named after 
himself. * 

The village contains about five hundred bouses, chiefly Jits, Brahmans, 
and Kbatris. It is one hundred and fifteen miles north-east-by-north, of 
the city. 

HAMCMisoABH B18TSICT Or . Hanfimaugarh or Bhatner district com- 

BUntuw. prises— 


ScEATOABn. 


110 village*, 

1,715 honed*, 

1,693 plough*, 

10,648 luhamtant* (according to darb&r report), 

19,690 cattle (including sheep and goat*). 

The old bed of the Kagar, which crosses the district and on which the 
fort and head-quarters station is situated, sometimes contains water in the 
rains, after which some wheat pnd barley is produced. 

lisbaiiis, J4ts, Baths and Johyas are the principal inhabitants. ■ 

Sajj4 is an important article of manufacture in about twenty villages to 
the north of the district. 

Ihe Bhatner fort has attained great historical celebrity from its position, 
being in the route of invasion from Central .Asia to India. 

I am informed by Mr. Oliver, late Deputy Commissioner of Sirsa, that 
Bhatner, Abor, Bbatindi, and Sirsa, situated at the angles of a nearly square 
fi^re with a side about fifty miles long; each had a fort on the same plan and 
of the same dimensions, and thus was formed a "quadrilateral" in the path 
of any invader from the north-west. 

The " T6rikh Hind" speaks of Bhatner having been taken by MahmiSd of 
Ghazni in 1001; and Tod speaks of its having been attacked by Tlmdr. It 
seems probable that he left a Tartar Cbagitai noble in charge of it, who was 
expelled by Bhattfs from Mdrot and Phulra under one Bersf; but whether the 
place its name originally from them or from one Raja Bharat is a moot 
^int [Hw/ir Gazetteer). General Cunningham, who, with the late Colonel 
Jackson, was employed as Commissioner in A. D. 1847 to determine the north- 

Iw^dar}' of Bh4walpur and Bfkdnfr, states that Bhatner was taken by 
Kheta Kondhalat in Sambat 1854 (A. D. 1527) from Sada Chdyal Sijput, 
Of which clan no mention is made by Tod. In Sambat 1606 (A. D. loAS))— 
toese dates do not exactly tally with those of the Kiyant—Mirz4 Kamriii, 
Diotncr of Hmnaydn, assaulted and took the fort, on which occasion Khetsi 
wtth five thousand Rajputs was slain, though Kamran was subsequently 


WNtSf/f 
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hy Rdo Jets^ of Bikaoir. Piroz Cbayal had meanwhile recovered 
, and the Rio therefore sent his son^ Thakiir Si, to retake it. The rest 
of the Commissioner’s abstRvet of the history of Bhatner, which was derived 
from two different Persian manuscripts, one of which was obtained from a 
Saiyad, the descendant of the ancient Kizas of Bhatner, tallies generally with 
til® “Kiyant,” with wliich the above too does not materially differ. The Com¬ 
missioners examined the earliest deed produced referring to Bhatner, namely the 
imperial firman under which Rii Singh of Bfkanir held the pargaua from 
Akbar. The annual value of Bhatner was noted at about nine lakhs of d^ms 
The southern point of the Labor Siibah which adjoined Bhatner was as 
appeared from an examination of the “ Ain Akbari,” on the danda or old 
bank of the Satlaj; and the accounts of Rdja Anup Singh’s time which the 
Commissioners saw also show that the western boundary of the pargana was 
then the said danda. 


When Raja Audp Singh visited the pargana in Sambat 1742, a bard, 
one Karam Sandu, recited a poem before him, which specified the extent of the 
pargana and gave the names of the villages inhabit^ at that time as 241 in 
number. The bard received in rent-free grant the village of Luddua on the 
old l»d of the Sotra, and his descendant produced the poem before the Com¬ 
missioners. General Cunningham has allowed mo to examine the poem, which 
describes the pargana as reaching six “jojans” (42 miles) north of Bhatner fort 
twelve “jojans” (84 miles) we8t,22kos (44 miles) east, and 12 kos (24 miles) 
south. The sites of a very large number of the villages are still known. 


_ The Johiyas are Bdjpdts (and not Jats as supposed by Tod) of a very 
ancieut and powerful stock indeed, once known as Yaudheyas, who probably 
contended with Alexander, before whose time they were, it is believed, estab¬ 
lished on the banks of the Satlaj. Yaudheya coins as old as the first century 
of the Christian era have been found near that river (Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography, Vol. 1, p. 245). The Johiyas are by no means now extinct, as 
Tod imagined; many of them are Musalmfins, but some in the Sirs^ 
^strict, Mr. Oliver tells me, are still Hindiis. According to General Cun- 
ingham* they formerly held much of the country west and south-west of 
Bhatner, and their chief places were Khdrbilra, Sabfinkot, and Badopul, which 
the Rfithors took from them. There are three sections of the tribe—the 
Admera and Lakvira, who are settled on the banks of the Satlaj, and the 
Madfaera, who, together with the representative of the House of Madhu, the 
founder of the clan, are for the most part subjects of the H(k4nfr state. The 
boundary of these two divisions is still the bank of the old Satlaj. 

The Bhattis of Bhatner are believed to be Bbattis converted to Islamism, 
and to be descended from Jaisal, who founded Jaisalmir and who is said to 
have been the ancestor, by a left-handed marriage, of the Sikhs of Prtf£14, 
Jind, and Nabhd. 

The R^hts also we said to be converted Rijpiits; they are of four cla^8» . 
two of which claim to be Chohdns, one Tuar, .ind one Saroa. In Hissar^ 
they are known as Pachidas, and their name “ Rath ” signifies cruel. They 
were great marauders and are now pastoral {Hissdr Gazetteer). 

'Hbi, east of Hamim4ngarh, is the pargana granted by the British Qov- 
.j,.y emment to Bfkinir in 1861 for services performed 

during the mutinies. It consists of 42 villages, 
containing 1,936 houses, and, according to the Darb4r, 9,662 inhabitauto. It 

* Rough drsft of « roport on tb« Bikinir sod Bhiwilpur bcunduin. 
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^ jB on the Sotra, and when the rains are good and the river flows and 
joodfl freely, good crops of wheat are subsequently raised. Whett the villagers 
were transferred to Ihkdnfr, the Darb4r disregarded the land revenue settle¬ 
ment made with the villagers, who were the descendants of old soldiers, to 
whom these lands were gniuted after the Pindarf War, and called “sukhlam- 
hnrs"' (see Hiitdr Gateileer). On the villagers complaining the British 
Government represented their grievance, and eventually in 1869 the Political 
Officer of Sujifngarh induced the Darbar to continue the original settlement 
for as many years beyond its term as it had been in abeyance. 

The details furnished are as follow :— 


Men 
Women 
liciy* „ 

Qirlg „ 

There are said to be but 1,107 ploughs— 
Cattle 

Sheep and goats ... 


3,261 

1,613 

1,890 

1.600 


- 6,859 

6,651 


NOBTH-USTSaS SI8TBI0TB. 


This estate, containing in 1870 sixty-nine villages, belonging to the 
Mah^an. thdkur of Bfkduir, at present is sequestrated, 

^ thakur having refused to accept the terms on 

which the Darbar will allow him possession, namely, a ten years’ loose at 
Bs. 200, as commutation for each horse of the eighty-six he used to furnish. 
Mah^ian is seventy miles north-east of Bikiuir. The thdkur and the Darbtir 
have long been on bad terms {v%it page 72). 

Pdgal IB a fief of villages in the western comer 
of the state belonging to an old Bhattf family 
(see page 6). 

%e toim of Pdgal is one of the oldest of these regions. Its fort 
was the north-eastern of the nine strongholds of Mdrd (nau koti Marn H) 
when ffie Pqnwars ruled the desert. The Bbattfs are said to have hold it for 
Tn Vol. II, p. 265, 2ad edition). 

took the fort, and the Pdgal thdkur, often 
rebellmus formerl^y, is now in subjection. Pdgal is famous for its cows. 

iNohar distnct on the north-east border, adjoining the British districts of 

" " . Sirsd and Hissdr, contains 124 villages, in which 

are 8,641 houses and 1,421 ploughs. It is on 
the north-east. 

Head-quarters of the pargana, is ISO miles 
north-east of the city. 

The Bahddran district, adjoining and east of 
Nohar, also on the border, contains by the latest 
accounts— 


Nobiir dutriet 


Noh«r. 


R»bidr«B dutrici. 


Villages _ __ 

Boases 

Ploughs _ 

Men ... 

Women ^ 

nxi r \ T , Total popclaiioji 

Ihe Oswdl Bamyas are those best off. 



19,604 




» miSTffy 
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tt WM formerly the estate of the Sainddaot ‘>rauch of the 

lamily of Kandhal, Bfki’s uncle. After prolonged contest?, with the Darliir 
the thakur was finally dispossessed in A. D. 1818. * 

The SikhSj who the th/ikur had called in, were then occupying the district 
and after their expulsion it remained for four years in the hands of the British 
Government as security for payment of the cost of the army employed in 
reducing the rebels of Bikdnir. ■' ^ ^ 

The mjgarh district, which financially is the most productive in the 
state, is called also the Ptinian pargana after the elan 


EaSTBBN DlSTBtOIS. 7;, , .-7- ,, - 

Bajgsrh district. '^“O chiefly Cultivate it. It is situated on the 

easternmost comer of the state. 

It is said to contain— 


Village* 

Houses 

Ploughs 

Souls 


167 

6.391 

3,662 

25.124 


® ^*''0 in the district, but the stone is valueless. W/.en 

the rams are heavy, a small stream flows into the pargana from Shekhiwitl. 
and 13 utilized for irrigation. ' 

The headquarters of the pargana, and 160 miles east-by-north of tho 
Eijgarh. Bfkinfr. It has sometliing under 900 houses 

■ and a population of 3,800. The town was founded by 

Raja Gaj Singh in Sambat 1822 and named after his son Riij Singh. A fort 
was built under the RAjii’s orders by his minister Mahta Bakhtawar Singh. 

ginkjjo, Kajgarh is the seat of a th^kur possessing 

2) villages. It contains 400 houses. 


In R^jgarh is the residence of a thfikur po8,?e86ing 
16 villages. 


AjltpUr*. 

The Beni district lies west of Kajgarh. It has, it is said, 127 villages, 
B«n£ dirtrict. containing 3,900 houses, a population of 22, 236, and 


3,587 ploughs. 

Head-quarters of the district of Rend, and distant 136 miles east-by- 
Henf. north of BlkAnir. It contains 2,000 bouses The town 

is said to have been founded by one R4j4 Ronf Pil 
some thousands of years ago. In the time of Jaawant Singh, the last of Renf 
P£l’s race, the country was ruined by seven consecutive famines, and the 
CbAyal Rdjpdts took possession of it: them the Rtithors under Bfkd expelled, 
and the district was added to the territory of that leader. Mabiniji Gaj Singh 
was born at Roni, which is now looked upon as an auspicious spot for births. 
Mahir^ji Sdrat Singh built the present fort at Benf. There are some 
"chhatris” (cenotaphs) and a handsome Jain temple built in Samhnt 999 
(A.D. 942) so solidly that the masonry is aa strong now as when new. Its 
Srf Puji or priest gets a small allowance from the Darbdr. The town contains 
1,109 houses and a population of 5,500 persons. An annuiil fair takes place 
at a temple of Ramdeo’s built by one Rakhi Singh in Sambat 1875 (A.D. 
1818). 

There are ten considerable villages in Reni— 


.Jasrksar. 

Dodbara. 

Gangir 

Zaltiria. 

Lohaiia. 

Rijpuri. 


Changnl, once the Beat of a rival Itaji of 
Bi'feAnfr (»eo History, p. 37). 

Bfaujav's*. 

Ganthfl. 

HarpaUar. 
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Jaai^a,,,. on the 5th of each month a small fair takes place at a shrine. 

The Chtfrti district has thirteen villa-jes, containing-, 
it is said,— 


Churtl district. 


Houses ~ 

Men 

Women 

Kine 

Buffaloes 

Horses 

('ameis 

Stiecp and goats ... 
Wells ~ 

Tanks 


2,142 

7,424 

6,377 

4 , 0 ( J 4 

301 

26 

821 

2,662 

26 

2 


The principal villages of the pargana are— 

(1) Eatangarh, (2) Eatia, (3) Bdtia, 
(4) Eindaar, (6) Gh&soli. 


The headquarters of the district of the same name is said to have been 
founded by Chohar Jat two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Chdrfi. Chohar possessed the other twelve villages of the district 

as well, and paid revenue to the Imperial Subaddr of Hissdr. He is said to 
have been killed at village Sdntim in Kent, and to have been succeeded by bis 
brother, Dildwar, who fell fighting with KdndhaTs descendant, Mivlde. Mdlde’s 
successor, Kbushdl Singh, is said to have built the fort in Sambat 1796 
(A.D. 1789), and to have added to the prosperity of the town by giving 
refuge to the Banyias of Fatahpur when they fled from the extortions of 
Ndhar Singh Shekhdwat, the conqueror of the Kdim Khdnis rulers of Fatahpur 
in the present Sikar territory. 

The Chdru thdkurs were constantly contending with the Darhdr, and in 
Sambat 1870 (A. D. 1813) the then thdkur being besieged by a rdj force 
and reduced to great straits swallowed a diamond and died from the effects 
{vide History, p. 69), and Chtfrd fell into the hands of the Darhdr. 

The successor of the thdkur just mentioned recovered his estate by the 
aid of the Pinddri leader, Amir Khdn. But the Darhdr, assisted by a British 
force, finally took possession in A.D. 1818. In A.D. 1864 the thdkur 
again surprised and seized the fort, killing the rdj ofllcial in ch^e; but he 
was immediately ousted, and surrendered to a British oflicer. Since then his 
family, the Banirot section of the Kdndhlots, have been out of possession, and 
the fort is occupied by a hundred and fifty horse and foot and two guns 
belonging to the Darhdr. Several trade lines converge at Chiird, namely, those 
between the British districts to the east and Jodhpur and Bikanir, so that 
it is for Bikdnfr a mart of importance. 

A traveller approaching from the Shekhdwdti side does not, owing to 
intervening sand hills, see the town till close to it, when the bright white 
chhatris, the large houses, and other signs of wealth and comfort, together 
with the trees which grow in the town, have a most grateful aspect after 
the dreary waste previously passed through. It contains more than two thousand 
houses, several fine chhatris, and magnificent wells, and has some wealthy 
residents. 


The Siqdngarh pargana is the only one regarding which it has been possi- 
. ble to obtain full and pretty reliable information 

g»r winct, consequence of a political officer having been 

resident there. It comprises two hundi-ed and ten towms and villages, of which 


) 
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^ ith the exception of the town of Siljingarh and the villages of Chipar and 
_ iriba, which have been acquired by the Darbar, belong to the Bid^wat thakurs 
Those villages in which the principal thakurs reside, namely, Malsisar, Bidisarj 
Gopilpura. Chii-wfe, Kanwiri Kurd, Sobhagdesar, Harasar, Loha, Kanota, and 
Sdndwa all have a masonry fort and a shop or two and a "chhatri,"' or 
perhaps two or three. Sandwa has something of a bazaar; the others, with 
the exception of those to be mentioned below, are mere collections of huts, 
with here and there a “dhdikot” or fort of sand supported by phoff stems! 
This tract is often termed " Bidawdtj," which includes, however, j^rtangarh not 
properly in the pargana. The district is ten kos from north to south and 
twenty-four kos from east to west. It adjoins the parganas of Chdrd and the 
"chiras” of Rdjfliad and Jasrdsar and Gosainsar, and stretches for twenty-five 
kos along the Marwdr and Jaipiir borders. 


It is remarkable as containing a strip of country ten kos long by four 
kos broad, and extending northwards from the town of Siijdngnrh, wherein 
water is near, often very near, the surface j and nowhere in the pargana is it 
necessary in search of water to delve down to the depths at which it is found 
in other parts of the state, for it is always to be obtained within a hundred 
and fitly feet from the level of the ground. Another noticeable feature is the 
eight or nine rocky hills scattered over the district, which relieve the eye 
wearied with the expanse of sand or sand hillocks. In one of these hills, near 
the village of Daiiba, copj^r ore is found, but the mine is not rich enough to 
repay working it. Two hills of the group near Gopalpdra have shrines upon 
them ; they are of granite, and attain a height of seven or eight hundred feet 
above the plain. Under one of them once nestled the very ancient town of 
Bronpur, celebrated in the early history of the district and said to have been 
founded by Drona, the tutor of the Pdndds. 

Besides the towns and forts about to be mentioned, it is only necessary to 
speak of the lake of Chapar. Like all “ sars" or lakes in the sandy tracts, it 
is formed by a depression which receives the drainage of the surrounding 
country, and is about three kos long by a kos broad. In its neighborhood salt 
deposits are found in a smaller hollow, and about twenty-five tons of salt is 
produced in an average year; but it is of an inferior quality, bitter and only 
fit for tanning or other antiseptic purposes. In yearn when the rains arc favor¬ 
able, and the lake extends beyond its usual bed, wheat is sown as the water 
dries off, and pretty good crops are sometimes raised. A smaller quantity is 
produced at a few villages where irrigation is possible. The excellent grazing 
round the lake has been already mentioned. 

Though trees are scarce throughout the district, there are signs that, if 
protected, they could be advantageously raised. At the village of Lotsar 
tkuham grows spontaneously, and at Sdjdngarh there is at least one fairly 
fine tree of that kind. 


Lime-stone is plentiful in many localities, but it is often soft and does 
not make good lime. Sandstone is found in one or two localities, and granite 
at Gop4lpura; but the former will not form slabs, and tire latter is too full 
of flaws to be cut. 


Bkarit is the commonest grass of the pargana. Cattle are not so 
numerous as in the country to the north and west, nor are sheep as plentiful 
as in the country round Bikanir. Jats and GiSjars are the chief graziers. 
The cattle of the town of Sdjangarh, which I mention as a specimen, are 
estimated at 200 buffaloes and 800 cows and bullocks, 350 camels, and 
300 sheep. 
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^tliatiffarh was foundetl by Mal.ardja Sint Siagh, wlio in or aboiif, the 
year 1835 took for the purpose sonic small villages' 
SdjSngarl.. Mirwir border {rc.>. the S^ndwa tMkar, 

indemnifyiiig the latter by a grant elsewhere. Inducements to settle in the 
new town were held out to merchants, who received land on favorable terms, 
and some were excused the payment of '^bach ^ or house-tax, graduated 
according to means; indeed, the wealthiest Seth in the town pays none at 
the present day. 

The cultivators, too, hold their lands on terms more advantageous, or at 
least nominally so, than those in the surrounding thdfeur villages, where it is 
not unusual to find a J5t paying his landlord Rs. 20 for a hundred hlgb^s in 
addition to a fourth of his crop. 

The “ chhattls paim " or thirty-six castes which collectively form Hindd 
.society are said to be all represented in Sdj4ngarh. The total number of houses 
is about a thousand, and as reliable general statistics of p<)pulation are not pro¬ 
curable, at least in detail, I take the opportunity of giving a specimen of the 
different castes resident in a Biktinir tgwn. The figures were obtained from an 
intelligent and well informed villager, and are distributed as follow :— 


yBaniu 




BrUhinwis 
Mahosri 

Ssiuogt 

iiggar\r5l4 

Jilt ... — — 

RAjptit — ... .. 

Kaim Kbani (Jtnsfclmin RAjptiU) — 

Vishnu or Sanjogl ~ ... — 

Lohar (hlacksmith) ... 

Gujnr 

Khdti or sutar (carpenter) 

Pinkra (cotton cleaner) 

Nfigar (indigo dyer) ~ 

ChhipA (cloth printer) — 

Darzi (tailor) ... ... ... - 

SunAr (goldsmith) — 

Manihar (lac-workers) 

Bliobi (washermen) w — •» 

NAl (barbers and cook*) 

BaU! or chamar (these are chiefly weaver* of coarse cloth) 
Kbati k (tanners of sheep and goat skius) 

Kegar (tanners of hides) 

Ten (oil men) ... ... ... - 

DAkot (professional beggars) _ 

NAik - ... ^ .. 

BAori (a low thieving caste; also chaukidars).. 

Mali (gardeners) 

KumhAr (potters) 

Muhammadan fakir „ 

Kalnl (spirit-sellers) _ ™ 

Khatri (a respectable trading casts) — 

Bbangl (sweepers) ... «. 

Mochi (shoemakers) .. 

Sikligar (tinker) 

AMr (a well-known great caste) ... — 

KehAri (oaniel-men) 


100 

15 

85 

46 

100 

«6 

4$ 

(50 

10 

1 

20 

15 

16 
10 
10 

6 

20 

3 

3 

20 

55 

4 
60 
20 
15 

2 

5 

50 

120 

3 

10 

0 

15 

4 
2 
1 


Total 


... 1,0.32 
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Most of the castes are engaged in agriculture; but this is a less iuvitine- 
occupation than the nearness of water to the surface would lead one to expect 
It IS found within a very few feet, but there is not above three feet of sweet 
water. An inch too far and the stratum of pernicious water is topped and the 
well spoilt for all practical purposes. The three feet dimiulshes in the hov- 
weather, and no well can be rapidly worked, because usable water does not tiow 
into It quick enough. Moreover the sweet water is only comparatively so, and 
Its goodness would seem to bo capricious, for the character of a well is found to 
vary. For years it will produce drinkable wafer, then, as though touched bv 
a malicious magician's wand, it will become bra<'kish and useless, and again 
r^over its former character after a time. Large wells, worked by bullocks are 
therefore not to be seen, and water is raised from little excavations by means 
of dhenkhes or weighted poles working on an axle. By this means small 
patches of ground can be irrigated and little crops of barley or vegetaldes 
rmed, indeed; wells which one year nourished and brought to niaturi^ croiis 
of barley, sometimes appear the next year to burn up the young plants. 

Ibe well-to-do traders are about a hundred in number, and there are a 
few of considerable wealth. The situation of Sujangarli on the tmde route 
from Bhiw4ni to Pali, Jodhpur, Ajmlr, &c., and between Bikdnir and Jaipur, 
gives it advantages as a dopdt. There is a small export of cloth ami leather, 
which are manufactured in the town. The bazaar contains three hnndrtKl 
shops of various kinds, and there are almost four huudred masonry houses in the 
town, which is supplied with red sandstone from quarries about two kos off, 
across the Mirwar border, near Ladnii. Soa limestone is abundant near 
the toivn. 


A British post office is established at Sdj^ngarh. 

The “ chhatris ” are the only buildings at all ornamental; of these there 
are six—the cenotaphs of mahfijans. The gardens are miserable affaire, consist¬ 
ing of an enclosure with a few ill-grown hair trees and a ihkham or two. 
1 ho latter, however, here and there, have attained respectable dimensions. The 
town contains two mosques, four dharms£las, and twenty-seven temples as 


Vishnu 

DevI 

Mahatlco and Oaneaii 
U^niiman 
Ihtmdcxyi 
Santchaji 
Bhaironji _ 

Jain teinplea m. 


... 8 
... 2 

_ 1 

.- 6 


2 

2 



Totai «. 27 


A substantial bungalow, built in 1868 for the political officer located at 
Sujaugarh in that year, stands on a sand mound west of the town. 

Siijiingarb fort belongs to the Darbar, and is occupied by the Hdkim or 
principal officer of the pargana and his office. It is not on an eminence and 
has no scarped moat, though it has something of a “ dhdlkot " round it. It 
contoins two guns (4-pouiKlers). It is about two hundred feet squ.are and 
its walls are five or six feet thick, the facing at least being of good masonry. 
It is said to have been originally built by the Tliakur of Sandwa at the cost 
of the price of a horse, which, judiciously exchanged in prosperous times for 
three thous.and niaunds of bdjra, enabled him during a subsequent famine to 
employ the hungry and build the fori. It was altered aud improved by 
Mabarsjd Sdnit Singh. 


r 


There are two DarWr forts here, both built by Maharajd Sifrat Singh. 
Neither have moats nor are of much strength. The smallest and least substan¬ 
tial is on elevated ground; the other is somewhat larger than the Siijiiiigarh 
fort, which in height and thickness of walls it resembles. There are guns 
in the forts, which are at present held by Jet Singh of Duudlod, grantee of 


Katdngarh. 


liatAngarh, which I notice here as being in Bidawdti though not in Siij^n- 

lutnnffarh. bounded on the site of a 

village named KolAsar by Mahdr^jd Siirat Singh 
at the end of the last century. It was improved by Mahdraj£ Ratan Singhj 
who gave it his name. The number of houses is 1,200, and the character of 
the population may be assumed to correspond with that of Siijdngarh, than 
which, however, it is somewhat wealthier. 


There are two or three very rich men in the town, and about twenty more 
than well-to-do, besides many prosperous traders. The Aggarwflas are the 
most numerous class. The Oswals, which come next, have about a hundred 
houses. At present the town is not so thriving as it was, in conseiiuence of 
the bankruptcies which have of late years occurred in the great commercial 
cities of India, and which affected the most remote towns. The bazaar is 
straight and broad. In and near the town there are about ten masonry tanks 
and twenty wells, some very handsome and adorned with “ chhatris.” 

Water is more than a hundred feet below the surface, but it is very good, 
and frona thirteen of the wells vegetable gardens are irrigated. 

There is one Jain temple in the town and fifteen Vishnu and Shiv, of 
which the former predominate. The stone need is granite from Raghdnathgarh 
in Sikar of Shekhawati, which adjoins. Tlie British post office established here 
receives and despatches about two hundred letters a day. The town and its 
land are at present held in grant by Jet Singh, Thakur of Ddudlod in Shek- 
h4wati, who is a relative of the late MahMJfi Sardar Singh of Bikinir. 

A number of wealthy Seths live here, chiefly Oswils, of whom there are 
Bfdiaar. ® hundred and fifty houses. Of Aggarwdl^s there 

are about twenty houses. Perhaps thirty of these 
are rich men. Bfd^ar is not a place of manufacture or much trade. The 
bazaar contains about a hundred shops, and there are seven or eight temples 
and almost as many “ chhatris.'^ Water is obtained at about a hundred feet; it 
is fairly good. Inferior sand and lime-stone is obtained in the neighborhood. 
There is a British post office at Bidasar. 

A village of about two hundred houses and a few shops : eight or ten of the 
Ch4par. houses are of masonry. The place was founded in 

Mah^rij^ Rat^n Singh's time, the land required 
being taken from the Thakur of Ch^rw^ in order to establish a Darbftr breeding 
stud, which however was not done. But, a body of horse are maintained here. 
Good lime-stone, fit for building material as well as mortar, is found near Chdp.ar. 

A village ten kos east of SuJAngarh on the Jaipur border is remarkable 
for a shrine of Hindm4u, which has considerable 
repute and attracts pilgrims to its meias on the 
full moons of K&rtik and Baisakh from distant places. Its trees and arcades 
arc spoken of with admiration by the people of the eountiy. 

Ihe Sardar Shahr district west of Beni is said to contain 93 villages, R,953 
SinUr Simhr (lieuict. houses, and 2,474 ploughs. The S4ran Jits are 
,, the principal inhabitants of this region, which is 

called BharUtia from the quantity of the “ bharnt" gross which grows there. 
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villages are very small; large cattle arc not numerous, but sheep ami 
goats are bred largely. 

In the above computation the two “chiras” of Rajahad and Khejrau 
are comprised, as well as Sardar Shahr proper. 

The headquarters of the pargana. It was named after the late Mahdr^ja 
Sirdar Shahr Sardar Singh, who before his accession built a fort 

here, and called the town which grew up near it 
Sarddr Shahr. There are said to be men of wealth in the town. It has a 
few tanks, which are filled in the rainy season, and the water lasts a while, 

Blkanir dutrict Bfkiiuir district or tehsH comprises what is called 

the Ranch un pargana, together with villages from 
other “ chiras.'" 

TKv.nfr Pit. Bikanir was founded by Bfk/l in Sam- 

nu. mr city. j j ^ ^ dcUils.] 

Since its foundation it has more than once been plundered by Jodhpur 

General deMription. following 

description is a somewhat modified extract from 

“ Thornton’ t Gazetteer — 

“ The city is situated in a singularly desolate and slightly elevated spot, 
“ the soil being hard, stony, and totally unfit for cultivation. Viewed from 
“ sorne points it presents the appearance of a great and magnificent city, having 
“ a fine wall surmounted by many round towers and crowned with the usual 
“ Indian battlements. So imposing is its appearance that, when approached 
“ in A, D. 1808 by Elphinstone^s mission, there were disputes among bis 
followers whether it or Dehli wa.s the more extensive. Some high houses 
" and temples rising above the ramparts and the striking outline of the lofty 
'■ part add to the impressive appearance of the place. 

" The wall is three and a half miles in circuit, built wholly of stone with 
“ fine gates and three sally ports. It is six feet thick and from fifteen to 
" thirty feet high, including a parapet six feet high and two feet thick, the 
“ breadth of the terreplein varying from two to four feet. The names of the- 
“ gates are— 


" Kot. 

“ Jichdsar. 

“ Natbdsar. 

“ Siwal. 

“ Goga. 

“ Hammalon-kf-b4ri (the Porter’s Gate). 

" Uston-ki-bdri (the Builder’s Gate). 

" Kassaion-ki-barf (the Batcher’s Gate). 

“ There is a ditch ou three sides only, the ground on the southern face of 
" the city being intersected by deep ravines, which have broken up the whole 
“ plain in that quarter. As the soil is ‘ kankar ’ or calcareous conglomerate 
“ intermingled with siliceous pebbles, the sides of the ditch, though not lined 
“ with masonry, are nearly perpendicular , the depth is about fifteen feet, the 
“ breadth twenty feet, the interval betwe<,-n the wall and tie ditch from twenty 
to thirty yards j but in some places the excavation has been quite filled up 
“ and obliterated.” 

The interio’- exhibits an appearance rather flourishing, there being many- 
good house.-,, faced with rod sand-stone, richly carved. Dr. Moore, Superin¬ 
tending Surgeon, observes that the carved buildings are more numerous in 
Bikduir than iu any of the Rajput capitals. The tracery is called “ khuda ”■ 
or "manbat.” No houses art worth more than Re. 50,000, aud the 
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are situated in narrow dirty lanes where they c'n scarcely he seen. 
The }X)orer kind of houses are hesnieared with a sort ot reddish clay, 
abundant in tlie ravines near tho city, which gfives the place an appeuraTice of 
neatness and uniformity, the walls being all red and the doors and windows 
white. There are distinct wards or sub-divisions allotted exclusively to 
the r(>f<pcctive trades and crafts.'” 

Dr. Moore, already quoted, remarks a.s follows regarding the interior of 


the city;— 

“ To the north and north-east within the walls there are large open 
" spaces, not yet built over, or with only small houses here and there. 
“ Penetrating further, the more deuscly-populafed portion of the town is 
" reached, and this, from the extreme irregularity of the streets, lanes, and 
“■ spaces defies any clear description. Acquainted as I am with all the 
" capitals of K^jpdtanii and 'with most of the large provincial cities, I can 
“ safely state there is not one vicing with Bit£nir as regards the grotesque 
" irregularity of its thoroughfares. After perambulating the city by both 
" highways and bye-ways, the conclusion was formed that the better way of 
" attempting any description is oommouciag from the centre, or at least 
“ from a Jain temple near enough the middle to deserve tho title of central. 
“ From this temple, or from very near tho spot, five lars:er streets branch 
“ off, which, following a tortuous course and often losing themselves in other 
“ streets or open spaces, ultimately convey the Iwld experimentalist towards one 
'* or other of the large gateways. The crtioked alleys, open spaces, and 
“ narrow lanes between these streets can only bo describe a confused mass, 
" presenting the irregularity which one might imagine they would assume had 
" some Cyclops cast them from the skies, and then rolled them about at 
“ random with the wand of disorder.” 

Tlie details of its population, houses, temples, 
Popuintion, &c. and water-supply are, as represented by the Dur¬ 

bar, as follow ;— 


Inside city. Suburbs. 


Men ... 

10,311 

2,156 

•M ... ... 

12,466 

Women 

11,682 

2,049 

•M 

13,631 

Bovs «. 

4.421 

- 1,063 

•M ... 

6,474 

Girls ... 

3,449 

748 

. 

4,197 




Total «. — 

36,768 

Houses, of which 1,016 





are nuwonry, Ac... 

7,331 

1,470 

... ... 

8,801 

Shops ... 

Temples (large) 

706 

38 


741 

13 


... «. ... 

13 

Mosipios 

14 


... ... - ... 

14 

lETil} 

13 

2.i[ 

22 sweet ■)4Bweetw<'ll8 ■ 
, 2 brackish, j in fort ‘ 

i 41 

Tmiks 

4 


a small tank to west 1 

of city ill Amarsar. J 

• 11 


The most numerous classes are the Bauiyas chiefly Oswils and Mahesn's, 
whose united numbers amount to ten thousand, and Brahmans ■who exceed 
seven thousand, tl>e great majority being Pokarua. The only other class which 
number over one thousand are the Sewaks or servants of the various temples. 
Tho rich families are about sixty in number. These have houses of business 
in from two to uine different centres of trade. Besides these, there are 
s-aid to be in the city several hundred men of position enough to give bills 
of exchange (hdndfs). 
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The rich men are Mahesrfs and Oswals, the former the most numevo\is 
Q'iie important sub>olans to whicii tlie wealthy belong' are— 


Mahetrit. 

Da^u. 

Daru&nC. 

Pu-rall. 

Mintri. 

Batri. 

Laua. 

Jloliota. 

Sadhaoi. 

Mnndra. 

KotAri. 

Kati. 


tVator-iupply, 


1 




Osicdls. 
Dad a. 

Kotarf. 

SothiA. 

Piroiio. 

Sawan SiHha. 
Allan!. 
Bhantia. 
Qolelia. 


The wells inside the city are— 

Birj IjbI Biasunkat aiippliaa the beat water). 
Itagliunath Sagar. 

AciiarajonkA. 

Bhagoro Bioaonka. 

(fern IjAI ditto. 

LBhn] baiyo. 
j' BAlji baiyo. 

Jaf'mau X)A» BiAg (not inaaonry). 

Birth! MaJ Bed. 

HAlgiri. 

Mahta jirA. 

Nawo. 

Kesao Eai. 

.Biuisa (very bad water). 


striking. 


Outside the city the Alak Sagar wellj built by the Alakgj'r sect, is very 
ing. It is tho finest well in the state^ and water is constantly bciu<^ 
drawn from four sides. ° 

Inside the city the Jaisolai and Gharnanda tanks have fairly good 
Tanka. water, the Goga and Faisolfii foul water, which, 

, „ . together with the mud at their bottoms, is only 

used for bmldmg purposes. The Jaisolai and Parsoldi arc masonry, the other 
two“kacha." Outside are— ^ 

Siir Siijfar (the finest at B!k4n!r). 

SahanaHuiai (hundred-bucketed). 

HaraulA! 

Mnndraka. 

' Bakbt Sagar. 

-Modb! Ka. 

Most of the above designations indicate the names of castes of the builders 
both of the tanks and wells. ITie Stir SA^r alone usually retains water for 
six or seven months; the rest are dry a few weeks after the rains; all are 
masonry. Dr. Moore's observations on the water and geology of the citv of 
Bikan ir are as follow:— ^ 

. “ Water at BikAnir is only obtainable three or four hundred feet from the 

' surface. I investigated the material brought up from a well where water 
had first been obtained at the depth of 316 feet,. This well was within 
the city walls at the south-west extremity and in the commencement 
of one of the ravines before described. The strata passed through wa^- 
first a m^s of ‘kankar;' then, a mass of red clay; thirdly, sandstone; and 
lastly, white gntty sand or gravel, the latter consisting of white stones 
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the si*e of a poa to that of au egg, composed of quartz, and although 
not round, yot with surfaces and angles so smooth as to give rise to 
“ tlu> idea that they must at some time hare been exposed to the action of 
“ranning water. Carter, the geologist, has, I believe, expressed the opinion, 
that the whole of this semi-desert portion of Western India did at 
“snnjo time form the bed of an ocean, extending from the present shores of 
the s:a to the line of the Arivalli Range, and the geological character- 
istics shown to exist by the deep wells of Bik^nfr would seem to support 
this opinion. On this point I may also observe that I found an unmistak¬ 
able fossil-shell mark on a stone of the wall of the old fort built by Bikaif 
“ and before alluded to. Although no companion marks were seen in other 
stones examined, yet a more minute and scientific search than I could afford 
would probably prove successful. 

sii^pposed after a knowledge of its source, the 
water of Bfkhnir, if not plentiful, is most excellent in quality. It is cer- 
« f,{ somewhat hard from excess of lime derived from the stratum of 
kankar, but it is otherwise pure and good, and when drawn from the wells 
often presents a temperature of 85° Fahrenheit. Neither does it contain 
organic impunties, or at least only to a small extent, for, contrary to what 
occurs in almost every other part of India with which I am acquainted, the 
wells are carefully covereil and guarded, perhaps not altogether with the 
desire of protecting the wells from the entrance of impurities, but for the 
"exiRtuig necessity of preventing accidents to those drawing water for 
«oociisionally on the rope (raw hide—here used for strength) breaking the 
“leathern bucket has rapidly descended, taking with it (owing to some Mci- 
“ dental entanglement) the person tending the rope at the mouth. But the 
‘‘stone coverings placed over all the wells effectually protects them from those 
impurities so often tainting weU water, and thus serves two useful purposes 
«.,tending to the purity of the water is the absence of the 
bhishtfs massak at Bikdnfr. The water is drawn by bullocks, and it is 
then poured into large ‘gharas' or jars, and taken away on camels, or 
ponies or bullocks, for use. In the cold season it is .sold in the citv at one 
pukka pieo per ‘ghara,' or fifty-six ‘ghar^’ per rupee: in the hot weather it 
IS much more costly. But it escapes the contamination of the never-opened 
and thcreferc never thoroughly cleansed, bhishtiV ‘mas.saks.' The adoption 
of tins Bifcanfr custom elsewhere in barracks or in private houses miu'ht 
perhaps be oouduoive to a better water-supply, and to a diminution of those 
pialadies supposed to be at least sometimes disseminated by the use of 
“ impure water. 

Bi'kdnir water is also farther maintained pure by the absence of 
„ tee custom so prevalent in all other places of washing on the brink, or even 
‘‘m the wells from which drinking water is procured. In Bikanir if a person 
18 told he 13 dirty, he immediately replies that water is scarce; and it may 
(c ^owbted if the great majority of the inhabitants of Bikaulr ever wash 
at all, although some, from religious motives, may perform the motions of 
wasfiing with sand. But this absence of washing, as compared with doin" 
so m the is undoubtedly the least of two evils; so the scarcity (ff 
u r paradoxical as it may appear, to a better supply, for 

“ be tolerated'”^ wells as hourly witnessed at other places would there 

f tanks and wells to Bikanir must be my ex- 

Siod L I a foture 

period be useful for purposes of comparison. 
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The sanitary condition of the city is very bad. A native report says:_ 

Sanitary condition. “People Use earthen vessels as night-^ols, and 

empty them into the streets from the house-tops 
" in the morning regardless of the passers-by.” The condition of the streets 
after a shower of rain may he conceived, and a certain desire on the part of 
the travelled Baniyas for some improvement of this state of things is one 
of the few apparent effects of their knowledge of well-ordered cities, and 
since Captain Burton, Political Superintendent, was at BikAnir, something- has 
lieen done towards keeping the streets clean. 

The institutions, religious and educational, have been already spoken of, 
„ , ... p. 89, 98, and brief notice only is necessary. In 

.tifulir."* “ “■ 1»70 there were twelve « p.at.shdlas” or schools for 

teaching writing and accounts, and lately a larg-e 
Hindi and Urdii school has been established. There are seven Jain monasteries 
(ufiisarfo), which posssess numerous Sanscrit works. Their names are— 


1. —U pasard -bara. 

2. —Acharajji Gachka. 

3. —Chand do. 

4. —Kesso do. 

6.—Lonk do. 

6. —(xidea Lonk do. 

7. —Tappe do. 


None of the monasteries are striking in appearance. 

Nor do any of the temples possess any very striking beauty. Tlie .Tain 
Temples. temple, with its lofty dome (sikri), is conspicuous 

from a distance, and has much elaborate carving. 
The “ Madan Mohan ” is handsomely built; the other large ones are heavy', 
unornamental buildings. The mosques need no notice. ’ 

The wheat and rice, of which about 15,000 maunds are usually imported 
lYade chiefly from Bhawalpur; the better pulses^ 

■ about 2,000 maunds, sugar, 4,000 maunds, and’ 

metals, 200 maunds, from Bhiw^uf in Hissir. 


The opium, worth one and a half lakh, comes from Kotah and Malw^h • 
piece-goods to the value of about a lakh from Deldi, Calcutta, and Bombay ■ 
kfriuA {spices and fruits) about a lakh^s worth from Kabul, vid Bhawalpur 
and the Desert. The exports are about Bs. 25,000 of purifiiKl sugar and 
sweetmeats, a number of blankets, some brass-work, and miscellaneous articles. 

I again quote Dr. Moore, who says : “ Bikanir is famed for the production 

Sugar. '' * beautifully white variety of sugarcandy, 

‘ crystallised on a succession of strings introduced 
" into earthen pots. This we were always informed could only he produced 
“at Bikanir in consequence of some peculiarity of the water, report goinw 
“so far as to assert that the sugar manufacturers were obliged to obtain their 
“ water from one particular well; hut investigation of the process proved 
“this to be totally incorrect. The best sugar is made with rain-water 
“collected and stored for that purjiose, well-water producing an indifferent 
“ variety. It is strange that a locality where rain is so scarce should thus be 
“ the place where rain-water is used for this purpose. But probably the 
“ first sugar made was manufactured rather as a curiosity, jterhaps for the 
“ Chief, and being approved of, the trade has gradually ^sumed its iiresent 
“proportions, the tale about the water being fabricated with the desire of 
"keeping the trade at Bikanir. 
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Bfka'ufruj also fumiid for the raanufiictnre of a fine kind of woollen 
Blunkot* '■'blanket, giving employment to a number of 

"persons. This last doubtless resulted from the 
"distriet, in consequence of the different varieties of minute sweet grasses 
growing in the sand, producing very fine long-woolled shwip. The fine red 
" clay or nnirl found in the neighimrbood has also led to the eatablishmeut 
“of a large number of potteries from which the distant villages are supplied. 
“ lliere are also many stoue-cutters and carvers among the population j and 
“ the city containing the families of numerous Seths, not a few are employed 
“ as domestic servants.'” 

For further particulars regarding trades, .see extract from Captain 
Burton's JU'port in Appendix, in which will be found a return showing the 
and trade custom duties of the city for 1872-73. 

Bound the city are twelve villages, called the “ bdrah bfis,” occupied by 
Suburbs. mails .and low-c.aste people. 

The fort of Bfkiinir, which contains the Mahar^ji's palace, is situated 

Fort »ud pnlace. ^om the Kot gate of the 

city. The palace buildings towering above the 
battlements give the fort an imposing appearance, as already noted. It is 1,078 
yards iu circuit, has two entrances each of which has three or four successive gates 
with different names; and its rampart is strengthened by numerous bastions, 
about forty feet high, and a moat running all round in a direction parallel to 
the curtains without following the curve of the bastions. The ditch is thirty 
feet wide at the top but narrow at the bottom, and twenty or twenty-five feet 
deep.'**' 

'I'bc fort was built in Snmbat 1645 by Rajli Rfii' Singh fvide p. 29). It 
iias been ineffectually besieged several times but has never been taken, I 
believe, though the old fort once was. Tie palace buildings have been 
raised bit by hit by successive rajds, nearly every one of whom has contributed 
something. 

The elephants and horses are, as is usual in a Riijpdt fort, just under the 
l>alaco windows, and one passes partly through the stables in going to visit the 
Muhariya. 

'Phe old fort, built by Bfkii, is.picturesquely situated on some high rocky 
01 ,j grrouud, surrounded by ravines, outside the southern 

wall of the city. It is small, and is now more 
a shrme than a fort: within it are the cenotaphs of Bika and hie successors, 
Ldukaranji and Jet Singh, together with some of less note. The place 
is called “ Bikaj'-ki-Tekri.” Inscriptions record the dates of the funerals 
and the number of “satis” at each. The original stones were for the 
most part renewed by MahardJ^ Itatdn Singh, but two of the old ones are 
remaining. 

The cremation tank of Bikanir since the time of Jet Singh, the grandson 
Wert Kiind or Devi SAgar. situated three miles east of the city. On 

each side of the tank are ranged the cenotaphs of 
twelve chiefs from Kalidn Singh to Hatan Singh. Several of tliem are fine 
f are graceful pillared domes: the material is the red sandstone 

or Khdri and Mahraim niorhle for the commemorative stones, on which .ore 
sculptured in bass-relief the mounted figure of the chief, and on foot, standing 
m Older ot precedence before him, the wives, and behind and below him the 
concubmes who mounted his funeral pile. The date, names of the dead, and iu 

Bikinithe architect and Engineer who built the fort ia atiU rosijent at 
Btkimr. I luy prcaei v.- aa an har-looui their ancestOM yard measnre. 


some eases a tine of Sanskrit besides is inscribed. The “ satis ” up to the time 
of GaJ Singh average over twelve to each chief, and on Zorawar Singh's pile 
the largest number of women, nha., twenty-two, were burnt. 

ft is remarkable that his immediate successor, Gaj Singh, who died in 
A. D. 1789, had no “ sati,” and only two persons were subsequently burned 
alive. Both of these cremations are remarkable. The one as being tho i.'ist 
distingi'ished “salf” in Bikdnlr, and consequently the one whose shrine is the 
most honored. Sho was an TJdepdr prinoeas, named Dip Kan war, the wife of 
Mahariija Sdrat Singh's second son Moti Singh, who died in Sambat 18S2 
(A. D. 1825). People still speak of the courage and devotion her bearing 
showed as she wended her way with uncovered face to the burning place; and 
a numerously attended fair in her honor annually takes place in the month of 
Bhadon ('August) at Devf Kdnd. The other was that of a man, named 
SangrSm Singh, who became " sato" with tho corpse of RSI Singh in A. D. 
1789. When surprise at the fact of a man’s taking the place of a wife is 
expresstid, one is informed that sex has nothing to do with the matter —that 
it is a question of pure love; and an anecdote is told of a camel following 
its dead m;ister to the burning place, lying down on the pile beside him, 
and becoming " satl ” Tho female “ satis " are far from all being tho wives of 
those with whom they were burnt. Besides Rinls, there are mistresses of the 
first grade (kbawas), those of an. inferior one (p^trs), attendants of Ranis 
(Sahelis), and handmaids (kam'zaks) of mistresses. 

Not far from the tank there is a palace for the convenience of the chief 
and his ladies when they have occasion to attend ceremonies at Devf Kdnd. 
The whole zanani sometimes goes in procession to worship at Devi Kilnd, 
where, too, the tonsure of the chief’s sons takes place. 

About twenty miles south-west of the city is a favorite place of resi- 
Ga'nor dence of Blk4n(r chiefs. It was founded by Mabdrilja 

Gaj Singh. Something has been said of the tank or 
lakelet imder “ Lakes." The palace or the tank was gnsatly added to by the 
late Mahdrdja Sarddr Singh, who spent large sums of money on it. It has 
little beauty. Its garden is stocked writh orange trees and pomegranates, and 
ornamental shrubs and fruits are produced. There are boats on the water; wild 
ducks are numerous in the cold-weather, and wild pigs lie on the banks. A small 
masonry bnng;^ow, for the convenience of the late Maharajd's European surgeon, 
is situated beside a little tank. (See remarks at page 82). 

Situated about twenty-five miles south-west of the city, is remarkable for 
its tank and fair, and it is sacred as having been the 
residence of a teacher, called " Muni Kapal Alunji,” and 
as possessing a temple built by another Muni by name Dhnni Nath. There 
are numerous ghats shaded by “ plpal " trees and piers round and in the tank, 
the water of which would be clear but for the ablutions of multitudes. The 
fair takes place in October, when there is most water in the lake. 


APPENDIX I 


NOTES ON BrKANrE CUSTOMS AND TRADE COMPILED FROM 
CAPTAIN BURTON’S REPORT FOR 1872-73. 


The “ mand{ " revenue coneiets of the following sources of income:—(I) customs and 
certain other tares on trade; (2) “ hhola” or tax on tho adoption of a son; (3) “ chouth 
zamin ” or tax on the sale of land in towns; (4) “ gaimdl” or proceeds of unclaimed property. 
The “inandi ” establishments are located at the capital and in tahsil stations. In the tahsils 
the dei>artment is presided over by the tahsilddr or o4kim. At Bik&nir there is a special officer 
in charge, under tho designation of “ havilddr mandl,” who has an establishment of assist- 
auta, oleiks, peons, weighmen, Ac., the cost of which is Rs. 351-15-6 per month at Bikiinir 
and Rs. 71^10-6 for the tahsils. There are forty “ ohaukis” (or custom posts) attached to 
the city " mandi.” 

Tho p^cipal items under the head of " Customs ” are the import, export, and transit 
duties. The principal commercial lines now followed are— 

Prom Delhi vid Bhiwinf in Hiss&r (the great Eastern mart for Rujput&n&) to Rdjgarh 
in Bikdnir, whence two lines proceed, one to Bfkdnir Citj' rid Reni, the other vi& Clnird, 

Trsedt, trsde, aoU imports. ^ Nfgor, Jodhpdr, and 

Pall in Marwar. This last is the most important tbrongli 
route in Hknuir. By it are conveyed from British territory sugar in various shapes, 
English piece-goods, Benkres silks, brocfides, cloths, Dehli tnrlians, gold and silver lace 
groceries, grain (particularly rice from Dehli), glass-ware, metals, precious and other, gold 
and silver thread, shoes, presei'ves, pickles, and sberbete. 

From Bhdwalpur viS Mojgarh and Pdgal (whence a line branches off to Jaisalmir) come 
K&bul fruits, furs, horses, carpets, woollen cloths, drugs, grain, and groceries to the city of 
Bik&nir, whence some go on to Phalodi and other places in Mkrwdr. 

With Jaipdr there is a considerable import trade in Singdnfr cloth, Sangdnfr paper, 
Singhana carts, cotton, iron oooking-utensils, precious metals, precious stones, fruits, vege¬ 
tables, (fcc. V 

From Kotah and the country south of Ajmfr come vii Mdrwdr, opium, " 41” (dye), 
“ chfirias" (a kind of long scan), Mew4r molasses, Beii4rcs raw sugar, tobacco, Biirhinpdr 
and Ifvdi rabad cotton and silk fabrics (some worked in gold and silver, such us “ ohurfas,”- 
“ mandils,” “ selas”), “ dopattAs,” “ woiuen’.s sdrls ” (or scarves), Gujarat brocades, “ rol) " (a 
i-ed powder for t(k4s), ivory, dates, cocounnts, iron goods, Ujjain snuff, rose perfumes, lietel, 
leaves, &c. 

Prom MArwAr, JodhpiSr turbans, Mertia “ kh&sa pankbAs,” and ivory pankbA handles, 
MakrAna marble and marble articles, NAgor ivory-work and metal vessels. 

Imported ^in comes chiefly from SirsA and Fszilka on tho Satlej and from SirsA also 
comes much ghf. 

Salt and cattle from Marwar; “ MultAnf mitti ” frojn Meth in BikAnfr; sngareandy 
wool, woollen fabrics, “ smif ” from the desert to the north; 

Transit, tr»d«, and exports. • (vury bracelets gilded in BikAnlr, raw hides, and’’chhagale” 
or small leather water-bags made at Reni; and occasionally ghi and after a good harvest 
bajrA and moth to MArwar are the chief exports. Much of the “ Multani mittf" goes to 
Sinsa, with which place and FAzilka nu '.!• Satlej u good deal of business is done, chiefly in 
wool, which is of superior quality. 








( J42 ) 

Sfmbhav. Phalodi, Didw&m. in «>« 9'^ 

liar class of fakirs, oailed tliii Biwana fakirs, a Sikh sect 
Trsdcra. £pq^ the PAoj^U distio^uiBhed hy^ theix head-dress of pea- 

cock featheto, are the principal traders. Tl.oy also trade by the BMwdni and M6rw&r fine, 
on which, however, Aggarw&lA* are e^d to do most Wm^e. Jiuhana Brahmans, so called 
from their village Mnfl^r near Phalodt m MirwAr, are mo^y found on the PhaJodi, Bhawal- 
pdr, and Sirsi mates. Chdrans, too, are great traders. They and the Biwfinfi, faWrs are 
allowed a remission of bne*fourth the usual tfuetom dues. 

Traders prefer the Blkinlr route between Bbiwani and MarwAr to the Shekh&wAti one, 
* because in ShebbawAti enstom-does are exacted by many 

The ShekWwnu route. tbAkurs, whereae by Btkanir the dues are settled onoo for ail 

at EAigarli or Siiiangarh. A complete return of custoins-dues and trade not being avail¬ 
able, the following return of the city “ mandt" or market for 187S-73 (Sambat 1929) is 
alone given. 

M 
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Relvm »hov>ing the Importe and Erporta of the Bikdnir City Mandi for the Sambat year 11(29 (A, B. 1872-78^. 


No. 

NaMMOF ABTICI.S8. 

Qcaotitt. 

Value. 

Batiu. 

Amount collected. 

Grand Total. 

KRMARKa. 

Camel¬ 

loads. 

Msnnds. 

Per 

Rate. 


Imports. 




Rs. 

A, 

p. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Be. A. 

p. 



1 

BiM, moth, gnwar, ftc. ... 


17,189 

... 

265,000 

0 

0 

Camel. 

1 8 

0 

20,411 16 

0 



2 

Wo^t, barley, graiu, &c. 

... 

6,845 


106,900 

0 

0 


2 4 

0 

12,026 4 

0 



a 

Mtiug (puUe)\ nrad 

... 

1,855 

.. 

20328 

0 

0 


1 7 

0 

1,947 13 

0 



4 

Rice (Imt sort), kamod 


463 

... 

28,100 

0 

0 


4 3 

0 

1,934 10 

0 



a 

Tfl (oil seeds) 


1,191 

... 

47,640 

0 

0 


2 4 

0 

2,679 4 

0 



e 

Kal^ ohdnk (lime) 


75 

... 

1.600 

0 

0 

H 

0 16 

0 

70 6 

0 



7 

Film (onions) 


187 


1,870- 

0 

0 


0 9 

0 

96 8 

0 



8 

Sajji^MKls) 


800 

... 

2,000 

0 

0 


0 8 

o 

87 8 

0 



8 

Gm (clarified batter) 

... 


16,eu6 

332,160 

0 

0 

Maund. 

0 12 

6 

12,976 0 

0 



10 

Khand (sugar) 


... 

18,692 

206,612 

0 

0 


0 6 

9 

7,886 11 

0 



11 

Gur (moUues) 

... 

... 

11,278 

46,112 

0 

0 


0 8 

6 

2,467 t 

0 



18 

Sfaaiac (couae sugar) - ... 


... 

2,082 

IftSlO 

0 

0 


0 4 

0 

615 8 

0 



13 

Opinm 


... 

609-14 

127360 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

3,066 2 

a 



14 

Bhing iCanahu s^z^itws) .. 


... 

186 

1,488 

0 

0 


0 6 

0 

68 2 

0 



15 

Tobauo used in smoking ... 



653 

6,680 

0 

0 


0 10 

0 

106 2 

0 



Id 

Ditto smelling ... 



98 

8,020 

0 

0 


1 1 

9 

108 11 

6 



n 

Zsrdi ... -. 

■r- 


139 

2,780 

0 

0 


0 IS 

0 

112 IS 

(» 



18 

Cloth ... 



9,364 

118300 

0 

0 

„ 

1 12 

0 

4.137 0 

0 



i» 

OouQtry and coarse cloth ... 



1,879 

46,976 

0 

0 


0 10 

0 

1,174 6 

0 



20 

Gold and silver thresd, silk 

cloths. 














shawls, dtc. ... 



19,800 




100 Ba. 

6 0 

0 

980 0 

0 



21 

Cotton 




7,600 

0 

0 


8 2 

0 

234 8 

0 



29 

Salt 



6,042 

9,014 

0 

0 

;; 

0 0 

0 

281 15 

0 


This IS probably iucor- 















rcct; the rats is un- 

23 

Mangoes 


... 

486 

4,860 

0 

0 

Maund. 

0 8 

0 

243 0 

0 


known. 

2i 

Pomegranates ... 

... 


166 

660 

0 

0 


0 4 

0 

*} * 

0 


Prom 8indb. 

26 

Lemons, tweet-potatoes, etigareans, Ac. 


867 

1,971 

0 

0 


0 2 

0 

62 4 

0 



26 

A pples, grupcs, Ac. 

... 

20 

... 

804 

0 

0 

Camel. 

4 0 

0 

80 0 

0 



27 

Almoodi, dry grapes, 4c. ... 



700 

7,000 

0 

0 

Maund. 

1 2 

0^ 

787 8 

0 



28 

Copper 



175 

6,126 

0 

0 


1 1 

0 

218 12 

0 



29 

Pewter 

... 


102 

2,040 

0 

0 


0 0 

0 

67 6 

0 



30 

Lead 

... 


26-8 

335 

0 

0 


0 7 

0 

11 2 

6 



31 

Pe>Yter, bell metal, brass, Ac. 

... 


... 

1,600 

0 

0 

lOOBs. 

8 2 

0 

46 14 

0 



32 

Kasnmb ... ••• 

... 


664 

18,080 

0 

0 

Manud. 

0 12 

0 

m 8 

0 



as 

.41 



490 

3,920 

0 

0 


0 8 

0 

2t6 0 

0 




%L 


OL 








































thowiny the ImporU and Exports of the Bikanir City Mandi for the Samiat year 1929^ (^A. 1). 1872-T3 J—eoncld. 


"— '^1^, 

No. 

Names or Aeiicles. 

Quastitt. 

Value 



Batss. 

Amount collected. 

Grand Total, ^ 

Kemakka 

Camel 

loads. 

Maunds. 


Per 

Bate. 





Ks. 

A. 

p. i 


Bs. A. 

P. 

Ba 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A 

P.: 


54 

Indigo 


37 

11,010 

0 

0 i 

Maund. 

3 0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 


S5 

ChtrftA 

... 

30-20 

8,060 

0 

01 


2 8 

0 

76 

4 

0 

0 

0 



36 

Iron 

... 

693 

4,168 

0 

0 i 


0 4 

0 

178 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


37 

Oil 

... 

1,003 1 

10,030 

0 

0 1 


0 8 

0 

501 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3d 

Had popper.turnienc,coriander,ftmcbw, 


! 















linghara, naspsl 


3,177 

22,239 

0 

0 


0 C 

0 

1,191 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


39 

Mailt (dyes) ... 


162 

i;620 

0 

0 


0 IS 

6 

128 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


40 

Keri pak. * kind of pickle, rose-water, 

















and xberbet... 


100 

2,Oik) 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


41 

Lah;»an (garUc) 

... 

233 

696 

0 

0 


0 5 

0 

72 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


43 


... 

180 

7,900 

0 

0 


1 2 

6 

208 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 


43 

Atr (of roses and other flowers) ... 



636 

0 

0 

106 Be. 

6 0 

0 

26 12 

8 

0 

0 

0 


44 

Gold «. 

60 Bs. 

in weight. 

800 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Al&bokbaras (plums) ... ... 

... 

861 

963 

8 

0 

Haund. 

Q 6 

0 

112 13 

0 

0 

0 

0 


46 

Ivory 


^ 128 

30,750 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

369 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


47 

SafBran 

... 


866 

0 

0 

100 Bs. 

5 0 

0 

43 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4B 

Anardana (or seeds of pomegranates)... 


83 

744 

0 

0 

Maund, 

011 

3 

66 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 


49 

Moong ( ) 


495 

637 

0 

0 


0 4 

0 

123 12 

0 

0 

0 

0 


60 

Hemp string ... es. 

... 

1(K) 

80O 

0 

0 


0 6 

6 

40 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 


61 

Soap 


67-20 

657 

0 

0 


0 4 

0 

16 14 

0 

0 

0 

0 


62 

Sakdr (dyes) ... 


200 

1,200 

0 

0 


0 8 

3 

103 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


65 

Vbitkari (alum) ••• •• 


146 

870 

0 

0 


0 9 

0 

8l 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 


61 

CocoanuU 

... 

... 

2,067 

0 

0 

100 Bs. 

9 4 

0 

191 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


65 

Glsssware, lac, Ac. 


... 


0 

0 


4 4 

0 

107 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


66 

Koe, bhaisa, kbaU (raw bidee, butfalo 



I 2^26 














bides, and leather 


2,840 

1 11,760 

0 

0 


0 0 

0 

177 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


67 

Miscellaneous — other articles 


2,t)C9-20 

14,475 

0 

0 

Hannd. 

1 0 

0 

2,809 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Exfobxs. 
















1 

1 Wool, blankets, Ac. 


9 0 

27,000 

0 

0 

Maund. 

0 6 

0 

837 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

' Sngarcandy ... 


2(i0 

2,300 

0 

0 


0 6 

0 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

' Opium 


100 

25,000 

0 

0 


0 14 

0 

87 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

j Utensils, cloth, Ac. 



2,000 

0 

0 

100 Ks.- 

8 9 

0 

62 

8 

0 

> 0 

0 

0 


6 

Ivorr ... ... 


io 

2,600 

0 

0 

Mauni. 

0 14 

0 

8 12 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 


a 

j KhU 

1 

106 


1,000 

0 

0 

I Camel. 

0 12 

8 

79 10 

3 

■ 660 

14 

3 



Sl 


144 















































APPENDIX II 


NOTES ON PECULIAE TAXES BASED ON CAPT'AIN BUTTON'S REPORTS. 


“ KhoU ” or tox on aiopiioB of « 
■ou. 


lf<.— “ Riipota,” a tax levied on shops and on the sale of camels and certain goods 
in the city. 

ind . — “ Afim-lca-aaud&,” or license tax on speculations in the prices of opinm: it i» 
levied on each speculator, and varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6. 

Srd. —“Menh-k4-Baud&,” a license tax on speculation on the prohahility of rainfall. 
The last two-named “ saud^ ” are fanned to contractors, who collect fees from those who 
engage in such speculations. They arc both ubiectionablo sources of income, being derived 
from gfambling profits, and an attempt to abolish theni has been made. 

4dh . — “Tankri ghi," raw sngar, &,<•., " zardA tamdk'i ” (chewing tobacco) are taxes on 
the weighing of these articles. 'Iwcy are also farmed to contractors. 

iSth .—“ Kapr4-ki-dall&!i,” levied on cloth merchants in the shape of brokerage. 

6<A. —“ Sona-rupa-kf-ohadami,” tax on the sale of gold and silver. 

7th. —“ Kandoi-K3-laga," license tax on the making of sweetmeats for festivals. 

8fA.—“ Kirant-ldgon^-l>Ach,” license tax on craftsmen, snch as goldsmiths, iron¬ 
mongers, tailors, shoe-makers, &o. It is a lump sum yearljr fixed and levied. The chaudhifa 
of each trade or section assesses the sum to he paid hy individuals and collects the amount 
No register showing the names or numbers of persons taxed is kept. The pi ooeeds of 
the taxes levied on ceifain tra-ies are permanently placed at the disposal of the Pnbl’! Works 
Department, whose own officers impose and collect them. 

9#A. —“ Khola,” or adoption fee, is paid by the person adopting a son, and is generally 
regulated according to his means, but supposed to be limited 
to Rs. 1,000. This amount was much exceeded during the 
late MahArajA’s reign, especially within the last few years 
of his life, when miitasaddfs, haznrfs, and golA officii were allowed to exercise uncontrolled 
authority in raising money to meet the looreasing expenditure of the state. They exacted 
as much as possible, and in one case obtained (in Sambat 1926) Rs. 26,000 from a well-known 
Seth. Persons were compelled (hy the golAs or slaves in favor) to adopt persons against 
tbeir will, and in some cases were prevented from adopting at all with a view to their 
property escheating to the Darbar on their death. 

idih .— “ Cbauth zamin ” is distinguished under two heads, os*., the sale ( within the 
•• n. I), ( •> buildings belonging to the I>arbAr, and 

“ ““ “■ the sale of land and baildings, the property of private 

iudividualB. In the first case, the whole of the proceesls are credited to the DarbAr; m the 
second, only one-fourth is taken by the rAj. The golAs (or slaves employed by the AlahArAjA 
without regular appointment to offices) were accustomed to exercise great tyranny and 
oppression in these matters, indeed ; property was disposed of, and private sales were inter¬ 
fered with, in a most arbitrai-y manner. Persons were oompelled to purchase (as rAj 
property) land and houses they had occupied as their own for years, and legitim,xte 
purchases wore set aside and others brought forward to suit the convenience of tlie raj 
officials. When landed property is sold within the city, it is necessatw for the parties 
concerned to have the sale confirmed by a paper bearing the etato seal. When this paper 
was brought to the “ maud! ” or custoiins offiwr to receive^ the seal, the golAa generally 
detained it till one or more persons were found to compete with the original purch^r, who 
on many occasions not only lost his bargain, but the money he had paid for the property, 
for the golfc seldom thought it necessary to reimburse him from the amount they received 
from the new purchaser. 

IKA.— “QaimAl ” or proceeds of unclaimed property.—The projMrty in Bikanir tor- 
^ ritory of all BikAmr subjects living in the country or in 

Gslni 1, pr one » med propc ). fQjgjgp claimed by Uie rAj (and c^led “ gaimal ”) 

when snch persons die without leaving a male heir. This, too, was a source of much 
oppression. 



X'ith .—“ Dhfiiin/’ houne-tAx for each family. 

“ Kurar jhunkera," tax for fodder for each family. 

UfA.—‘‘NeotabAch/’tax on preaente on oocaaicviH of marriage, at, Es. 7 and 7 takSa 
(or 14 pico). 

IS/A. “ TalibAb," com levied from non-agricalturist classes, at Bs. 2 on each family and 
Ks. 4 per camel. 

Singhoti," tax on sheep and goats, at the rate of Re. 1 for every 14 heads. 

17M.—“ ChaudrbAb,” at Es. 11 from each village chandhri. 

Igfi ,—" Kot and Khdi bdch," tax occasionally levied for the repairs of the Bikauvr 
fork. • 

19 /^.—" Pcshkaeh,” succession fee on pattds, which is generally equal to the yearly 
" rokm" payable by the patt&s, but sometimes very much more. XW, a lakh of rupees 
with one lakh of takds (or 2,00,000 pice) is entered in the office records as the amount of 
“ peshkash " leviable from M^qjan estate, but only half seems to have been sometiineu 
levied. 

20<A.—" Nazrdnd,” levied on occasion of cliange of pattds, and often arbitrarily when 
the chief wants money. 

2W.—“ E^j tilak,” a present made to the chief on occasion of accession to the “ gadi." 
It consists of horses, elephants, gold-moburs, <kc. 

22rMf.—“ Salselari," tax levied from Dheds (a very low caste), at 2 or 2^ per cent, 
per family. 

Several other taxes or cesses of a peculiar nature might be mentioned. 


r 




APTENDIX III. 


TREATI E8. 


Aaticls 1. 

There shall bo perpetual friendship, alliance, and nnitj of interests between tlie Hon'hie 
Company and MahiraU Surat Singh and his hnirs and succOMors, and the friends and ene- 
mieo of one party shall be the friends and onomiee of both parties. 


The 

Bik&nfr. 


Abticli II. 

British Government engages to protect the principality and territory of 
ASTICLI Til. 


Mah&r8j& Sdrat Singh and his heirs and successors will act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British GovemmeBt and acknowledge its snpremacy, and will not hare any con¬ 
nection with any otlier chiefs or states. 


Asticle IV. 


The Mah&r6j& and hie hoira and successors will not enter into negotiation witii any 
chief 01 * state witiout the knowlod^ and sanction of the British Govenunent. but the usual 
amicable correspondence with frioiSti and relations shall oontinae. 


Abticii V. 

The Mah&riji and hls heirs and successors will not commit aggressions on any one; if 
by accident any dispute arise with any one, the settlement of jt shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. 


Asticu VI. 

Whereas certain persona of the principality of Bik&nir have adopted the evil oourses of 
highway robbers and banditti, and have plnndored the property of many to the reat moioet- 
ation of the peaceable -ubjects of both of the contractu^ parties, the M^irdja engages to 
canse to be restored tho property plandered from inhabitants of the British tomtories up 
to th'8 time, and for the future entirely to suppress the robbers and plunderers in his princi¬ 
pality. If the Mah&iijibe not able to effect thsir suppression, assistanM ahril be al&rded 
m hii application by the British Government, in whiw case the Maharaji wiU pay all the 
expenses of force employed or in the event of his not finding meant to »y thoM expense^ 
he will in lieu c^e parts of his territory to the British Government, which after the payment 
of those expenses shall be restored. 

Abticib VII. 

The British Goveminent on the application of the Mahiraji will reduce to eubjsctiira 
th&knr* and other inhabitants of his principalifer who have revolted and thrown off hi* 
anthorito. In this case the MahAr&j& will pay all the expenses of the force employed, or in 
the event of not haring the means will iosteM cede parts of his territory to the Bntish 
QovermnenC which shall be restored after the payment of those expenses. 


ABTictE vin. 

The Mah&rfijt of Bik&nir will furnish troops, at the rsqnisition of the British florern- 
meut, according to his means. 


MIN(Sr^> 



Th» M»b4r«i -rad his heirs s*d shall bs absolute ralsrs of tlieir country and 

r.hc British jun’s^otiou shaU not bo introdafod into that priuedpality. 


I Abticib X. 

It is the wish and uiieorton of the British Qoromment that the roads of Bfli4nfr and 
Blifttner be rendered paswabie and safe for the transit of trade to and from tho oonntries of 
Kiibai and Khorusau, &c. The Mahar&ja engages effectually to accomplish that object 
srithin hie own doiuinions, so that merchants shall pass with protection and safety and meet 
with no ijnpedinxcat; and with respect to custom, dutice, tho eatabliabed rates shall not be 
eicooded, 

Aeticlb XI. 

This treaty of eleven articles having bw-n concluded and signed and s(^ed by Mr. 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Oujbe Kaahee Nath, the ratifications by His ExcoUenoy 
the Most Noble the Goremor General and ll4j Kajheesar Mahdr&ja Sroomnn Sree Sfirat 
Sing, Rahadoor, shall be exchanged within twenty days from the present date. 

Bone at Behli, this flth day of March A. D. 1818. 

(Signed) i'- T >f r-, | j,. S. 



) Ouju* K.isByf Nath. 



Small seal of the Gov- ( ,i ) lUaTiHiis. 

ernor General. ; 


This treaty was I'atified by His Excellency the Goymtot General in Camp near Patrasea 
GMt on lie Gogra on the 21st of March 1818. 

(Signed) J. An ah. 
iSecreffly^ to He Ouver-mr General. 


EXTBADJTION TREATY. 


Aeticib I. 

That any person, whether a British or Foreign subject, eommitring a heinous offence in 
British territory, and aeeking'sholter within tho limita of the BikAnfr etetc. shall 1» appro, 
handed and delivered up by the latter Government to tho fo^^er on requisition in tho usual 
manner. i- 

ABWetB II. 

That any person, being a subject of Bih&nir, committing a hwnons offence within the 
limits of tho Bik&nfv state, and seeking asylum in British territo^, ^ apprehended 
and delivered ap by the latter Government to the former on reqnisition. in the usual raanuer. 

Aeiicpb III. 

That any verson other thap o BlkAcdr subject, committing a heinous offence within tho 
< t t.Ki. lMtsAnir state, and seeidng nsyhim iii British territory, will be apprehended, 
Si£*v v--~ K* iu i d’gRted by such court as the British Govemfnent may direct. Aa a ganetal 
tala, s^wea w'ii b. jrr»j ty a • :>r' . ' I’m o-tBuor in whom the political super. 

rjsian of Vie Biki -jtf »:4r ;i to- u; 











( HO ) 

Aetici,* fV. 


%L 


«e shall aithor ««Ternmont be boiind to surrender wr ^used ot a 

heinous affenci sjcoont on requiiitijn duly made by or by the authonty -*.jhe 

who- ter. ;• nes the aff.'net shall be charged to We been comimtod, ^d also n^n 
such eridenoe of crim.naJity as, sooordi^ to the laws of the country o .finch the petson 
accused scall be found, would justify his apprehension and sustain the ohaifjt if the offence 
h; J bpt>s there wraunitWd 

Abiici:.e V. 

That thf following offences be deemed as ooming within the category of heinous ofieuces - 

Irf .—Murder 

S«f. -Attempt to murder. 

3rd.—Culpable homicide under aggravating circumstances. 

Tliuggeo. 

6<t.—'Poisoning. 

.'.'■h—Pape. 

7tA. —Causing grievous hurt. 

8<A.—Child.8taal ing. 

9fA. —Selling females. 

10<A.—Cacoity. 
llfi.—Kobbery. 

12M.—Burglary. 

13<A.—Cnttle-thcft. 

14ti. —Arson. 

16<A.—Forgery. 

16<A.—Counterfeiting coin or altering base coin. 

17fA.—Criminal breach of trust. 

18fA.—Criminal misappropriation of property. 

19<A.—Abetting the above offences. 

Abtiolb VI. 

The expense of any apprehension, detention, or surrender, made in virtue of the fore¬ 
going stipulations, shall be We and defrayed by the Government making the requisition. 

Abiicle Vll. 

The above treaty shall continue in force until either of the high contracting parties shall 
give notice to the other of its wish to terminate it. 

Abticlb VIII. 

Nothing herein contained shall he deemed to affect any treaty now existing between tlie 
high contracting pal-ties, except so far as any treaty may be repugnant thereto. 

Done at Bikanir this third day of February in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

P. W, POWLKTT, 

Attl, Agent, Hwemor General. 

Signature and teal of the Mahdrdjd 
qf Bikdnir. 


Seal. ! 


R. H. KEATINGE, 
Governor General't Agent. 

Seal. MAYO. 


This treaty was ratified by His Eicellency the Viceroy and. Governor General of India 
at Simla on the 15th of June 1869. 

W. SETON-KARR, 


Seal. 


Seeg., Govt, of India, Foretgn Dejpi. 









APPENDIX IV. 


Mr. Biochcuinn’* tranBlation of tKo Ala Akbarf and the fifth volume of Elliot’s 
Masaim&n Historians caiuu to me too late to be used much in the body of the Ga7.etteer. 
The following is au extract from Mr. Ulochmauu's work.— 

“ liai Bingh belonged to the Rdthors of Blkiiiur, and is the fourth descendant from Rai 
•• Maldeo.* His father, Kalian Mai, was a friend of Buiram (p. 316, Tr.), and paid in the 
" fifteenth year his res^'.ta to Akhar at Ajmir, when he, together with his sun, entered the 
“ emperor’s service. He also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar’s haram. Kalian Mai was 
“ in the fortieth year a commander of two thousand men. 

“ R&i Singh in the seventeenth year, when Akhar made preparations to crush the rebel- 
“ lion in Gnjarat, occupied Jodhpiir, the old seat of Maldcu, in order to prevent the rebels 
“ from invaaingthe Dehli territory ; but Ibrfihim, after his defeat at Samal, invaded Akhar’s 
" territory and besieged Nagor, which at that time was the " iuyul" of Kh&n-l-Kal&ni, and 
“ was deteniied by his son, Karrukh Kh&n (p. 322, Tr.). Rai Singh came to his relief, and the 
“ Miraa had not only to raise the siege but n'os pursn^ and defeated by Rfii Singh. In the 
“ following year also Rai Singh distinguished himself in the engagement with Muhammad 
" Husen ilirza (p. 325, Tr.). 

“ In the nineteenth year Rai Singh and Sb&h Quli Mahram were ordered to punish 
“ Chandr Sen, son of Maldeo ; but as they were nnable to take Siwfinah, Chandr Sen’s 
“ strong-hold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akhar had sent them at Efii Singh’s 
“ request, Rai Singh in the twenty-first vear was called to court, and Shahbfiz Khan took 
“the command. Before the end of the same year, however, Rai Singh and Tarson 
“Muhammad Khan were sent against the refractory zamindfirs of JAIor and Saroht ; but us 
“ they applied to Akhar for pardon, Eai Singh and Sayyid H&shim of Barah garrisoned 
“ N6dat to watch the Ran& of Udepdr, and bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. 
“Aa at this time Sultdu Doodah, the zamindar of Sarobi, from distrust again assumed a 
“ hostile attitude, Rai-Singh marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During the siege Rfii 
“ Singh called his family to his camp; but Sultan Deodah fell upon the caravan, killed 
“ seyerid relations of Rdi Singh, and then withdrew to Abugarh, which Sultan surrendered. 
“ Rdi Singh left a garrison there, and took Sultan to court. 

“ In the twentieth year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened 
“ to invade the Panikh, Rfia Singh with several other grandees was sent in advance. They 
“ were soon followed W Prince Murfid. When the imperial army, in the end of the same 
“ ^ar, returned to XgrAh, Rai Singh and several others were sent as iuyulddrs to the 
" Panjdh. In the twenty-eighth year he served in Bengal. 

“ In the thirtieth yoar Kai Smgh and Ismail QuU Khan led sncccssfully nn ei^dition 
“against the Ba!iicl:is. In the following year (lOth Rajah, 994) Rai Singh’s (hiughter 
" was married to Prince Salim. In the thirtyfifth year, he went for some time to Bikfinir, 
“ and served, in the end of the thirty-sixth year, in Sindh under M. Abdnrrahim. 

“ In the thirty-eighth year Akhar paid Mi Singh a visit of condolence. TTie son of 
“ Mia Raiiuihand Baghel^ of Bandhii died suddenly on his way to Bdndhd, to which he 
“ had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 

“ The young Mia had married a daughter of Mi Singh. Akhar interceded for their 
“ young children, and prevented Mi Singh’s daughter from burning herself. Soon aMr, 

“ Mi Singh stayed away from court for some reason, during which time one of his servants 
'* complained of him to Akbar. The emperor called the man to court; but Mi Singh con- 
“ cealed him, and^ve out be had run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded Mi Singh 
“ for some time mim the Darbdrs j but after some time he restored him and sent him os 
** governor to Sdrat, with the order to assist in the Dakhin wars. 

" llai Singh, however, delayed in Bikanlr, and, when he had at last left, delayed on the 
" road to Siirat. Akbar adri.sed him to be obedient, but seeing that he would not go called 
“ him to court, bnt without allowing him to attend the Darbdrs. After some time he was 
“ pardom-d. 

* Blkt must b« uicant 
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“In thf forty-fifth year Rai Singh was ordered’so accompany AbulfazI to N&sik, but as 
“ his son Dalpat had caused diaturt^ces in Bfkanfr ( vide p. 369, Tr.) Eai Singh got 
‘ioiwc to go home. In the following year he went a^ain to court. In the forty-eighth 
’* year'he served under Prince Salim against the Band ot Udepiir. 

“ At the death of the Emperor, Eai Singh was a commander of four-thousand. Jahdnglr, 
“ on his accession, made him a commander of tive-thousand. When the Emperor set out 
“ for tlio Panjib to pursue Khasran, Eai Singh was put in charge of the travelling haiem, 
“ but on the road he left without order and went to Blknnlr. In the second year, when 
“ .laiianglr returned from Kabul, Eii Singh, at the advice of Sharif Khin, presented him- 
“ self before the Emperor with a jdutak round his neck to show his willingness to suffer 
"punishment for his crimes, and wa.-. again pardoned. He died in 1021. 

“ His sons. —(1) Dalpat.—He was a commander of five-thousand. In the thirty-sixth 
“ year he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a coward. In the forty-fifth 
" year, when Akhar was in the Dakhan, .'luzaffar Husain Mirza, in consequence of his 
“ differences with KhwAja^i Fathullah, had tied ; and Dalpat, under the pretext of following 
“ him up, had gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the forty-sixth year his father 
" brought him to his senses. Dalpat asked to be pardoned, and was ordered again to come 
“ to court. 

“In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended the Emperor, 
“hut at the request of Khfin Jahan.liodf was pardoned. After the death of his father 
“ DalpaJ. came from the Dakhan to court, was appointed successor, and got the title of 
“ ‘ Edi,’although his younger brother (by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right 
“ of succession, which Eai Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Siir 
“ Singh, however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his claim. 

“ Dalpat waa then ordered to join M. Eustam-i-Safawi, the Governor of Sindh. In the 
“ eighth year it was reported to JaliAugir that Sdr Singh had attacked and defeated his 
“ brother, who in conseqneuoo had created disturbances in IlisAr. Hfishim, the PoiydAr 
“ of that Sirkar, caught him aud sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warn- 
“ ing to others. 

“ For Dalpat’s son, Mahes DAs, and grandson, Eatan (vide PXDisHAHNAMua, pp. 636, 
“ 723, 684. 729). 

“ After the death of his brother, Sur Singh, he rose to favor. In histories ho is genc- 
“ rally onlled EAo Stir Singh, a title which he received from ShahjabAn. Ho died in iO-iO. 
“ lie bod two «>n8, Karan and Sater SAI, the former of whom inherited the title of Eao 
“ (vide PAdishahnAmah II, page 727).” 

The Akbamamab mentions that the Emperor HuniAyun, when contending with Sher 
Shah, passed through BikAnir in 949 H., A. D. 1.642 (p. 211, Note, Vol. V, Slus. His.). 
When Akbar’s famou« minister; BairAm KhAn, was after his fall prevented by Maldoo of 
Jodhpur from marching on GnjarAt, he proceeded from NAgor to Bikanir, where the 
zamindAr of that country, EAi Kalian Mai, and his son, liai Singh, received him with great 
kiudness, and kept him some days at BikAnir, treating him most hospitably (Tahakat, 
p. 266, Vol. V, Mt 78 . His.). 

The TabakAt mentions that in 978 H. (A. D. 16701 Akhar went to NAgor, where he 
received both Chandr Sen of MArwAr and Kalian Mai of Bikanir. The latter, who was 
accompanied by his son EAi Singh, came to present his tribute. As Kalian Mai was too fat 
to sit nu horseback, be was allowed to go borne, but Eai Singh was kepi in attendance on 
His Majesty (p. 335, Vol. V, Mos. His.). 

In the second GujarAt war RAi Singh and Bhagwan Das of Amer were sent with the 
advance detachment (p. 361, Vol. V, Mrs. Ills.). 

During an engagement it being feared that the prisoners would escape, Eai Singh or 
his people put to death Muhammad Husain Mirza (mentioned above) who was in his custody 
(p. 368, Vol. V, Mus. His.). 

Dalpat is mentioned in the Tahakat as one of the leaders of a detachment which marched 
eighty kos in two days (p. 463, Vol. V, Mtrs. His.). 

“ Ahulfazl Kays in the AkbamAmAb (eventsjof the twenty-first y^r) that the old name 
“ of Abngarh was Arhvda Achal—^Arbnda being the name of a spirit who, disguised as a 
“ female, shows wanderers the way, and Achal meaning mouutain” (Blochmann’s Tli.iNSti.- 
TIO.S OF AiK-AKBXRi, p. 338, Note). This aoconnts for the use of the word Achalgarb in 
comuH'tion with Eai Singh’s Sirobi campaign at page 27 of the Kiyant. 

On the whole, those authentic histories seem to indicate the general correctnuss of the 
main statements in the Kir.OiT, thongh the omissions therein are serious. Thus, no mention 
3 i-o made of the fact of HumAyun having been at Bikanir, nor of the grc.at Baivam Khun s 
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''’i’—Ijr'i • **«.“>»‘le,a R5)a by Akbar seems doubtful, for not only 

“ lUf ”*^d “^o ” grandson were, it appears, reepwtiycly termed 

Singh IS styM B»j4 Kai Singh of Bk4nir and Nagor, and on that list, the peerage of the 
empire, he ranked far above several RAj&s (p. 630, Blocbinann's Translation). 

H- thi^Amer Kactwdhas, Bihiri Mai. Bhagwdn Das, and Man 

Bingh-father, son, and grandson, were above him, and while his mansab varied from fonr- 
too^d *° the Hindu neat below him was a Mansabdar of but three- 

I " Blochmann and Dawson progress with their labors, it will be easy further 

to check the Blkanir poems. 
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